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The Weaver 


HE brass bell smashed through the si- 
lence of the dark bunk-room. Electric 
lights flared, and the crew of Engine 
Company 199 awakened, shouting. Capt. 
Sam Young was the first up. 

“Bunk out!"’ he was roaring. “‘Hit the floor! 
It's a go! Out and roll!’ 

Billy Weaver, probationary pipeman, kicked 
back the blankets and clawed into the combination 
boots and breeches, standing with wide-gaping tops at 
the right of his bed. Below in the apparatus-room he 
heard the staccato. command of the box alarm instru- 
ment, biting out its message with sharp steel teeth. The 
bell shrilled again, a brassy demand for speed 

Billy's toes found their way into the broad boots. He 
yanked upward on the breeches and caught them at his 
waist with the harness snap. It was three quick steps to 
the round hole in the floor through which the brass 
sliding-pole thrust upward. 

Captain Young was at the pole ahead of him. He 
wrapped his arms easily about it and shot downward 
toward the apparatus-room. Billy, sliding next, landed 
too heavily on the floor below. But even as he sprawled 
he saw Senior Pipeman Ross hit the bottom 
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heavy sleeve. He heard Pipeman Ross grumble as he took 
his place at the right of the tailboard; Baker, a moment 
late, plunged for his position on the left. Emerson and 
Coleman were climbing over.the fenders to the hose box. 
The bell on the pumper rattled. The siren moaned. 
The wide front door swung open suddenly, and cold air 
leaped into the room. Billy glanced quickly at the wall 
clock over the alarm stand. It pointed to three. The 
sky still was dark; only the pink and green headlights 
of the pumper burned through the mist that hung over 
the street as Engine 199 turned south and put on speed. 
At the first intersection a policeman ran out on the 
pavement, waving his night stick to indicate a clear right 
of way. The big motor roared as it plunged under the 
shadow of an elevated railway station, Far 





of the brass pole opposite, and Engineer 
Porter’s lean body descending more slowly. 
Coleman, who had been on watch, already 
wore his rubber coat. ' 

Lights glared on the ceiling. They shone 
intensely against the south wall, where a 
plain oak board supported the alarm in- 
struments. From out the oblong glass case 


the box alarm recorder still was spitting . ie. # 
I g 


its white tongue of ticker tape 
Captain Young grabbed the end of the 
tape in his big hands. His arms were bare, 
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The Long 
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ther north another siren screamed. Billy 
slipped his left arm into the rubber coat, 
strapped the four buckles down its front, and 
felt cautiously along the rough hose in the 
box for his new leather fire hat. He found it 
after a moment, and, setting it firmly in place, 
he squinted his eyes against the wind ahead. 

He was on his way! 

Only twelve hours ago he had been 
assigned from the department drill school 
to Engine 199. Now, at three o'clock on the 
morning of his nineteenth birthday, he was 
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ind his shirt was cut away sharply at his 
throat. As he bent forward to count the row of dots 
that spelled out the alarm location, his head dipped into 
stream of light under the shade above the case, and 
Billy had a momentary impression that Young was too 
‘id a man for the fire business. His head was bald. 
Captain and one pipeman on 199 were bald—Young and 
Emerson; an old crew, with one young recruit. 

‘Box 129!" the captain shouted, and he swung to- 
ward his seat on the pumper. “A two-bagger off 129! 
Fifth and Harrison! Roll!” ys 

The motor sputtered and cannonaded. Engineer Porter 
already had eased in behind the steering wheel. Billy 
climbed hurriedly to the tailboard and jerked his rubber 
jacket off the hose box. He caught the brass hand grip 
with his left elbow and thrust his bare right arm into a 
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rolling to his first night alarm. 

Swaying on the tailboard between Ross and Baker, he 
made a slim shadow with their wide shoulders bulking at 
both sides of him. Even the heavy rubber jacket did not 
give him the look of a fireman. He weighed one hundred 
and fifty-seven pounds. And that, he knew well enough, 
was three pounds too light for the thinnest recruit 

Had his name not been Weaver, had his father not 
been the celebrated Capt. John Weaver, had the chief 
of department not been willing to close his eyes to a 
matter of three pounds, Billy would not be riding to his 
first fire. He understood that. He had got into the fire 
business because of his father—and every man in the 
department knew it. Capt. John Weaver was recognized 
the length and breadth of the city as the outstanding hero 
in an heroic business. He had come from the country as 
a young man; since then, since the day he enlisted in the 
fire department, conquering danger had been his daily 
fare. And so spectacular he always was, no matter what 


Ten feet beyond a steet girder sagged nearly to the floor, brick piled around it 
Billy's narrow shoulders were wide for that bole. He peered through it 
plaved down from above. Within, on his back, lay a man 


Name 


the job, that now, when any other fireman did 
a particularly good rescue, the press and the 
department called it “‘doing a Weaver!’’ Billy 
breathed deeply. He had to make good! 

A police patrol, trundling along darkly, pulled 
aside to ‘let the pumper pass. It dived forward 
recklessly over the deserted pavements, between 
high-echoing black walls, down through the 
center of the retail district. Ata side street a long 

low ladder-truck nosed cautiously into the wider thor 
oughfare. 

‘Look you!’ Captain Young yelled. 

Billy stared ahead. He saw nothing And then 
suddenly pink and orange lights shone in the sky over 
the tops of buildings. 

“She shows,"’ Baker agreed; ‘‘she'll be a warm one 


**Ave.”’ It was Ross, again grumbling That'll be 
to Young's taste. He'll fry us as usual." Billy, hearing 
him, turned in surprise. ““This old captain’s a man 


killer,"" Ross confided in him. ‘‘Best learn to take care 
of yourself, ree-cruit. Don't expect any decency out the 
boss 0’ this outfit!" 

The pumper rounded a corner to an excited tapping of 
its bell and the squeal of its siren. Another engine pulled 
in behind. Leaning back, with both hands on the grip 
rail, Billy made out the chunky silhouette of the appar 
atus that was following. It was Engine 13, his father’s 
rig. Billy would know it anywhere—would know the 
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cracked note of its bell, the short, jerky tune that his 
father played on it, rushing to duty. 


WO Weavers were at work tonight. Billy, hanging 
to the rail, hoped earnestly that he'd not disgrace 
his father, that he'd not disgrace tlie name of Weaver. 
It was bad enough to come into the department three 
pounds under weight; bad enough to have nearly flunked 
at drill school, all because he was too light to lug a 
double section of hose to the fourth floor; bad enough to 
get sick ata strong taste of smoke-—- The pumper lurched 
to the right, and the crew lurched with it. Billy clung 
to his rail. Men and boys were running, one of those 
crowds that come to life suddenly at any hour of the city 
night. And just ahead a great torch blazed high in the 
alr 
It was a four-story building, he could see, even as the 
pumper swayed to a rumbling halt. He recognized it in 
a moment; this was Wilcox’s piano warehouse. Wilcox 
was building an addition to it, if he remembered right. 
Flame spiraled now out of the top-floor windows, 
clawed its way upward from holes in the roof and re 
flected against low-hanging clouds. Half a dozen en- 
gine companies already were at work in the street, 
laying hose, guiding their extension ladders up the steep 
front of the building, connecting double lines into sia- 
mese pipes on tripods between the car-tracks. 
Pumper 199 slid against the curb 
‘Out and couple suction!’’ Captain Young was crying 
s he jumped from the seat Lead off, Ross. Hard 
suction pipe, Porter.” 
He was running heav 
ily toward the battalion 
chief, who stood on 
the pavement directly 
in front of the build- 

































**Some Weaver's got to carry on,’ said Captain Jobn. 


**You'll stay in the fire business. No argument. You 
stick. Make a man out of you. That's my order!” 
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ing, his white slicker glistening, white 
helmet tipped up, his nickel-plated electric 
lantern on his arm. While fifty feet still 


THE TABLE 


he looked up at sparks whipping past far 
overhead. He gave Ross a start of twenty 
five feet, half the length of a section of hose. 


separated the two, Young yelled: ‘‘One OF CONTENTS then caught the line under his elbow and 


nine nine reports, sir!"’ 

“Go in rear,’’ the chief replied quietly. 
“Listen, Young. There's two parts to 
this building. Front’s four stories, new 


FOR THIS 
ISSUE WILL school. He felt it slacken ahead as he 


followed up the ladder. It was heavy: 
seemed heavier than it had been at dril| 


passed the third floor, and heard Young's 


part at the rear is seven stories It's BE FOUND ON voice: 


not’ even finished yet. Fireproof, they 
claim Get around behind and up top 
and drill down through holes in the 
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“Duck, below!” 
Glass smashed. A piece of it struck the 
iron handrail beside him. Again the hose 








roof out front. Run your line up fire- 
escape—stick till you scorch—you'll have backing.” 

Captain Young swung about 

‘Lead off eight section!’’ he ordered his men, “‘Eight 
section and break. Follow me ‘ 

Billy was helping Engineer Porter couple the five- 
inch suction to the curbstone hydrant. The other end 
of the hard-rubber pipe already was tightly fitted to the 
pumper’s intake line. Porter swung a spanner on the 
threaded brass connection. Billy turned to the tailboard; 
Ross, muttering to himself, was yanking off great loops 
of stiff gray hose. Emerson, Baker and Coleman were 
dragging the line along the gutter. 

Ross pulled a massive brass nozzle from its riding pin 
at the left of the rear step 

‘What tip?’’ he demanded. His voice was insolent. 
Billy, hearing it, thought quickly of his father. Capt. 
John Weaver would never permit a tone like that from one 
of his men. 

‘Inch and a quarter," Captain Young bade. ‘‘It’s a 
job o’ drowndin’ we got.” 

Ross hesitated for a minute; then he caught the heavy 
rubber-jacket fabric between his knees and fitted the 
nozzle expertly into it. Billy, halting in front of him, 
helped him spin it into place. Then, together, holding 
the brass pipe between them, they charged into the alley 
behind Captain Young. Thin ice crunched under their 
hurrying fect. But the air was warm. Drafts, sweeping 
out from the burning building, tempered the December 
night 

It was darker here, with a quilt of smoke to shut out 

stray lights. Back in the street sounded the 
uproar of pumping engines. Above their 
noisy chorus, men's voices lifted sharply. 

“It’s a beatin’ we'll take, ree-cruit,’’ Ross 
prophesied 

Billy inhaled deeply, filling his lungs while 
there still was air fit to breathe. He expected 
a beating. Everyone expected beatings in the 
fire business; it was part of the job. Captain 
Young had found the fire-escape and was jerk- 
ing down the short iron ladder. He began 
climbing slowly, with a methodical sway to 
his body. Ross followed 

“Take middle of first section, ree-cruit,’’ he 
commanded 

Billy dropped back, easing the rough line 
around the corner of the brick building. Once 


moved up. 

‘“Fire-escape is finished only to fourth floor,’’ Ross 
called back; ‘‘we got to go in now and take stairway.” 

Billy, crawling through the broken window at the 
senior pipeman’s heels, smelled hot wood smoke at 
once. The room was full of scaffolding. Somewhere 
far to the front of the building, he heard the roar of 
flame. Captain Youag, pushing his flashlight ahead of 
him, was climbing a stair. Billy waited in the window, 
easing the line past the jagged glass. 

He was panting already, with three more floors to go 
The weight of the hose pressed down his shoulders. He 
pushed ahead doggedly between two rows of piano 
boxes. The line dragged like lead at his heels. He 
turned up the stair. Brass couplings clanked over the 
floor behind him. Smoke was whipping up past him, 
faster than he could climb. He saw Ross hesitate; then 
Young's voice roared: 

**Come on, men!”’ 

Out on the roof, when Billy panted up through the 
trap door, hot wind beat across the cornices. Sparks 
whipped by in charging regiments. Below, through 
the top of the elevator shaft in the old part of the build 
ing, a great column of red flame spouted like a blazing 
geyser. 

Captain Young was crawling on hands and knees to 
the narrow protection of the cornice, a scant twelve 
inches above the roof level. Ross, still complaining, 
followed, dragging the brass nozzle. Billy yanked up 
the loose flaps of hose. The first couplings clanged 
against the trapdoor, a dozen more feet of line followed, 
then Coleman's head. 

‘Hand here!’’ Young commanded. ‘‘Charge the line! 

His voice boomed louder than the roar of fire. Ross 
took up the cry, then Coleman, by the hole in the roof, 
and, less distinctly below on the stair, Baker repeated it 

‘Go back to the edge, ree-cruit,’’ the captain ordered 
Billy, ‘and give your voice air. Say we need water."’ 

Billy leaned over the rear wall. He saw lanterns 
jogging below through the dark alley. 

“Charge the line!’ he shouted. His voice was thin 
“‘Engine 199! Charge the line!’’ There was no answer 
on the ground. Impatiently, a little nervously, he re- 
peated his demand. ‘Water, Engine 199!"’ 

A man answered him from the obscurity below. 

‘Keep your bunkers on, up there,’’ he advised; ‘‘no 
use being excited. I'll send your water.”’ 


ILLY knew the voice. It was his father, Capt. John 
Weaver. He stepped back uncertainly. Had his 
father recognized him? If so, he'd have something 

to say about it next time he saw him. Captain John 
hated firemen who got excited. He was thundering the 
call for water now, down there on the ground. Almost 
at once Billy saw the flat hose twist with power, saw 
Young, Ross, and Coleman stiffen their backs trying to 
hold the charged line. He was crawling 
past the trapdoor when Baker stumbled 
out. Emerson was at his heels. 

‘Gettin’ hot in there,"’ Baker whis 
pered. 

““T know that,”’ the captain answered 
“Give a hand, here!’’ 

The two pipemen, followed by the 
recruit, dodged through sparks toward 
the nozzle. There was a great hiss of ait 
in the pipe just as they reached it, and 
the hose reared upward like an angry 


python.< Water spurted out of the tip 

It lifged an a-white,arc and curled down 

ward to the flaming clevator shaft 

Firelight reflected in it, making it pink 

and yellow by turns. Young ro All the 
; 


tip. Coleman and Ross lay prone just 
P behind him, bracing their toes against 
od the roof. Baker took up position behind 
them, sprawled on top of the hose 
Emerson slumped down back of Baker, 
and Billy crawled up next the captain 
the recruit’s station. 

“We'll wet down that shaft,’ Captair 
Young directed grimly, ‘‘push that fire 
back into it. We'll stick right here till 
it's drove back.”’ 

Billy did his best; only, one hundred 
and fifty-seven pounds wasn't much 
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weight on a kicking hose. Sparks, which found their 
way between his helmet and collar, blistered his neck, bit 
at his ears. But after five hot minutes, the blaze re- 
treated sulkily. Smoke in brown and yellow clouds 
obscured it. 

‘Beating it?’’ he asked the captain. 

*““Maybe,’’ Young admitted, ‘‘but she’s like to break 
out somewheres else. Move over; take Ross's place, 
ree-cruit. Back out, Ross, and blow a minute. You 
need air.”’ 

Ross released the brass nozzle willingly. Near the 
edge of the roof, where he crawled on hands and knees, 
Billy saw the senior pipeman drop on his face out of 
direct aim of the fire and lie panting, with his big mouth 
open. Engine 199 was getting a beating, right enough, 
a hot beating that would turn smoky soon. A smoky 
fire is a tricky fire, Billy had heard Captain John say. He 
wondered where his father was. Inside, probably. The 
chief of department always ordered John Weaver and 
Engine 13 to the hardest job in the building—ordered 
him there because he knew Weaver would go willingly 
and stick till he was ordered out. 

“She's breaking through the roof up front,’’ Coleman 
announced. ‘Look, up front end.”’ 

“She's that,"’ Young agreed. ‘‘We'll need a hand 
here before long. We can't stick alone if much fire 
comes through them holes—’’ He broke off short. A 
strange hollow drumming began that instant below them. 
The captain cried out apprehensively. Ross jumped up, 
forgetting to pant. 

“A floor falling,” Coleman cried into Billy’s ear. 
“Get set to broil, young fellow.” 

The sound was repeated. Then with a crash the roof 
of the main portion, between their higher level and the 
elevator shaft, split wide apart, and fire leaped upward 
at the crew of Engine 199 

The whole building trembled. 

“We best get down,’’ Young affirmed calmly. ‘“‘I 
guess it’s got in under us before this, or they'd be sending 
other outfits up to help us. Run to that stairway, 
Weaver, and see if we can get down.”’ 

Billy crawled carefully across the roof to the trapdoor. 
The tin was hot through his gloves. So far as he could 
see there was no fire below him. He stepped down to 
the ladder. A quick wave of heat struck up, with a 
gagging cloud of smoke behind it. And at the same 
instant firelight played through the room. 

“Cut off!’’ Billy shouted 

‘Shut down your line, men,’’ Captain Young ordered. 
“We'll run for it." He pushed them ahead of him 
toward the trap. ‘‘That’s the trouble of half-finished 
buildings. Move along there; be quick!’ 

Billy, who was leading the way down the ladder, saw 
fire marching across the room through the scaffolding. 
It came in the windows on the north side, in the door on 
the east, where the hose twisted; it rolled along the 
newly plastered ceiling and crawled forward over the 
chips and shavings on the floor. He ducked his head. 
Smoke caught him by the throat 

‘Can't make it!’’ he cried hoarsely. 

“Back up,’ the captain ordered. ‘‘Ross, bring the 
pipe! Back up there, Weaver!"’ 

Fire drove Billy upward. It beat him with hot 
knuckles as he made the roof. Ross already was running 
with the nozzle. Old Emerson stood very still on the 
flat tin, staring at the cornice. Coleman was coughing 
nervously. Baker laughed. Only the captain was calm. 

*‘Now open that trap two inches,’’ he directed, ‘‘just 
enough to get the tip in. Now open the shut-off valve. 
Give her the works now, men; give her the works!”’ 

Water once more drummed out of the tip. Into the 
narrow crack between the trap and its lid, it poured a 
roaring stream. Smoke and steam seeped out; steam and 
noise; noise and heat. Then without warning the lid 
popped up. A feather of red flame waved skyward. 

‘Back!"’ the captain bellowed. ‘Don't drop the pipe, 
back with it!” 

‘This tin's getting hot,’’ Ross complained. ‘Nobody 
but a fool would've brought us up here.”’ 

‘Enough of that, Ross!’’ The captain’s voice was 
crisp 

“Enough of this man-killing!’’ Ross retorted. 

At the same moment fire crawled over the edge of the 
cornice on the side toward the old building. Captain 
Young yelled a short warning. Coleman cried out 
Old, bald-headed Emerson dropped to his knees and 
crawled toward the side farthest from the fire. 

“We're caught,"’ Young admitted. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A Weaver to the Rescue 


LAME ran along the cornice and leaped over to the 
Fico: Billy felt it lash toward him. He squinted 
his eyes against its hot, whipping glare. Captain 
Young stood fearlessly in the mide le of the only space 
left, the tip of his nozzle thrust forward in his big, gloved 


hands. His white stream 
slashed right and left. Cole- 
man gripped the butt of the 
brass pipe under his left arm, 
with his right elbow shielded 
his face. Behind him Baker 
was hitching toward the un- 
der-manned pipe. 

Billy counted Sp again. If 
the others could stand it, he 
could. Once, when fire spouted 
out of the trap- 
door, he saw Cap- 
tain Young turn 
resentfully and 
glare at it as if it 
could understand 
his rage, then point 
the tip in its Sirec. 
tion. It retreated 
sulkily but sent 
back a threat of 
yellow smoke. 

A hot, unbear- 
able light shone 
over the roof, a 
light that shifted 
and blinked with 
the changing wind. 
The blaze roared 
through the bro- 
ken top of the old 
warehouse _ three 
floors below. 
Looking backward, 
Billy saw Pipeman 
Ross crawling on 
hands and knees 
along the cornice 
above the alley. 

“If they can get 
a ladder up,"’ Cole- 
man panted, ‘‘a 
ladder from the 
alley—"’ 

“No."’ Captain 
Young spoke be- 
tween tightly set, 
blistered lips. 
“We're up ninety 
foot—too high. No 
ladder caf reach 
us. Not by two 
armlengths.’’ 

Again flame 
kicked off the lid 
to the trapdoor, 
and once more 
Young turned sav- 
agely and drove it 
back. The tin was 
hotter. Fire was 
eating away the 
joists beneath it. 
In a minute or an 
hour it would split 
open. Billy tried 
not to think of 
what would hap- 
pen then. 

Where was his father? Had Captain John 
been inside when the floors fell? Probably 
He'd be where danger was thickest 

‘Drag that line here a bit,’’ Captain 
Young commanded. He spoke casually, as 
if he had always expected to burn and 
were not surprised now that fire surrounded 
him. His voice reminded Billy of Captain 
John’s. His father had been trapped many 
times. Always, by Weaver daring, Weaver 
nerve and Weaver skill, he had saved him 
self. As often, by these attributes he had 
saved other men. Once, on just such a roof, 
he had been cut off—alone. Billy was only 
a youngster then, but he remembered. His 
father had slid the hose that time, six tall 
stories to the ground—shot down the 
rough fabric through fire that snapped at 
him out of every window as he passed 

Captain Young and his crew couldn't 
slide hose tonight. Their line twisted 
up through the heart of the building from 
the fourth floor. It didn’t hang over the 
edge, as Captain John’s had. 

“We'll back up a foot or two,’ Young 4 
ordered. ‘“‘It's pe arte warm.’ He looked Suddenly Billy recognized the 4 
over hisshoulder and said: ‘‘Where’sRoss?”” face. His father was climbing 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 390] over the edge V 
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ITH his feet propped comfortably on an 

even keel with his head, the family out and 

a drowsy fire in the grate, the newspaper 

man was enjoying one of those ideal Sun- 

day afternoons of the busy man. 
The telephone bell interrupted his siesta. The 
editor was on the wire. 

‘Been trying to get you since last evening,”’ 
said the editor. ‘‘Hoover is leaving Palo 
Alco Thursday for South America. We want 
you to join him on the Maryland. Sorry we 
couldn't get you when the cashier's office was 
open. You have just about time to catch the 
Overland Limited this evening. Have you 
money enough for a ticket?”’ 

“Why—well, I guess I can scrape up 
enough,” the newspaper man answered, even 
then kicking off his carpet slippers. 

“T'll establish a letter of credit for you in 
San Francisco by telegraph tomorrow. Good 
luck. Hope you have a nice time.”’ 

And so, within four hours, Edward Price 
Bell, who for twenty-five years was the Lon- 
don representative of the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service, and is today the dean of 
American news writers, and a great student 
of international affairs, had packed his clothes 
for a sixty-day trip, borrowed all the ready 
cash the neighbors could rake up, and was 
on his way. And that was only the start of 
his adventut 

Dressed in the lightest of tropical clothes, 
and bareheaded, Mr. Bell and two younger 


One of the most colorful figures in the political reporter's work: 
former Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York 


members of the journalistic party went ashore at Anto 
fagasta, during the course of Mr. Hoover's good-will 
tour, to satisfy the eternal curiosity which keeps news- 
paper men young. They wanted to learn what Chile 
looked like. Mr. Hoover and the rest of the party re- 
mained aboard the Maryland, receiving official visitors 
from shore The ship was to sail in a few hours. 
It can’t go until I say so,’’ a port official told the 

Three Musketeers 

SO, being anxious to see the town and accept Ww hat 
promised to be a delightful luncheon invitation ashore, 
they set out, believing that this man could keep an 
American battleship where it did not want to be kept 
when it was ready to go somewhere else. 

They were left behind. The Maryland rolled majes- 
tically down the South Pacific 
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President Hoover, Mrs. Hoover, and former Vice-President Charles G. 


Dawes on the rear platform of a campaign train, at the time President Hoover 
was touring the country as Republican Presidential nominee 


But their host was resourceful. He provided a hamper 
of food, as big as a wash-basket, and motored them 
sixty miles to a train that carried them overnight to a 
place where a motorized handcar carried on until late 
afternoon. And then they were loaded into airplanes 
and taken six hundred miles over the snow-crested 
Andes, most of the time at an altitude of about fifteen 
thousand feet,—in tropical pongees and without hats, 
and on to Santiago. There, with a few hours g0 spare, 
they rejoined the Hoover party on its overland trip to 
the east coast and Buenos Aires 


Adventure Just Around the Corner 


Adventure is always waiting just around the corner for 
the newspaper reporter who travels here, there, and every- 
where, alone or with the greats, near-greats, or ingrates 
of the world. He never goes looking for it, just now and 
then actually catches up with it; and he works fifty weeks 
out of a year like a : horse to two weeks of high 
drama. But the high drama does come to him occa- 
sionally. 

The aristocrats among roving reporters, if one is to be- 
lieve their stay-at-home colleagues whose adventures 
come in reading at a desk what the wanderers write, are 
those who travel with Presidents, candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency, with kings and queens 
and reigning potentates. These trips are well planned in 
advance; the best of railroad and hotel and motor-car 
and airplane accommodations are for the newspaper man. 
He is supposed to have an unending procession of thrills. 

The reverse is often true. When writers are traveling 
with celebrities, they are on duty virtually twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. They are under the iron 
hand of responsibility for telegraphic reports to their 
newspapers. Their dispatches must cover everything of 
importance or interest that happens throughout the trip. 
It is not an easy life. 

John Gunther, who is today a novelist and a famous 
foreign correspondent, was sent to Duluth, Minn., to 
board the special train carrying the Prince of Wales from 
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Wanderers of the Fourth Estate 


Here is the first-hand story of the newspaper men.who report the doings of the great 


By ‘Paul ‘R. Leach 


Canada to Chicago. Gunther was in the second year of 
his cubhood then, but he went to Duluth without worry- 
ing about the rigid guard imposed to protect the Prince 
from strange reporters. Just before his night train 
arrived, half an hour ahead of the royal spe- 
cial, Gunther had an inspiration. He dug out 
a ‘‘gates-ajar’’ collar from his grip and put it 
on. With a derby hat he looked upon casual 
inspection as though he were wearing formal 
day dress. 

At the railroad station he found all the dig- 
nitarics of Minnesota lined up behind the 
iron gates. Gunther, wisely keeping his 
mouth shut and his chin up, imitated the dis- 
tinguished ones and, also wisely, kept his tan 
shoes and informal trousers well hidden in the 
crowd. 

The train came in, the gates were opened, 
and the dignitaries marched to the Prince's 
car to extend him the official solemn greetings 
of state and nation. Gunther marched with 
them. Being a good reporter (and having 
to make his non-striped trousers as incon- 
spicuous as possible), he kept well in the van- 
guard of those who boarded the private car. 
But instead of stopping for the audience with 
the Prince, Gunther marched sight on down 
the corridor of the car until he found an 
open drawing-room. Into it he went—and 
closed the door, 

The visit of the Prince in Duluth was short. 
Soon the official committee departed, and the 
train pulled out. Fifteen minutes later one 
of the royal party discovered the reporter in 
his drawing-room. Gunther introduced him- 
self, explained his mission, was haled before 
Edward Albert, to whom he told how he had 
concealed himself on the train. 

The Prince was so amused that Gunther 
received permission to ride with the party on 
to Chicago—and got a peach of a private in- 
terview! 


dition ever to set forth across this country was 
the one which carried former Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith of New York on his Democratic Presi- 
dential campaign. The Governor and his 
party occupied two private cars at the end of the train. 
Then there was a conference car—fixed seats removed and 
a table set down the length of the car with movable 
chairs on each side. Here the Governor had his daily 
conferences with the reporters, fifty of whom noted his 
sayings and doings. A relay of shorthand experts would 
take down questions and answers, then go into the car 
ahead (a baggage car turned into an office) and dictate 
their notes to typists who cut mimeograph stencils. 
At the close of the interviews complete reports of every 
spoken word were available. The writers could then 
go another car forward and write their stories in a car 
equipped with typewriters. There representatives of the 
Postal and Western Union Telegraph companies received 
the finished press copy and dropped it off into waiting 
hands at the first station. 

Two advance men preceded the train. Their job was 
to make all local arrangements in each town tobe visited. 
Every member of the 
special train party, in- 
cluding the reporters, 
had half a compartment 
on the train and an 
automobile number as- 
signed to him. He kept 
the same number 
throughout the trip. 
When the train arrived 
at a town where a 
twenty-four-hour stop 
was to be made, bags 
would be packed and 
identified with tags. 
The writers would leave 
the train, find their 
numbered automobiles, 
be driven to the hotels, 
where rooms would be 
reserved for them. And 
within halfan hour their 
baggage would follow. 


i B. Wood, for four yeors 

oscow correspondent of the 

Chicago Daily News, and one 

of the best known correspond 
ents in the country 
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It was a great train, all paid for by the Democratic 
National Committee, except for the accommodations 
enjoyed by the reporters. They paid their own way, 
but paid it to the treasurer of the National Committee. 
It was quite a shock to some old-time political reporters, 
used to watching Democratic candidates traveling in the 
helter-skelter fashion once enforced by party poverty, to 
see that train. As it pulled into the Albany train shed 
to take the Governor and his party aboard for the first 
trip, one of these old-timers walked along the cars in 
growing amazement, until he came to the name of the 
private car in which Governor Smith was to live. The 
car was named the St. Nicholas. 

*“Who says there is no Santa Claus!’’ he bellowed. 


Hoodlums and Millionaires 


Junius B. Wood was with Governor Smith on all his 
trips after the first westward swing. Mr. Wood was 
keeping himself busy on a four-month vacation by re- 
establishing contact with American politics after four 
years in Moscow for the Chicago Daily News foreign 
service. He has traveled the wide world and is truly 
one of the Olympians of the press. He likes to smoke 





President Roosevelt was a stickler for formality, in spite of his occasionally 
unconventional ideas. The good-will tours of the Prince of Wales have made 
him familiar to reporters all over the world 


corn-cob pipes filled with a Russian tobacco substitute 
called mahorka. This is hard on his companions. He 
buys his shirts in Paris, and is not averse to one with 
bright green stripes, or brilliant pink, with collar and 
scarf to match. He shaves his head in warm weather 
for comfort. 

Mr. Wood drew an open touring car in the parade from 
station to hotel with Governor Smith in a Virginia city. 
Three others assigned to ride with him had skipped the 
parade, and Wood had the back seat of the open car all 
to himself. So, sitting grandly with his hat off, and 
smoking his favorite pipe, he rode through the closely 
packed crowd. He was a bit startled to hear a woman's 
strident voice saying, ‘“There goes one of those Tam- 
many hoodlums now!"’ 

Mr. Wood turned to see her pointing her finger at him. 

I had a similar experience. When Mr. Hoover started 
east after the Palo Alto notification his first big public 
appearance was at Los Angeles. There was a parade 
from the railroad station to the new city hall. Auto- 
mobiles were provided by the Los Angeles dealers, big, 
new, shiny cars fresh from the sales floors. Like Mr. 
Wood, I too drew a car to myself in that parade. As the 
procession of brilliant automobiles, all as big as box cars, 
rounded a corner, a man who stood at the curb leveled 
a shaking hand at me. 

*‘Huh,”’ he snarled. ‘‘Hoover has all the millionaires 


back of him!"’ 
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The superdreadnaught Maryland of the United States Battle Fleet, on which President Herbert Hoover began his tour of South America 





Time-Wide World 


Traveling with Presidents provides vari- 
ety. President Roosevelt was a stickler for 
formality, asking that the reporters with 
him wear formal day and evening clothes. 
Such details seldom concerned President 
Taft. President Wilson seemed seldom to 
be aware that there were newspapermen on 
his trains at all, so far as contact with 
them was concerned. President Harding, 
whose greatest fault was his over-friendli- 
ness, was closer to the writers on his trips 
than any of the recent Presidents, and less 
formal, too. He grieved more than any 
of the others when, on his tragic Alaskan trip, two re- 
porters were killed in automobile accidents in Colorado. 

Mr. Coolidge was always quite well aware of the 
reporters on his trains, and when he had anything of 
importance to transmit to them they were quickly 
made aware of it. Nothing was ever left to guess-work 
on a train commanded by the man from Vermont. 
Exact schedules would be arranged covering every move- 
ment of the party from start to finish. Mr. Coolidge 
loves seeaneniioy. It was arranged that a train on which 
he traveled for one of his short jaunts from Washington 
was to run on the schedule of a regular passenger train. 
The general passenger agent, who accom- 
panied the party, did a little figuring and 
found that, since the special would make 
fewer stops, the Presidential train could be 
brought to its destination thirty minutes 
ahead of the time that had been announced. 

“The train will come in at 9:30 instead of 
10 o’clock,"’ the railroad man proudly told 
the President. 

**We are due to arrive at 10 o’clock,”’ Mr. 
Coolidge said in his precisely clipped words. 
The train arrived at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Hoover, realizing well the value of 
close contact with the news-writers in the 
formulation of public opinion, began, early 
in his campaign, to invite two or three re- 
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prior to his inauguration 





Four famous Americans whose actions are recorded almost daily in the newspapers: President Hoover, Henry Ford, 
Thomas A. Edison and Harvey Firestone. They were gathered together, when this picture was taken, to celebrate 
Edison's eighty-second birthday 


porters to break bread with Mrs. Hoover and him- 
self. They kept up the practice, whether they were en 
route, at home, on the South American trip, or in 
Florida. While he said little at these luncheons or 
dinners,—or sometimes breakfasts,—he had an oppor- 
tunity to size up the reporters and form his ow@ opinions 
about their abilities. 


When Mr. Hoover Talked 


President Hoover is not a small-talk conversationist. 
The news-writer usually forms his opinions of prominent 
men and» women from general hit-and-run conversations 
rather than in any more detailed way. The famous per- 
son who does not talk readily becomes at once a problem 
and a challenge. 

As a lunchéon guest going to Palo Alto from Washing- 
ton on the Hoover train last summer I had my first oppor- 
tunity for an informal conversation with the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. I knew his record; I had 
read many words of biographical material about him; I 
had interviewed him. But I had never had the oppor 
tunity to sit down and just—talk. 

After luncheon, during which he said very little, the 
party adjourned to the lounge end of the private car. The 





























Ti~es-Wide World 


President Hoover arrives at the home of President Gonzales 
Viquez of Costa Rica in the course of his pre-inauguration tour 


conversation moved slowly. Books on the reading table 
were of little help; those I had read he had not read 
Live topics at issue in the campaign were taboo. Some 
fifteen minutes of a one-sided conversation reminded me 
vividly of President Coolidge’s dry remark a few days 
earlier at Superior when photographers asked him and 
Mr. Hoover to talk as they sat together. ‘Hoover won't 
keep up his end of it," he said. But just as I despaired 
the most, luck came to myaid. I made a misstatement 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 410] 
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deafening crashes the gigantic shells of steel swung to their chain hoists. Up shot the hoists. The shells slammed out and crashed to the metal tables behind 


the guns. Signal bells jangled. 


Metal crashed on metal. 


Shells rammed noisily home before the shrieking mechanical rammers 


Two Turret Wins 


IEUT. HARGRAVE ABBOTT was known 
as ‘‘Spec’’ to his messmates because he 
was both small and slightly freckled 
This morning he stood disconsolately on 
the forec’s'le outside Number Two turret 
1 the U.S.S. Alaska. He was clad in blue dunga- 
rees, but wore a uniform cap. Over his head loomed 
the three gigantic sixteen-inch guns which he com- 
manded The battleship rolled gently in the long 
Pacific swell as she steamed slowly toward the harbor. 
Not a week ago the Alaska had emerged from drydock 
after a general overhauling that had left scarcely a scrap 
of her machinery, propelling, turret or control unex- 
amined. Navy yard officers had been over every inch of 
her with, you might say, a fine tooth comb. She was in 
fighting trin 
Until this morning, Spec had felt the same. Now 
gloom had set 


> 
1 down on his drooping shoulders. 
Ole Hanson, gunner’s mate and crack gun-pointer of 
Turret Two, had just let his hand be caught 1n the ele- 
vating mechanism under the great guns. Spec's heart 
t to the suffering man as he was helped aft to 

But that was only half of Spec’s present 

ew that the loss of the best gun-pointer 

pretty nearly wrecked his chances for 

score at the coming Target Practice 


By Fitzhugh Green 
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Furthermore, the new fleet orders called for an official 
inquiry into the work of all turret officers who failed to 
do well at target practice. Without Ole Hanson only 
a miracle could save the score of Turret Two. It took 
months to make a gun-pointer. And Practice was only 
a few weeks away 

“Cooks my goose, all right!"’ thought Spec sa 

A marine orderly strode toward him ph pore 

‘Captain Mills wishes to see you, sir Says you 
needn't change into uniform.” 

With set jaws Spec followed the marine to the 
cabin. 

He found the skipper seated writing at his desk. 
Also in the cabin was another young officer about Spec’s 
own age, but of considerably different build, looks and 
state of mind. 

William Battreall Halligan, also Lieutenant, U.S. N., 
was known throughout the fleet as ‘Good Old Bill” 
Halligan. And he had that “‘Good Old Bill’’ look 


about him, if you know what I mean. Big, ex- 
pansive, ruddy, a born optimist, and always in the 
height of good humor, Bill was one of those lucky 
chaps who just can't help having all the best things 
of life come their way 

Good Old Bill had Turret Four on the Alaska. He 
was Spec’s great rival for gunnery honors. 

“Guess the Old Man's heard about Hanson and is 
going to tell me to find out from Bill Halligan how to 
run a turret,’’ was Spec's dismal thought. 

Captain Mills swung about in his chair. He was a 
sturdy old seaman with bristling moustache and heavy 
chin. ‘Good afternoon, gentlemen. Which of you 
would like to go on a nice cruise through the South Sea 
Islands and up the China coast?” 

The two young gentlemen were too surprised to answer, 
Bill Halligan recovering himself first. With an air 
of smiling pleasure he exclaimed: 

“Suits me to the ground, sir!"’ 

“It’s Admiral Burns who wants a flag lieutenant when 
he leaves with his Specia] Service Squadron next month. 
Ever been on staff duty, Halligan?” 

Bill gave a slight deprecatory wave of his hand. ‘‘Why, 
yes, sir. I heped the commandant in the Washington 
Navy Yard two years ago."’ He made the statement some- 
what vaguely, but his smile lent conviction to his words. 
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Spec's struggle had borne fruit. 


The Captain turned to Spec ‘How about you, 
Abbott?” 

Though Spec was still a little stunned by the relief of 
not being on the mat for the accident in his turret, he 
replied: ““Why—yes, sir, there's nothing I'd like better!"’ 

And there wasn't. For ever since Spec had graduated 
from Annapolis he had been dreaming of an Asiatic 
cruise. Year after year he had slaved at gunnery work 
Somehow the chance to visit the far places of the globe 
just hadn't come his way. And now this detail with 
Admiral Burns was just what he wanted 

“I think I could help the Admiral, sir,"’ broke in Bill 
Halligan. ‘‘You see,”’ he nodded good-naturedly, like 
a book-agent trying to make a sale, ‘I went to Honolulu 
when I was a boy. Know the islands, you might say, 
sir.”’ 

The skipper’s eyes twinkled 
changed since then, Halligan.” 

Bill bowed respectfully but at once raised his ruddy 
countenance and beamed upon his commanding officer. 

Spec’s glum expression Lepdinted. He felt suddenly 
that Bill Halligan was simply bluffing him out of a good 
job. “I've had a lot of experiences as signal officer, 
Captain,"’ he said. 

“Right,"’ agreed Captain Mills. 
why your name is being considered." 

The skipper rose to his feet. ‘‘Gentlemen, I have an 
idea. The Admiral knows you both and likes you. He 
has left the choice between you entirely up to me. Not 
that I want to lose a good turret officer—"" 

Bill's shining eyes blinked gratefully, but Spec could 
only stare, biting his lip. 

‘Far from it. But I have my orders from the Ad- 
miral to send one or the other of you to him. So I have 


“Things might have 


“The very reason 


To his joy his ninety men 
worked with the smoothness of a well-oiled machine 


decided to let you make your own choice,’ 

For just a moment a shadow seemed to 
cross Bill Halligan’s face. 

“Gentlemen, I haye made up my mind 
that the one of you who makes the highest 
score on the coming target practice will be 
the Admiral's aide in the South Sea cruise 
of the Special Service Squadron!”* 

Bill Halligan’s face again became 
wreathed in smiles. Turret Four, he knew, 
had the best crew aboard. And he had just 
heard that Turret Two had lost its best and 
only good gun-pointer, Ole Hanson! 

Spec stood rooted to the spot. If he told 
Captain Mills about the accident, it would 
ruin his chances then and there. Yet if he 
didn’t tell him and let the decision rest on 
the shooting he and Bill might do, Bill 
must inevitably win. It wouldn't be sport- 
ing to try to crawl out. He'd have to shoot 
anyway—train another man, and all that. 
But with a finished crew Turret Four was 
bound to win. Any way he looked at it 
he was sunk 


ILL faced him on deck a few minutes 

later. ‘Spec, old skate,’’ he grinned, 

‘you weren't meant to be a flag lieu- 
tenant. Now were you?” 

“Aw, go bite a rubber boot!’’ growled 
Spec. 
Bill cocked his slightly oversized cap at 
a more rakish angle, puffed out his barrel 
chest and:took a few stiff-legged strides 
along the seams 

**Yes, Admiral! No, Admiral!"’ he barked 
in solemn mockery. 

He gave an exaggerated salute, legs stiff, 
and bowed slightly at his waist. He turned 
back to his unhappy shipmate. 

“You see, Spec,.some of us are born to 
associate with the great!’’ He nodded 
sagely and winked one eye. ‘“‘Now you, 
young man, are just a durned fine common 
or garden naval officer.. You—"’ 

“Say, you big piece of cheese!’’ burst the 
exasperated Spec. ““You've got to win this 
job yet! Don't you realize that?”’ 

“Absolutely. Quite. But surely Fate 
wouldn't be so unkind as to deprive the Ad- 
miral of a flag lieutenant like William Bat- 
treall Halligan!" 

Banter though it was, Spec found it hard 
to keep up the friendly tilt. With the 
cards stacked against him, he was in no 
mood to play 

“Tell you what I'll do, Bill,’* he suddenly 
blurted. “‘If you win, you'll not only get 
the job, but I'll shine your shoes for you in 
public e 

A wild contract. But the hot desire to 
humiliate the gay but irritating person of 
Good Old Bill Halligan had become un 
controllable. Yet, when Bill had shaken 
hands of the crazy bargain and gone in answer to a call 
from aft, Spec felt himself already humiliated 

For he knew Bill had a good turret; good enough to 
run a close race with any turret in the fleet. Its crew 
liked Bill. For months the men had worked together 
asateam. They had been trained in the previous year 
by one of the best officers in gunnery. Asa fighting unit 
on a man-o'-war there wasn't a group of men in the 
world could beat thetu. 

Spec knew, on the other hand, that his own gang con 
tained but a skeleton of good men. Some of the old 
timers had been paid off; others, like Ole Hanson, had 
been shifted elsewhere through some chance or other 
They meant well; but they were a young, inexperienced, 
happy-go-lucky lot who would in time 
make a crack crew. That time, Spec 
sadly felt, was still far off 

At this moment Attention sounded 
in the bugle. All about the decks men 
sprang to their feet. Officers straight- 
ened in their tracks. It was the flag 
ship passing abeam: the U. S. S. Cali 
fornia, which would be the leader of the 
Special Service Squadron to the romantic 
waters Spec so longed to visit 

The sight of her thrilled him as he 
stood there at attention, swaying 
slightly with the motion of the deck 
underfoot. The flagship was one of 
the newest and finest warships in the 
fleet. Her sides and upperworks glis- 
tened with a new coat of paint. Her 
brasswork shone Her big guns, 
bridge, masts, superstructure, broadside 
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and boats all bore the mark of the superb condition in 
which a crew of picked officers and men kept her 

As she passed close aboard Spec recognized the erect 
white-haired figure of the famous commander-in-chief 
of the fleet.» Behind Admiral Burns stood a taller figure, 
resplendent in gold aiguillettes, the present flag licutenant 
Spec knew this aide was about to be promoted to gun- 
nery officer of a big ship in recognition of his fine service 
with the highest power in the battleship force. 

What a job it would be! What experience! What an 
advantage for his professional future! Spec felt his 
blood warm at the very thought of it 

‘Carry on!"’ sounded the Alaska's buglers. 

But Spec"did not. relax. This time he was stiffened 
by more than a military convention. There had come to 
him a sudden inspiration. He had made up his mind to 
beat Halligan if it was the last thing he did in his life! 
He might not have good.men; there was time to train 
them. “He might have lost Ole Hanson; but even-Ole 
had not always been a crack pointer. Bill Halligan was 
a lucky devil and a competent officer ¥ 

‘But he's only human!"’ said Spec through his téeth 
‘And if he’s going to beat me, I'll be glad to shine his 
blooming shoes in public!"’ 

There was no time to lose. Spec sent for his boat- 
swain's mate, big Dan O'Callahan. O'Callahan was the 
great power in the Second Division, which manned 
Turret Two. He was a mighty Irishman, red-faced and 
thick-shouldered. _Time was when he had been the 
heavy-weight boxing champion of the Navy. By sheer 
physical force he had held the shattered Second Division 
together when chance had broken it to bits the year 
before. Now he'was slaving away with the young re- 
cruits. But while openly he kept them together, he 
knew as well as they how little they felt the fierce en- 
thusiasm that the trained gunnery man finally learns 
to know. 

“‘Dan,”’. said Spec with a friendliness O'Callahan 
secretly understood and liked, ‘‘think we can make any- 
thing out of our gang before we shoot week after next?"’ 

The Irish face before him went a shade deeper hue, and 
the shock of red hair that stood out from under the white 
hat seemed to bristle with some inner fury. 

‘“Make anything outa thim!"" exploded O'Callahan 
“The blisterin’ loafers got milk running in their veins! 
Pack o’ kids, I—"’ 

‘Right,’ put in Spec quietly. He was half the size 
of the excitable boatswain's mate, but the latter stopped 
his tirade instantly. 

“Yessir!’’ panted O'Callahan 

“IT just want to tell you, Dan, that if we don't beat 
Turret Four it’s going to be very bad for someone."’ 

‘For whom?”’ asked O'Callahan suspiciously. 

“For me.”’ 

O'Callahan started slightly. Never had he betrayed 
by word or deed his deep conviction that the slight young 
man before him had the makings of the best naval officer 
since ar Paul. Jones. But O'Callahan knew men 
And, despite his own blustering, he knew that the quiet- 
spoken, steely-eyed, wiry type that Spec Abbott was 
often carried the heaviest punch 

“Well, then—"’ said O'Callahan haltingly and wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand. ‘Then, sir, I 
guess we can beat the bloody trunnels outa them, sir!"’ 

Spec smiled. “I think we can, Dan."’ 

Dan waited as if for a secret. He was not disappointed 

“Get the gang on the gun deck, Dan. Tell ‘em I want 
to talk tothem. And when I get through I'll go and you 
tell ‘em the same thing in your own words.’ 

‘But we need a gun-pointer, sir,’’ said O'Callahan, un 
convinced. ‘‘Ole’s out for good.” 

“Sure. I'll fix that.”’ 

O'Callahan marched forward like a first-class battle 
ship steaming into its harbor berth. There was a glint 
of battle in his eye. For him Turret Four was as good as 
beaten. If Mister Abbott wanted to do a thing, there 
was no one else in the Navy more likely to succeed. To 
be sure, that Mister Halligan was a fine-appearin’ man 
But he didn't hold no candle to the boss 
of Turret Two! 


PEC’S speech to his division on that 
memorable day is long since for 
gotten. It was a very brief speech, 

not over five minutes. The gist of it 
was that Turret Two had a lot of un 
discovered talent among the ninety-odd 
men in its crew, and that the only turret 
likely to beat it at Target Practice was 
Turret Four However, if by any 
chance Four had the better score, it 
would only be because the crew of Tur 
ret Two hadn't done anywhere near the 
best they could 

Trite words, spoken in a voice that 
was almost too quiet to be forceful 
Yet the speech left the division silent 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 398 
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Out at the other end of the shed Jimmy went, blinking as bis eyes encountered the glow of the dying sun. Reflections from a myriad of glistening rails dazzled him 
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Jimmy Takes to the Air 


HE trouble with these birds is they won't 
talk turkey,"’ growled Mayor Haley, the big 
man with the roll of fat bulging out over his 
coat collar in the back 
“Yeah, they want us to buy up title to 
a third of the county and give it to them to use,"’ 
the thin-faced man beside him replied, leering out 
of his shifty eyes 
Young Jim Byers, assistant to President Allison 
of the Old Stony System, third occupant of the rear seat 
of a big limousine, marked *‘Official,’’ and owned by the 
city of Carroll, pretended not to hear either remark. 
He gazed out of the window at the rapidly passing land- 
scape and wondered at the meaning of the two statements 
he had just heard 
‘Before we movea peg on this thing,’’ continued Mayor 
Haley, speaking around a huge cigar that he did not 
bother to remove from his mouth, “they've got to see me.”” 
hen they'll know they've been called, hey?’’ laughed 
the other 
Byers, still looking out of the window, did not sce 
that the thin-faced man hastily turned to note whether 
he was listening to them He was too busy trying to 
understand them 
‘What d’you say your name is?’’ inquired the Mayor, 
suddenly, reaching a fat hand across his companion’s 
knees to lay it on Jimmy's knee 
“Byers, sir,’’ Jimmy replied. “‘Nice country around 
here.”’ 
Young to be an officer of the railroad, ain’t you?” 
“T'm not an officer—just assistant to Mr. Allison, this 
summer vacation,’’ explained Jim 
Vacation? Oh, a college boy, hey? Say, listen, you 
go to Jordan? Are you that Byers?’’ asked the Mayor. 
By George, I thought I knew you. My kid goes to 
Jordan. I've seen you play football. Know my kid, 
Patsy Haley? 


By Jonathan “Brooks 
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“Why, yes—that is, I know who he is, of course,” 
said Jim. He remembered young Haley, a fat, spoiled 
youngster who was usually in trouble with the faculty 
for dissipation or neglected studies. 

“Well, well, I’m certny glad to see you,’’ exclaimed 
the Mayor. “Say, what do you know about aviation, 
anyhowe”’ 

‘Nothing much,"’ Byers grinned. “‘I’m on this trip 
only to help Mr. Allison any way I can.” 

“Well, you can sure help him, if you've got the right 
kind of sense,"’ said Mayor Haley, winking at him. 
‘Patsy says you're smart asa blister, way you can play 
football. Now then—’’ 

But at this instant the limousine whirled off the paved 
road into a driveway and drew to a stop behind another 
big car. Men were getting out of it, and the Mayor 
reached for the handle on the rear door of the limousine. 
“Talk this thing over with you before you leave town,”’ 
he said, hastily. They left the car and joined the other 
party, ahead of them. 

President Allison, with Tracy Fox, a celebrated 
aviator, John Wharton, general passenger superintendent 
of the Old Stony, and the president of the Carroll Cham- 
ber of Commerce Ports the other group. They were 
visiting Carroll, the last of three cities considered as 
a junction point for air and rail passenger service across 
the continent. Old Stony and a Far-Western line were 
planning a thirty-six-hour service between the Atlantic 


and the Pacific, to revolutionize long-distance trans- 
portation. 

“This is the last of the four landing fields, is it, 
Mr. Mayor?”’ asked President llison. 

“Yeah, and the best and most expensive one,"’ 
said Mayor Haley. ‘‘Only a quarter of a mile from 
your tracks, over there, and less than half a mile 
from the end of the last siding before your road 
drops down to double track. You'd only have a 

few rods of new siding to put down—"’ 

‘‘That’s good,’’ said Wharton. 

“No use to walk allover it,’’ spoke up Fox, the aviator. 
“It's level as a floor. Acreage O. K., too, judging by 
this memo I've got. I say this is the field.’’ 

“You'll probably be the judge, in the last analysis,”’ 
said President Allison. 

“But it costs a wad of money,’’ complained the Mayor. 
“I don't know whether our taxpayers will stand for it or 
not. We'll have to make a bond issue and bring the 
other railroads and air lines into this proposition, too. 
Some job. I'm not sure we could swing it. Awful load 
on me and my administration, see?” 

“But Carroll wants this airport?’’ asked Allison. 

‘“Certainly,”’ began the Chamber of Commerce head. 

“Lot of newspaper talk for it,’ broke in the Mayor, 
‘‘and the Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution and 
had a committee find a lot of fields and weed ‘em out until 
these four we've seen were the only ones left. But that 
don’t mean, yet, that Carroll will stand for spending 
a million dollars or so. That would be my job—to 
put it over, see?’’ The Mayor apparently had little 
respect for the president of the Chamber of Commerce or 
his organization. 

‘“Well,”’ said President Allison, ‘‘there’s no use wast- 
ing time. We're ina hurry. If Carroll does not want 
this big airport, with all it will mean to the city, we 
have two other cities fighting for it. They've each 
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promised to get action and have a field ready for us in 
ninety days.” 

“Yeah? Don't kid me, Allison,’’ laughed the Mayor, 
winking at the thin-faced man. ‘We weren't born yes- 
terday. Neither of those towns has a chance to get this 
thing, and they know it. You want this field in Carroll. 
We've got inside stuff, see?”’ 

“I'm not kidding you,’’ President Allison replied. 
The group was drifting back to the two cars. ‘“We pre- 
fer Carroll. It’s located better with reference to both 
train and plane schedule possibilities. But either of the 
other two towns would do. We'll get along.” 

‘And I'm not saying Carroll won't do this thing,” 
protested the Mayor, changing his tone. ‘‘I’m saying it 
will be a job, and if we go at it right, maybe we can 
swing it. We'll have to talk it over.” 

“Any talking will have to be done quickly,”’ said 
Allison. 

““Listen—when do you leave town?’’ the Mayor asked. 
“Like to go over this proposition with you personally, 
see? Get right at it.” 

“Our car will be hooked onto the Flyer, eight 
o’clock,"’ President Allison replied. 

“See you at about half-past six?’’ asked Mayor Haley. 

“Yes, if you've got anything new to offer, then,” 
agreed Mr. Allison. 

‘Want to see some of my people and find out whether 
they'll stand for this bond issue—help me put it over,” 
said Haley. 

“We'll help, of course,’’ spoke up the Chamber presi- 
dent. But Haley ignored him and clinched his appoint- 
ment. Presently the groups divided, and the official car 
took Allison, Wharton, Fox and Jim Byers back to the 
Union Station, where dinner was awaiting them in the 
president's private car. Little was said of the day's 
inspection tour, for it was the third long day of tripping 
around the outskirts of big cities and looking at flat, 
monotonous suburban tracts—and the third day of deal- 
ing diplomatically with city officials and welcoming 
committees. Fox was enthusiastic about the newest 
field, and Wharton said briefly it was the handiest one 
yet viewed. Byers was still pondering over what Haley 
and his companion had said in the limousine. 


FTER dinner, the evening being bright and warm in 

a long, slow sunset, Byers got out of the car and 

took a stroll along the tracks and into the giant 

train shed.. ‘Talk turkey,’’ Haley had said, and Jim 

chuckled. ‘‘They’re calling aviators birdmen nowadays,” 

he thought. ‘‘But I think a buzzard has a nerve to think 

of talking turkey.’" He had taken a dislike to the huge 

Mayor Haley and his greasy ways, and he remembered 

with distaste his few contacts with the Mayor's son, 
Patsy, notorious ne’er-do-well, on the Jordan campus 

Absently he counted fourteen Pullmans in a train 
waiting for time to pull out, as he strolled along the 
platform between the tracks. Out 
at the other end of the shed he 
went, blinking as his eyes en- 
countered the glow of the dying 
sun. Reflections from a myriad 
of glistening rails dazzled him 
Ten pairs of rails ran side by side 
through the great long shed 
Perhaps two blocks away they be 
gan to divide and spread out, fan 
wise, turning for the main lines they 
followed. Turning back again, 
Byers went through the shed once 
more and saw the same long and 
wide lane opening out at the other 
end of the roofed inclosure. A 
hasty glance to either side showed 
no tall skyscrapers or telegraph 
wires to hem in the place 

Suddenly inspired, Byers turned 
and almost ran to the private car. 

““Mr. Fox,’’ he called, as he 
climbed the steps. The flyer did not 
answer. Byers proceeded into the 
compartment passage and found 
President Allison, Wharton and Fox 
in close conference. ., 

**Excuse me, can I interrupt?’ he 
asked. ‘Mr. Fox?’’ \ 

“What is it, Byers? But wait,” 
said President Allison. ‘Did you 
hear anything today, while you 
were with the Mayor?” 

“Yes, sir, and I'd like to talk to you, before you see 
him,”’ said Jimmy. ‘‘But, Mr. Allison, before he comes, 
and while it still is daylight, I'd like to get Mr. Fox to 
go out and walk off the distance in which the tracks here 
are parallel." 

**What for?’’ asked Fox. He, in common with Whar- 
ton, had resented the youngster’s presence on the trip in 
place of some older, more experienced man. 

“To see how far it is,’’ Byers grinned. 


“Besides, he’s got something to tell me about," said 
Allison. ‘‘Go ahead, Fox, and you, too, Wharton. 
Haley will be here in a few minutes, and I'd like to get 
Jim's line on him before he comes.”’ 

Wondering what Byers was driving at, the aviator 
and the superintendent left the car. 

“What do you think of the great Mayor?” smiled Mr. 
Allison. 

“T wouldn’t trust him as far as I can kick an elephant,” 
Byers replied, earnestly. ‘‘I think the man is crooked, 
Mr. Allison.” 

“Why?” chuckled the president. 

“Well, because I heard him tell that thin-faced man 
with him that you'd have to talk turkey before this 
thing could be put over,’’ said Jim; “that you'd have to 
‘see’ the right man and ‘call’ him, or something like 
that.” 

‘‘H’m,”’ mused the president. ‘‘I thought he was 
backing and filling to get into a place where he could 
either hold us up for some money or figure a graft out of 
the city’s funds in connection with the airport. But, 
Byers, did he know you heard him?” 

“I pretended not to hear,’’ Jim replied. ‘‘But I'm 
not sure what his scheme was. Maybe he wanted me to 
hear, so that I'd run and tell you about it. I did not let 
on that I had heard, you see. But before we got out of 
the car at that last field he started talking to me again. 
He said he wanted to see me before we left town. His 
son goes to Jordan—"’ 

“Know him?” 

““Yes,"’ said Byers. ‘‘He’s just like his father.’ 

‘So you don’t like him,”’ laughed Mr. Allison. “Well, 
I don't blame you. Haley's reputation is none too good, 
but I did not suppose he would be so bold as to try a hold- 
up or graft in this case. It is a big thing, wide = to 
the public gaze, and he'd get caught, unless we bribed 
him on the side to swing the deal, out of our own money.” 

‘But why doesn’t he make his graft in the real-estate 
end of it?’’ asked Byers. 

‘Don't worry; he’s probably looking after that all 
right,’’ President Allison said. ‘Having sewed up a rake- 
off there, he’s now looking on this side of the fence or 
more. But we'll fool him, somehow. We've just got 
to find a site in Carroll, and this last one was ideal. But 
we'll not be blackmailed. 
or be a party to any crooked 
deal we can avoid. No, 
sir!” 

“I didn't think so, sir, 
but just the same I thought 
I ought to tell you what he 


said.’ 


“I'm not goin’ to work my head off and put it over 
for nothing. That's clear, ain't it?’ said the 
Mayor. *' Perfectly!’ smiled Mr. Allison. *‘ And 


it’s also the end of our interview" 


We'll not offer any bribes, 
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“Glad you did, and I'll be on my guard,”’ said Mr. 
Allison. 


S he spoke, they both heard the big voice of 
Mayor Haley asking the porter where he could 
find President Allison. An instant later, the 

huge Mayor joined them. Byers started to leave the 
compartment, but Mr. Allison detained him. 

“Thought I'd get a chance to talk confidential about 
this matter,"’ said Haley, with a frowning glance at 
Byers. 

“Byers is my confidential assistant,"’ smiled Mr. Al- 
lison. ‘‘And he'll be right at home. What do you 
think, by this time?”’ 

“Well, sir, I begin to believe we can do it,”’ exclaimed 
the Mayor. “‘Of course, it will be a tough job. Our 
tax rate’s high; taxpayers already are complaining. 
Million-dollar bond issue is a big thing. But if we go 
at it right, and I can get some help, I think we can see it 
through.” 

‘What do you mean, help?"’ the president asked. 

“Got to sell the town on the idea and shove the kickers 
and crooks to one side,’ Haley explained, with a wave 
of his hand. ‘A lot of people will say we are suckers. 
Why should the city of Carroll build a depot, on land it 
bought, for the Old Stony System? Why don’t you buy 
your own site, and build your own airport? You're 
gonna make the money out of it, not us. You ought to 
pay us to let you in here, and—" 

“Those days are gone forever,"’ interrupted President 
Allison. ‘‘In the old days, every community held up 
the railroads for money and bled them in every way pos- 
sible. I'll venture the railroads spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to get into and through Carroll 
franchises, political graft, and so on. But that’s all 
passed. Here’s the point, Mr. Haley—the railroads 
made Carroll a great transportation center. Six systems 
meet here and put what once was a little country town on 
the map as a great city. They paid for the privilege, 
and they have made Carroll as a railroad center and 
manufacturing and shipping city. Now, we will put 
Carroll on the map as a great air-traffic center. But 
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only if Carroll wants to be on the map badly enough to 
buy that landing field and pave it.”’ 

“And give it to you, hey? That's good,” Haley 
sneered. 

‘No; give us the use of it, only,"’ said Mr. Allison 
“We'll build our own hangars and a small station. But 
all the airlines can use it,—aviation companies doing 
passenger and freight and express business,—and other 
railroads using airplanes will use it. Carroll will have 
better and faster express and passenger service than any 
other city in this part of the world—if Carroll wants it, 
as these other two cities do.” 

“Yeah, but you got to have Carroll,’ blurted the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 399) 
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Officers in charge of the S-4 Salvage Expedition. At the 

left is Commander Saunders, salvage officer, and the author 

of this articleznext to him is Capt. E. King, commander of 

the S-4 salvage force; and at the extreme right is Lieut. 
H Hartley, commanding the U. S. S. Falcon 


F all the catastrophes that may befall a band 
of men in this mechanical age of ours, none 
can exceed, in horror and hopelessness, the 
plight of the crew of a sunken submarine, 
trapped in a cold steel hull perhaps two 

hundred feet below the surface of the sea. 

A layman is apt to be none too fond of submarines. 
I have seen landsmen, visiting the interior of under- 
water craft, become pale and shaky even though she was 
safely moored at her dock in a quiet harbor. The cramped 
quarters, the low, narrow bulkhead doors, the apparently 
insane jumble of pipes, cables and machinery everywhere, 
the close smell of hot oil—all these things bring home to 
him the dreadful possibilities of being trapped in a space 
barely large enough to turn around ‘in; with no food, no 
light, and a steadily diminishing supply of air. 

The men who go down to the sea in submarines must 
be brave men. They accept the possibilities of tragedy 
as part of the day’s work. But to those who remain 
above water or on dry land the fate of submarine crews 
like those aboard the Italian F-14 or our own S-4 must 
always seem not only tragic but needless. It may be 
some consolation to them to realize that the submarines 
of today are so completely perfected and so carefully 
operated that there remains very little likelihood: of 
casualty in ordinary under-water mancuvering. But as 
long as other ships sail the seas there will always exist 
the possibility of collision; and as along as the crews of 
submarines may find themselves in sudden and terrible 
danger through no fault of their own they must be 
provided with the most complete, modern and efficient 


levices that can be devised. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Above water at last: the S-4 in drydock at the Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. The water is being pumped away, and for the first 


time the hole made by the Coast Guard destroyer Paulding is coming into view. 


In the background are the pontoons which were 


used to float the S-4 from the spot where she went down off Provincetown, Cape Cod, into Boston Harbor 


Sixteen Fathoms Down 


A first-hand story of courage and heroism at the bottom of the sea 


By (ommander Harold € Saunders, U. S. N.’ 


When the bow of the Coast Guard destroyer Paulding 
cut through the steel hull of the S-4 one winter day in 
1927, forty men went to their deaths. Six of them lived 
for several days imprisoned in the torpedo room in which 
they had taken a last desperate refuge. Heartbreaking 
as this tragedy was, it has had the effect of rousing all 
of us, as never before, to the necessity of providing 
every means of safe escape for men in a steel prison 
underneath the seas. 

But the tragedy of the S-4 has still another by-product. 
It produced as gripping a story of courage and heroism 
as has ever been written, one which, to my way of 
thinking, has never been properly told or fully ap- 
preciated. The men who raised the S-4 performed a 
task that was regarded as impossible, not only for 
the power of machinery but for the sinew of man. 

My own knowledge of this tale - 
comes at first hand. I was assigned 
as salvage officer and was in charge 
of all under-water work on the S-4. 
Hope for the saving of life had been 
reluctantly abandoned; but the deter- 
mination that the S-4 should be raised, 
and the bodies of the crew laid in 
peace beside their brothers, never for 
an instant flagged. We set to work. 


Tackling the Impossible 


It is one thing to risk one’s life to 
venture into the deadly depths of the 
sea when the life of a comrade is at 
stake—when to lay down one’s life 
for a fellow man seems a glory. It is 
quite another, however, to crawl 
down through a cavernous ditch of 
slimy mud, to squirm one’s way under 
a thousand tons of steel, half-buried 
on the bottom, just for the sake of 
poking under it a rope no larger 
than a clothesline. 

The Secretary of the Navy gener- 
ously placed the entire resources of 
the Navy Department at our disposal, 
and for the three months following 
we lived through such a period as is 
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sometimes experienced once in a lifetime but usually 
hever—twelve weeks, when, except for the weather, our 
every wish was fulfilled! 

We talked the matter over with the oldest inhabitants 
and considered it among ourselves, and were forced to 
believe that only two or three diving days a week could 
be expected during the winter and spring. The S-4 lay 
exposed to the prevailing northwest wind and sea, sweep- 
ing across Massachusetts Bay, in a locality where wintry 
storms were sudden and violent. The prospects for diving 
work throughout the winter were anything but bright. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all unfavorable signs, we had 
already made thirty-seven dives, later in the year than 
diving had ever before been accomplished in the open sea. 





* For an account of Commander Saunders’ career and achievements, 
turn to page 418. 





A group of the naval divers who helped to raise the S-4. They are, from left to right: 
Back row—Michels, Eadie, Wilson, Carr, Eiben; front row—Crilley, Mattox, and 


Doherty 
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We had with us Captain King, Lieutenant-Commander 
Ellsberg and Lieutenant Hartley, and Tibbals, Loughman 
and Cregan, and many other veterans of the salvage crew 
of the S-51. Their records showed that they had over- 
come scores of seemingly insurmountable obstacles in the 
past. We felt that we had the Navy Department and the 
country behind us, and we tackled the salvaging of the 
S-4 with the idea that nothing was impossible until it 
had been proved so. 


Operations Begin 


The mature wisdom of Rear Admiral Brumby, in 
command of the S-4 salvage force at Provincetown, cau- 
tioned us that we were in Se a long-drawn-out job at the 
best, and that it could not be carried on with any reason- 
able degree of efficiency under the same high pressure as 
that of the first week of rescue operations, with its sleep- 
less nights and terrible days. His insistence that all 
hands work only during the normal daylight hours, 
that time be set aside for sleep and rest, that extra food 
be served, and that the members of the force be supplied 
with dry and warm winter clothing, suited to work in 
the open at those latitudes, went far toward obtaining 
the greatest return for the effort expended under the 
unfavorable conditions that beset us. 

In water the temperature of which was almost at the 
freezing point the time limit for the work of divers on 
the bottom was from forty-five minutes to one hour, 
anda diver was considere:' to have performed a day's 
work in one dive. 

Marking a definite start on the salvage operations, 
Lieutenant Hartley went out with the salvage ship 
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Falcon on Christmas Day and planted 
six anchors as permanent moorings, 
roughly in the bce of a circle about 
the S-4. The first week began hope- 
fully, with. our full crew: of divers 
clearing away wreckage and pre- 
paring to open up the vessel. The 
Falcon’s new diving air plant seemed 
to thrive on cold weather, and the 
moorings appeared suited to heavy 
cross seas. 

The second week began badly. The 
same freezing of the moisture in the 
divers’ air hose which had so nearly 
proved fatal on the S-51 two years 
before rose to hamper us again. 
There were, however, two or three 
days that were warmer than the rest, 
and with the aid of the veteran 
Crilley, the giant Tom Campbell and 
his diminutive team mate Baker, of 
Kelley and Wickwire, Eiben and 
Wilson, Eadie and Carr, all the mem- 
bers of the S-4 crew who could be 
found were removed. 

Once the submarine was cleared 
and the access hatches opened, we 
began the work of closing valves and 
sealing up compartments inside the 
vessel. This sounds simple—but 
remember that there were from six to twenty valves in 
each compartment, often under floor plates, behind ma- 
chinery or overhead. On the first time, a diver often 
could not find a certain valve; it was not in exactly the 
same place as the one by which the diver had been in- 
structed on the S-6. The end of the second dive would 
find no more accomplished. By the third dive he might 
be fortunate enough to find it, but would not be able to 
turn it because his thick waterproof gloves would not 
pass between the wheel and a pipe next to it. Before the 
fourth dive, a special wrench, would have to be made, 
with Niedermair drawing sketches and Lieutenant 
Kaplan staying up until morning to watch a night shift 
forging it on the Bushnell. On the fifth dive, the wrench 
would get foul, and when the diver tried to free it the 
precious tool would fall into the bilge, to stay there until 
the S-4 should go into drydock. On the sixth dive, a 
diver with the duplicate wrench tied to his wrist would 
go down—and then report that the valve was closed in 

less than three minutes! All of which goes to show that 
anything may be expected in the salvage game. 

Let us imagine that three divers—Eadie, Carr and 
Nicol—are about to go down for work inside the S-4. 
They are selected, for instance, to close several valves at 
the extreme forward end of the control-room. They are 
dressed together, then seated on the deck of the Falcon 
in a row for final preparations and instructions. Thus 
each one can hear the instructions that the salvage officer 
gives to the others, and while sitting together they 
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icture above shows how a diver looks just before he goes down, in this case Edward Kalinoski, with his talker and tender. 
Above, the S-4, supported by four pontoons and towed 


who were lost when the S-4 was sunk 





The S-4 as a Navy safety test vessel. This picture was taken at night after she had 
been sunk off Block Island and raised by divers after an all-night battle 


decide on special signals among themselves, which they 
will use when on the bottom. To the helmet of each is 
attached six hundred feet of air hose and a like amount of 
telephone cable and life-line, so that, should the Falcon 
be dragged around out of position while they are down 
inside the S-4, they will still be supplied with air and 
will remain in communication with the surface while 
they are making their way out of the submarine. Fora 
length of seventy-five feet behind them the air hose and 
life-line are wrapped in a tight canvas sheath so that they 
will slide easily past projecting objects 

When they are all set, Eadie’s helmet is put on and he is 
lowered over the side. With his thousand-watt diving 
lamp in his hand and his arms and legs around. the 
descending line that is made fast alongside the engine- 
room hatch of the S-4, he slides down like a fireman 
down a pole and lands on the deck,’ one hundred feet 
beneath. He reports ‘‘On the sub!”’ and turns to the 
hatch and descends the ladder into the interior, scraping 
some of the paint off the inside of the twenty-seven-inch 
hatch trunk with the brass nuts of his strange uniform. 
In the meantime, Carr is in the water and comes down, 
taking up Eadie’s hose and life-line in one hand, while 
he holds his diving lamp in the other, tending it at the 
hatch as Eadie makes his way through the boat. Nicol 
follows to the deck of the S-4, whereupon Carr drops 
down the hatch and follows Eadie into the control-room, 
leaving Nicol on deck, holding Eadie’s hose in one hand 
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The telephone cuvigapens is used to keep him in constant communi- 
by two powerful tugs, enters Boston Harbor on her way to drydock. 


he flags are at half-mast in memory of the men 


By Keith Kingsbury 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 


A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS GONE 
BEFORE 


ARK RANDOLPH, barred from the Army by 

defective eyesight, leaves his home in the Middle 
West to seek a diplomatic career in Washington. On 
the train he meets Ellery Holmes, a young aviator on 
his way to fly an air-mail route in South America. He 
saves Holmes’s bag from a thief, and in return the young 
aviator invites him to fly with him from New York to 
Washington. During the flight Mark receives a first 
lesson in piloting. At Washington he meets with no 


success in his attempts to enter the diplomatic service, 
and goes back to his hotel tired and discouraged. 
There he picks up the telephone to call an old friend of 


his father’s, but before he can give the number he is 

it in on a busy line. He overhears a conversation 
in Spanish that mentions the assassination of the 
Guayzilian Ambassador. It is of such importance that 
Mark decides that the Secret Service should know about it at 
once. He is refused entrance to the office of Willard Slyne, the 
head of the Service, but bursts past the guard and gives Slyne the 
information. There is trouble between Natria and Guayzil, 
and Slyne, in return for the important information which Mark 
brought him, offers him a position in the Secret Service. His 
first assignment is to wait in a hotel room with the earphones 
of a dictograph clamped over his ears, where he hears important 
news about a house used by Natrian conspirators. He tries to get 
Slyne on the telephone, but is unable to and decides to take mat- 
ters into his. own hands. He finds the house, in the outskirts of 
Washingron, and from behind the curtain watches the payment 
t thousands of dollars to some person unknown. In the dark- 
ness he inadveitently steps on a cat, whose snarl betrays his 
hiding-place A hand thrusts the curtain aside, and Mark faces 
the muzzle of an avtomatic and the command ‘‘Hands up!" 


CHAPTER III 
A Loan to Guayzil 


ARK'S hands shot above his head with 

commendable promptness; a gun in front of 

hard and merciless eyes is a grim persuader. 

But Mark was not the descendant of a long 

line of soldiers for nothing. His earliest 
recollections were of soldiering, of his revered father’s 
belief in courage as the first essential of manhood. 
Words he had not thought of for years came back to him 
now: ‘My son, it is not courage not to be afraid; 
it is courage to do the right and best thing in the face 
of fear; to keep your head in danger, and see duty first, 
yourself last.” 

My duty!’ thought Mark. ‘‘Not to be recognized, 
not to be captured, hurry to Slyne.’’ It was some com- 
fort to believe also that these men did not want publicity, 
shots, a possible death, an arrest 

As the big man with the leveled weapon stepped for- 
ward and extended a pudgy left 
hand to his face, the pistol 
wavered for a moment Bar 
ros $ handsome face was dis 
torted with anger, the small 
dark man with the furtive eyes 
crowded forward, his face sav 
age, determined 

The big man caught the cor- 
ner of the handkerchief over 
Mark's nose and mouth 

Let's see who this spy is 
he growled. 

With the words, Mark turned 
and flew back the way he had 
come! No shot followed him; 
only a curse and heavy foot 
steps pounding after. The 
friendly darkness of the kitchen 
helped rather than hindered 
him in finding the back door 
as a faint light filtered through 
the glass panels. Mark's skin 
tingled with excitement. He 
yanked the door open, thank- 
ful the latch could not catch, 
leaped down the steps, sped 


? 


Barros's handsome face 
was distorted with anger 


through the garage 
and into the alley. 

Footsteps and 
low voices fol- 
lowed him, but 
there were no 
shots. Mark was exultant; they didn’t dare risk the 
bark of a gun! But their knowledge of the neighborhood 
gave them the advantage. The streets were strange to 
Mark, never before in Washington. He ran through the 
alley the way he had come, turned Jeft into Twentieth 
Street and saw bright lights ahead, He did not know 
it was Pennsylvania Avenue toward which he ran. He 
looked back over his shoulder; only the small man fol- 
lowed. Mark guessed that Barros would not, in evening 
dress, and the big man was too heavy to run fast. But 
the little one gained; Mark had read remorseless cruelty 
in those eyes. In his glance back something flashed in 
the small man’s hand—the gun? Or a knife? 

Mark did not fear one man; he was as strong, healthy, 
well-developed as many a professional athlete. But 
soldierly instinct controlled; he must not think of him- 
self now, but of the information he had gained. But, 
though he ran his best, the light steps behind drew closer. 
A fight would settle the matter, but that would probably 
mean police, some unfounded accusation, a trip to the 
police station, delay! They would play for time. With 
his mask they should have thought him a burglar, but 
the big man wanted to see the face of a spy— Ah! A 
broad, well-lighted street. It was too Pre for much 
traffic, but a yellow cab was passing. Mark sprinted 
harder, the footsteps just behind; he made a flying leap 
and landed on the running- 
board of the taxi. 

“Here! What d'you think 
you're doin’?’’ demanded the 
driver, slowing up. 

“Running away!"’ panted 
Mark. ‘‘Five dollars to get me 
to 2807 Woodley Road in— 
how many minutes?” 

‘Ten!"" answered the driver. 
He looked back. ‘‘That guy 
after you has got into a big car 

it's coming!’ 

“Can't you lose it?’’ coun- 
tered Mark. 

“You a burglar or some- 
thing?’’ The taxi-driver 
glanced at the knotted hand- 
kerchief around Mark's neck. 
“T don’t want no trouble with 
the police—" 

“The Woodley Road house 
is the home of Willard Slyne!”’ 
Mark gasped. ‘‘He's chief of 
the Secret Service of the State 
Department. He'll tell you 
I'm not a_ burglar — hurry, 
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Mark's hair rose on the back of bis head, and a chill sped up and 
down his spine. Wide-awake now, he watched narrowly in the 
deep twilight. The door between his room and the next was slowly 


opening! 


man, hurry! Ten dollars to you if you'll lose that car—"’ 
The taxi skidded around a corner, flew up an avenue. 
dodged into an alley, whirled into another street, wound 
in and out bewilderingly. But whenever they straight 
ened out for a block's run, the two wide-glaring eyes 
were behind them. Barros’s car Cif it was his) could not 
turn and twist like the taxi, but it had twice the taxi's 
speed on the straightaway. 
Up New Hampshire Avenue, around Dupont Circle, 
a quick dodge into Nineteenth Street, a sharp left turn 
into Connecticut—but still the lights followed, gaining. 
“T've got to shake them off!’ cried Mark. ‘‘They are 
desperate. I doubt if they'll shoot, but they'll wreck 
their car and yours to keep me from getting away. 
It's real money in your pocket if you make it—"’ 
“Right! I'll make it. We got to cross the Million- 
Dollar Bridge to get to Woodley Road. They'll catch 
us on it unless I get a good start. Woodley is one block 
above the north end of the bridge. I'll ms a sharp left 
turn there into Cleveland Drive. They won't expect 
that, and they'll go on! By the time they slow up and 
make the turn, I'll be down by the Wardman Park 
garage. There's a twisty road behind the garage that 
runs into Woodley Road, just below the house you're 
looking for. I'll go through that. I ought to land you 
at 2807 a minute ahead of them—that enough?”’ 
“Plenty, if he’s home."’ 


HE taxi flew about more corners, through other 

alleys, dodged about the statue at Connecticut Ave- 

nue and Columbia Road, defying speed laws in mak- 
ing corners, and sped halfway across the long bridge 
before the pursuer's lights came in sight. The taxi 
whirred and hummed, pushed to a greater speed than taxis 
are supposed to make. Mark watched the big lights 
creep, creep up; in their blinding glare he could not see 
who drove, but suspected the big man with the gun. 

“Look out!’ yelled the driver, as they reached the 
north end of the bridge. The pursuing car was three 
lengths behind. The taxi date foc a moment, skidded 
sickeningly to the left, and flew down grade. Mark 
cried out excitedly as the big car shot by on up Con- 
necticut Avenue. The taxi was two blocks ahead when 
it whirled to the right about the garage, entering what 
to Mark looked like an impenetrable forest. But it was 
only a tract of wooded land, bordering the huge Ward- 
man Park Hotel. The taxi choked and snorted as it 
twisted and turned, climbing, climbing, then whirled 
an about-face on concrete— 

‘Woodley Road!’’ cried the driver; ‘'2807—there you 
are—house with the steps, light in the hall—"’ 

Mark jumped before the taxi stopped. As he flew up 
the stone steps he saw the Nemesis lights approaching. 
With one hand he hammered a brass knocker; the other 
pushed a bell, while at the top of his lungs Mark yelled, 
“Slyne—Slyne—Slyne!”’ 

The clamor brought immediate response; evidently 
Mr. Slyne had not gone to bed. As the great tour- 
ing car shot up to the curb, hesitated, and then went 
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yn, and a muttered curse floated back, Mr. Slyne opened 
the door. He grabbed Mark by the coat, yanked him in- 
side and slammed the door. 

‘**Tell me!’’ he said, in a conversational voice so at 
variance with quick action that Mark leaned against the 
wall, convulsed in a sudden burst of half-hysterical 
laughter. 

It was only for a moment; then he gasped, “‘Arms 
shipment, Natria, the Bella, New York, tomorrow at 
five!” 

Willard Slyne showed Mark why 


Mark was led quickly down the steps and felt his way 
into a car. If it was followed, he thought as he came 
out from under the smothering folds that it could only 
be in an airplane. At quarter of two in the morning 
there is but little traffic, and the police driver paid no 
attention to speed laws. Mark guessed they went fifty 
miles an hour. No lights followed them. 

Mark did not expect to sleep—the events of the evening 
had been far too exciting. But a healthy tired body had 
its way, and it was nine in the morning before he stirred, 
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Then, boyishly, ‘“This is something like being a soldier, 
isn’t it, Mr. Slyne?"’ 

Slyne was a keen judge of human nature; he could 
hardly have held his position else. ‘‘I regard you as 
one!"’ he replied, gravely. 

Mark stood even straighter. Mr. Slyne went on 

“There was a good reason for my orders; I'll tell you 
presently. Mr. Randolph, it’s part of my job to form 
conclusions quickly. I'll be frank and say mine have 
been helped by confidential reports from your home. | 

know about you, your ancestry, 





he was chief of the Secret Service. 
He grabbed one of two phones 
Mark guessed a private one, 
since he gave no number—and 
barked rapid orders. Mark gath- 
ered that. the Bella would not be 
allowed to sail tomorrow; port 
authorites were to hold her until 
her cargo was investigated. 

“Now tell me!" 

Mark told his story in short, 
staccato sentences with no attempt 
to dramatize it—a soldier's report 
modeled on those of Mark's illus 
trious forebears. 

The short recital finished, Mark 
remembered the waiting taxi 
‘I've got to pay the taxi-driver,”’ 
he explained. “‘He was bully!”’ 
Mark turned to the door, but 
Slyne raised his hand. “Let me 
Don't show yourself. How 
much?’ Mark told him, sur- 
prised. Not show himself? 

Mr. Slyne returned and pushed 
an easy-chair forward for Mark in 
the modest but homelike room. 
Mark noted that the chief moved 
a bridge lamp near the window 
the chairs were well back from it 


Then he sat down, evidently 
thinking. 
“I'd better not stay—I know 


you must want to get to bed,”’ 
ventured Mark. 

“Did they see your face?’ asked 
Mr. Slyne, at last. 

“I don’t think so. I jumpe! 
just as he got hold of the handker 
chief. Like this.’’ Mark pulled 
the handkerchief, still about his 
neck, over his nose and mouth, 
stood in the door with one hand 
over his head, pulled the handker 
chief down with the other, at the 
same time whirling away from Mr 
Slyne. 

‘““H'm. Young man, you are a 
somewhat unusual combination!"’ 
smiled Mr. Slyne. “But you must 
be tired and sleepy. I'll send you 
back to your hotel. Your break 
fast will be served in your room 
Do not leave it until I call to see 
you there tomorrow at ten!" 

He used the private phone again 
“Yes, the big car. And a rug 
Right away.”’ 

Mr. Slyne picked up the other 
telephone. He called a number, 
then: ‘‘Washington? Slyne speak 
ing. That you, Sawson? Please 
do not show any inquirer the 
counter register with the name of 
Mark Randolph on it. Answer no 
inquiries about him. I do not want 
him identified as a guest of the 
hotel.” 

In less than ten minutes Mark 








your education, your standing in 
school. But all that wouldn't 
count if you hadn't demonstrated 
that you have quick wit, courage, 
understanding and decision. In 
twenty-four hours you have saved a 
possible murder and its consequent 
international complications, and 
discovered and prevented an illegal 
shipment of arms which might 
have caused much trouble.” 

Mark blushed at the praise as 
he stammered his pleasure at being 
useful 

Again Mr. Slyne waved aside 
his words. ‘‘You are much too 
good to waste on a dictograph. I 
have to find a man for a difficult 
and, perhaps, a dangerous job 
Are you free to do as you please? 
Can you leave the country, take a 
journey, undergo some risk, if 
necessary?’ 

“T am an orphan with my way 


to make,"’ answered Mark. ‘“‘I 
have no ties—’ 
“Good! You will regard what 


I say as confidential?’’ Mr. Slyne 
ceased to smile 

“I give you the word of a Ran- 
dolph!"" answered Mark, and his 


attitude expressed his pride 


LYNE nodded, satisfied. ‘‘Na 

tria and Guayzil,’’ he went on, 

““for some time have been in a 
state of war. It is not a declared 
war; international pressure keeps 
them nominally at peace But 
Guayzil has five miles of 
coast-line, most of it inaccessible 
Natria is putting all the pressure 
she can on Guayzil for what we 
regard as an unfair settlement of 
their ancient boundary dispute 
The United States cannot interfere 
between two nations of South 
America, nominally at peace. Our 
relations with and intentions to 
ward South American countries 
are misunderstood below the canal 
Many South American countries 
think us mercenary, anxious for 
conquest, too much the big broth- 
er. We have to walk softly and 
step carefully, in order not to 
offend a pride as great as our own, 
and interfere with our commercial 
interests in South America.”’ 

As Slyne paused Mark leaned 
forward, greatly interested. Per 
haps all diplomatic careers were 
not in the diplomatic service 

“The Fiduciary and Guarantee 
Company of New Y ork,”’ went on 
Mr. Slyne, ‘‘is prepared to make a 
large loan to Guayzil on very 
advantageous terms, provided that 
that nation can guarantee certain 


only 








heard a car draw up to the curb 
Two policemen in uniform, one 
with bars on his shoulders, came 
in. A third had a rug in his hands. 

“Captain, this young man is to go to the Washington 
You are not to be followed; understand?’ ’ 

The police captain nodded. ‘‘Randolph, put this rug 
over your head,’’ commanded Slyne. “I don’t want 
any one to see your face as you go from this door to 
the car.”” 

“If Dad could see me now!"’ Mark grinned to himself, 
feeling like a conspirator and thoroughly enjoying it. 
He a the rug over his head and face. It was intensely 
dark under the rug, but Mark saw a soldierly face with 
a grim smile twitching at the corners of a stern mouth. 
To see that smile em had been a lifelong boyish wish; 
when it happened, Mark was happy. ‘He'd smile, now, 
I think.” 





Mark yanked the door open, leaped down the steps, sped through the garage and into the alley. 
Footsteps and low voices followed him, but there were no s 


and then only at a knock, It was his breakfast; Mark 
marveled at the’mind which thought of everything 
Having no phone in his room, and commanded not to 
leave it, he could not have ordered it for himself. 

Promptly at ten o'clock Mr. Slyne arrived. Mark 
apologized for his room; he had straightened his bed for 
his expected visitor, but his breakfast dishes had not yet 
been called for. 

Slyne waved the apology aside. ‘‘I should make the 
apologies, I think!’’ he smiled. ‘‘You must have thought 
my orders last night rather high-handed.”’ 

“T've been taught that a soldier never questions 
otders!’" Mark smiled in return. The smile may have 
He wasn't a soldier, worse luck. 


been a little wistful. 


ots 


important oil concessions. Natria 
is eager to know the terms of that 
proposed loan, as then perhaps she 
can get aid from large financial 
interests in Europe; the peace of South America is not an 
unmixed blessing to some of our neighbors abroad who 
would like to have a large share in South American con- 
cessions and trade. 

“The Fiduciary and Guarantee Company wants to 
deliver certain documents regarding this loan to the 
President of Guayzil. It appears an easy matter. As a 
matter of fact, it is very difficult. Through our Informa 
tion Service we know that any attempt to get these 
documents to the President will be frustrated if it is in 
the power of Natria to do so. All Guayzil mail must go 
through Natria, and we suspect a censorship 

**The United States cannot, officially, engage in this 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 404) 
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You might think @ whale couldn't cock his head on one side and listen, but this one did. *' See—buzgzzz,'’ said Mr. Tutweller, almost 
swallowin’ his jew’ s-harp. “‘I've got him! He—buggzzz—adores it!” 


The Swan Song of Cicero 


HIS,”’ remarked Duck Travis, opening a 
window wide, “‘would be a great day for 
a swim. It’s so hot I feel like a pancake 
ona hot griddle.’’ 
The other members of the Hammer and 
Chisel Club nodded weakly. Captain Pen plied a 
palm-leaf fan idly and by his looks seemed to agree 
with them. 

“Tt would be a great life to be a fish, I guess,"’ offered 
Skeet Somerville. ‘‘Yes, sir; and swim around all the 
time in nice cool water.”’ 

Captain Pen smiled, but not, apparently, in agreement. 
“T dunno,"’ he considered. ‘You can get too much of 
such a thing. I've been on the sea, in it, and several 
times under it—and once or twice I figured I'd had a 
leetle too much of it."’ 

This statement seemed to have something behind 
it, and the boys, well trained to scent a possible nar- 
rative in the most simple remark, sat up and took 
immediate notice. But apparently there was no need 
for anybody to do any hinting. The Captain picked 
up his usual bit of soft pine, opened an enormous knife 
and started to whittle. This meant the recital was 
about to begin 


HINKIN’ about a superfluity of water (began 

Captain Pen) always reminds me of Mr. Judson 

Tutweller. It was years ago I met him, while 
I was mate on the four-master the Crescent Moon and 
on a voyage up Baffin Bay way. He wasn’t a member 
of the crew, but a passenger for his health or some- 
thin’ 

This Mr. Tutweller was an odd stick, not so much 
in his looks, but in his ways and conversation. I 
noticed he had fits of starin’ off to sea and heavin’ 
sighs now and again, as if he was powerful lonesome 
or had somethin’ on his mind 

We struck up an acquaintance in a queer way. 
There was a dog aboard, Pete, an Airedale, and he was 
a great favorite with all hands. One day I was 
leanin’ on the railin’, watchin’ a school of porpoises, 
explainin’ about ‘em to this Mr. Tutweller, when 
Pete came up and licked my hand, cavortin’ about 
as dogs will. He turned to Mr. Tutweller and stuck 
1 paw out at him. 

‘Go away, dog!’’ cried the man, in a queer voice 
‘Tl want nothing of you whatever. Go away!”’ 

‘What's wrong with Peter?’’ asked. ‘*‘Don't you 
like dogs? 

He shook his head. ‘‘I never can look at that breed 
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of dog without—without— Well, a dog like that 
wrecked my life. Yes, you see before you a man bowed 
down with grief—at least inside. If you like, I'll tell 
you about it.” 

This looked like a story, so I nodded. 

“The name Tutweller may mean nothing to you, I 
suppose, because you are of the sea. But if you were a 
citizen of any of the cities of America,’ you would have 
heard of it without a doubt. Yes, sir, Tutweller’s Flea 





I looked out to sea through a small telescope that had 
been in my pants pocket 


Circus was known from one end of the country to 

the other, wherever refined and artistic vaudeville 

was to be seen. It was the greatest of its kind— 
instructive, marvelous, breath-taking. And the 
real heart of it was—was Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton.”’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton?”’ I asked, as he hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Your partners?"’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. Fleas! And what fleas! 
Why, my dear sir, those fleas knew more than any dumb 
creatures I've ever seen. Marvelous intellects! I'd had 
dozens of fleas, of course, all right in their way. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton were super-fleas. They 
brought down the house wherever we showed. 

“Well, one day we were playing at the Orpheum in 
Brooklyn. On the same bill was Bogle’s Collegiate 
Airedales—a troupe of dogs that played instruments in 

a canine orchestra. I'll make this story short, be- 

cause I can’t bear to dwell on it. Bogle was working 

in a new dog and having some trouble with him, 
owing to the dog's wildness. One night I had my 
little circus ready to go on, and this wild Airedale 
broke his leash and came bounding through. He 
overturned the gold and velvet table on which were 
Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton. There was a mad scramble, 
the table fell on the dog, and when we got things 
straightened out the dog bounded away. Nobody 
ever saw him again. But here's the tragedy of it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton must have jumped on him 
in their fright—because I never saw them again either. 
Vanished just like that. Of course I hired detectives, 
but they could do nothing; said it was out of their line. 

““Tretired. Had a sort of collapse, in fact, because 
I felt more than a professional interest in my fleas. 
They were dear friends. I loved them.” 

He waved a hand at the ocean. ‘‘So my doctor 
advised me to take a sea voyage. The owner of this 
ship is a cousin of mine, so that’s why I’m here. 
Now you've heard my story, and you know why I 
don’t like dogs any more.” 

‘That's too bad,"’ I told him. ‘‘But why don’t 
you train somethin’ else. More fleas—or anything?” 

“No heart in it,”’ he sighed. “There was only one 
Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton. Perhaps, later. One 
never knows.”’ 

I saw a lot of Mr. Tutweller as time went on. He 
took a shine to me, I guess. He'd run on about Mr. 
and Mrs. Wimbleton—how cute they were, and so on. 
Golly, I got so I almost knew ‘em. 

Then Fate took a hand in the proceedin's one night, 
ordainin’ that was to know Mr. Tutweller even better. 
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The old Crescent Moon was an unlucky ship 
should have been called Friday the Thirteenth or 
some such name. We had leaks; storms battered us 
until every plank creaked and groaned; some of us got 
sick. It was an awful cruise. 

It ended up by the Crescent Moon eclipsin’ herself on a 
ledge in the middle of the darkest night I ever saw. I 
don't remember exactly what happened. There was an 
awful crash, the ship seemed to split in two, and then 
there was a reg'lar bedlam gettin’ to the boats. For 
some reason I never did find out I found myself in a boat 
with Mr. Tutweller, and Pete; just the three of us. It 
was so dark and things were so wild I didn't know where 
the others were, and I had an awful time keepin’ that 
little craft out of the trough and right side up 

All night we rowed and bailed. When ‘daylight came 
there wasn't a trace of the Crescent Moon or any of her 
crew. But the picture wasn’t quite empty. Land, 
quite a lot of it, lay to the southwest, and you can bet 
we started for it. The sea had calmed down a lot 

As we neared it we saw that it was an island, and I 
spotted a harbor round a point of land. 

That looks like a spot made to order,"’ I said. “‘Good 
deep water Great Jumpin’ Tadpoles! There’s a little 
sloop anchored near shore!"’ 

I tell you that was heartenin’—especially to Mr. Tut 
weller, who wasexpectin’ nothin’ less than head-hunters 
or cannibals. We pulled round to the neat little sloop; 
and it was no derelict—showed signs of havin’ been used 
recently. The name Hap Hazard was painted on the 
stern. 

“There's a hut,’’ shouted Mr. Tutweller, pointin’ 
through a clump of trees. “‘And smoke is comin’ out 
of the chimney!”’ 

**Here’s where we make an early mornin’ call,’’ I said. 

And we hopped out of our boat, beached it, and went 
up to the hut. Maybe Pete wasn’t tickled to get out 
on land. He jumped around and acted crazy, even 
ignorin’ the cold looks Mr. Tutweller gave him. We'd 
been seen, because a man came out of the hut, shoutin’ 
and wavin’ at us. 

He was a tall, middle-aged man, with grayish-black 
hair and deep, burnin’ eyes. Might have.been an orator 
or a medicine man with a circus, I thought. But he 
wasn't, we found out later. He was a poet! 

‘Welcome,’ he smiled. ‘‘Both to you and the dog. 
I gather by your boat and costumes that you must have 
been in a wreck.”’ 

I admitted that, and introduced Mr. Tutweller and 
Pete. The man, who said his name was Martindale 
Clem, was delighted with Pete. And Pete seemed to 
return the likin’. 

“The sole regret of my exile,"’ said Mr. Clem. ‘I 
forgot to bring a dog with me. Well, come in the shack, 
and I'll give you breakfast. And you, too, Pete.” 

That was a grand breakfast, fillin' and hot. The 
man had provisions in that shack enough to last him 





if he lived to be as old as Methuselah. Well, we ap- 
plauded the fine breakfast in a most hearty manner, 
leavin’ nothin’ at all for the gulls. As we made it 
disappear, Mr. Clem talked about himself. Seemed he 
had an awful yearnin’ to be off by himself on a lonely 
island where he could write his poetry and not be 
molested by people and noise. He'd left a place he called 
Greenwich Village, in New York City, and sailed away 
one day. Yes, sir, left the “‘madding crowd,” as he 
called it; left it flat to be a hermit and live to suit himself. 

Well, then he started readin’ us some of his poetry. 
Free verse, he called it. He liked toread. There didn't 
seem to be much sense to it—nothin’ up and comin’, like 
‘Jim Bludso” or ‘“The Wreck of the Hesperus."’ But 
we were company, so we had to applaud. Which we did 
every time he finished a poem. 

A fine time we had for several days, listenin’ to his 
poetry and swappin’ yarns. Mr. Clem was a fine host, 
and he took a great shine to Pete. 

But Mr. Tutweller and I had no desire to be hermits, 
not bein’ poets, or hermits either, and we said as much. 

“You are doomed to stay here for some time, I fear,’ 
answered Mr. Clem. ‘‘No ships come anywhere near 
here. And that little boat of yours wouldn't get you 
far. You are several hundred miles from any civilized 
spot.” 

He thought awhile and then slapped his leg. 

““T'll sell you the Hap Hazard,"’ he finally said. . ‘’Sell 
it at a very attractive figure. I will—if you will give 
me Pete. He means far more to me than any boat. 
I'm sick of sailing anyway. You may have the Hap 
Hazard for three hundred dollars. It cost me six 
hundred.”’ 

It was a bargain. Mr. Tutweller had plenty of 
money, and we was happy to get it at any price. So, 
to make a long story short, the next day we said good-by 
to Mr. Clem and Pete and sailed away in the Hap Hazard. 

We sailed at a smart rate all that day and lay to durin’ 
the night. And the next mornin’ the weather was just 
as fine, and we were soon reelin’ off the miles in jig time. 


ROUT noon on the second day Mr. Tutweller let 

A out a yelljand began pointin’ at somethin’ ahead. 

**There’s a fountain! Look! A fountain in the 
ocean!"’ 


I looked where he pointed. “Shades of Soapine!’’ I 


gasped. “That's no fountain. It’s a whale—and he’s 
blowin’!"’ 

‘‘Look! He's turned and is comin’ at us,’ said Mr. 
Tutweller. “‘Let’s speak to him. I never pass a dumb 


creature without speakin’ to it—except Airedales.”’ 
“We'll keep away from him," I warned him. ‘‘One 
swish of that feller’s tail and our little boat would be 
kindlin’!"’ 
The whale dived and then came up, archin’ himself 
and generally actin’ like I never saw any whale act 
before. He was an enormous critter; the biggest I ever 
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saw. Suddenly he put on steam and made a circle 
around us. Mr. Tutweller was tickled over the critter’s 
tricks. 

“You wouldn't believe it,"” he laughed. ‘‘But there's 
something about him that reminds me a lot of Mr. 
Wimbleton. Of course a flea and a whale aren't so much 
alike in size—but just the same there’s a sort of élan 
about him that reminds me of dear old Wimby. By 
George, I'm going to play to him on the jew’s-harp. 
That always got Mr. Wimbleton!”’ 

So Mr. Tutweller pulled a jew's-harp out of his pocket 
and began buzzin’ on it. Well, that whale just stiffened 
out in the water. You might think a whale couldn't 
cock his head on one side and listen, but this one did 
And then I almost fell out of the boat when the big 
critter began beatin’ time with his tail! 

**See—buzzzzz,"" said Mr. Tutweller, almost swal- 
lowin’ his jew's-harp. “‘I've gothim! He—buzzzzzz 
adores it! Just like—buzzzzzz—Mr. Wimbleton did!" 

By the looks he did—and also by the looks Mr. Tut- 
weller had no idea of the danger. A light thirty-footer 
wouldn't stand a show with the wild antics of a hundred- 
foot whale; and maybe he was a hundred and fifty! 
The critter was plumb fascinated by that pesky jew’s- 
harp, and he kept edgin’ nearer and nearer to us. It 
= me awful uneasy, and I scanned the sea for 
hope. 

Well, by Bingo, luck was with us. There was a wee 
bit of land, not five miles away, which I hadn't noticed 
before, because we'd been sort of lazin’ away up to the 
time the whale showed up. I set a course for it, you 
can bet. Away we flew towards it, the whale followin’ 
easily. No matter what I did, I couldn't keep the little 
boat away from the antics of that crazy whale. He'd 
dive under us and around us and dart across our bows 
and every gesture he made my heart jumped a foot. 
Suddenly he disappeared. I wondered what new trick 
he was up to. 

Then I felt an awful rise—a fierce heave into the air! 
Up we shot—boat, Mr. Tutweller and I—high in the air 
Then down came the Hap Hazard, and up came the whale. 
I guess it must have maddened him, because he gave our 
little sloop a whack—and that was the end of it. His 
great tail knocked it into splinters 

Well, there we were in the ocean again. I took in the 
situation. The little island now lay about quarter of a 
mile away. I struck out for it 

“Where are you?’’ I yelled, to Mr. Tutweller. ‘‘Can 
you swim?”’ 

A voice from the other side of the whale, which was 
movin’ out of the way, said: “Yes! But don’t let him 
get away!" 

How was that for a silly order! 
away! 

Well, we made the land all right. Drippin’ wet and, 
all in, we sat down to dry off and to see what had 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 402} 


Don't let him get 








Cicero was beyond heavin' to. Bang! We struck the rock-bound shore of that island like an express train, head on. The deck house soared up into the air, and came 


down with a crash on the rocks. We did the same 


on — . — 

































ROUND a blast 


furnace there is 


room only for 
men. Those 
who want soft jobs apply elsewhere; quitters 


quit; the proven men are baked, hardened, toughened. 

A blast furnace is no summer picnic no place, one 
would surmise, for a soft-handed son of the rich. But I 
have in mind a lad who faced a blast furnace down in 
Aguascalientes, Mexico, some years ago, and who had 
come white-handed from his freshman year at Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale, and before that from a great 
estate on the North Shore of Long Island. 

He had washed beakers awhile in the assay department 


and tackled light chores, but quickly demanded his trial 
by fire 
It was all of that. Into this blast furnace were dumped 


stubborn ore, and coke, and flux compounds nec 
essary to the separation of metals from rock. 
The whole, ignited, was blown to white 

heat by blasts of air 





This air was carried ae 
under pressute in pipes and entered the 
furnace through portals—called tu 

in the furnace wall Uleti 
mately, from this raging, molten 
mass there 


yeres 


was drawn off below 
much copper, a little silver, a tiny 
portion of precious gold. But 
while this strange cooking was 
still in progress, tearing asunder 

substances nature had joined, 

the air-holes hada habit of glaz- 

ing over with cooled and hard- 

ened bases. 

‘‘Punching tuyéres’’ is, then, 
the phrase for a tough and trying 
and superheated job to which the 
seventeen-year-old son of Yale was 
assigned. At the end of a long o 
rod he sweltered and labored, punch- 
ing tuyéres, keeping them open so 
that the air might rush inward—and 
the world have copper. He sweated 
himself lean, ate mightily, built muscle, 
grew to manhood stature 


For this he drew fifty dollars a month! Capt, Emory S. Land, 
cousin of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, vice-president of 


And his family controlled about half of the 


ypper production of this earth! the Guggenheim Fund 
t r 

and director of the Safe 
Aircraft Competition 


This lad was Harry F. of the Guggenheim 


The men who are spending two and a half million dollars for the advancement of aviation: the officers and 
directors of the Guggenheim Fund, photographed at the Daniel Guggenheim home. 
Daniel Guggenheim, Orville Wright and Dr. W. F. Durand. 
Davison, Elihu Root, Jr., H. 1. Cone, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Harry F. Guggenheim, president of the fund, 
and Dr. Robert A. Millikan 


The Fog-Fighter 


Harry Guggenheim numbers this as only one of many 
roles in aviation 


By Earl ‘Reeves 














\ | Seated: John D. Ryan, 
Standing: J. W. Miller, Hon. F. Trubee 


clan—one of the most 
remarkable families of 
American industrial his 
tory. In plunging early 
into business he was but following in 
the footsteps of his father. 

Daniel Guggenheim, born in Phila- 
delphia, departed for Switzerland at the age of seventeen 
to take charge of the foreign branch of the lace business 
which his father, Meyer Guggenheim, had established. 
Meyer migrated to America as a small boy with his 
father in 1847. 

Eleven years, with occasional trips, Daniel remained 
abroad. When he came home to stay, in 1884, his father 
had launched the family into mining and metallurgy, 
where he guided them to great accomplishments. With 
his brothers, Daniel prospected through rough country 
in the Rockies or lived a frontier life, building 


2nd supervising the first crude smelters. Of 
, seven brothers who faced the world 

ve : shoulder to shoulder in a strong and 
= Me, aggressive union, Daniel was second; 
ie but his genius for financing and man- 


aging gigantic and daring ventures 
won him tacit leadership in the 
clan. 

As Rockefeller built the oil in- 
dustry, and Carnegie wrought in 
steel, so Daniel Guggenheim 
made his family name synony- 
mous with copper. A giant 
called the American Smelting 
and Refining Company grew 
under his hand. To tap the red 
metal in an Alaskan mountain- 
top a railroad was thrown across 
a moving glacier; and that prop- 

erty became what Wall Street 
knew as Kennecott Copper. In 
Chile the Guggenheims cut down a 
mountain of ore; in Bolivia they de- 
veloped tin mines; in South Africa, at 
the personal invitation of the late King 
Leopold of Belgium, they delved for dia- 
monds—and opened the world’s third rich- 
est mine. 
Harry, son of Daniel, and heir to a great 
share of all these things, had been restless 
in the schoolroom and eager for action and 


of Aéronautics, standing with Col. Charles A. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for direct, first-hand knowledge of all the many metal- 
lurgical processes. For two years he stood his trick 
with brawny men in the various jobs necessary to the 
production of copper. 

After a couple of years, during which he won a raise 
or two, he was promoted to the position of ore buyer. 
In that capacity he would depart with pack-train for 
distant and inaccessible territories. There, amid the 
splendid ruins of an ancient and extinct civilization, and 
occasionally in contact with people who spoke a language 
which had come down from days before history, young 
Guggenheim tested and sampled and dickered for ore. 
That was a new sort of education. 


Mexico to Oxford 


From the heat and dust and vastness of Mexico, Harry 
Guggenheim traveled one day to the green lawns, trim 
hedges and ancient walls of Cambridge, England. There 
had been born in him a hunger for general education— 
for non-technical learning. 

On his return from Cambridge with an A.B., Harry 
Guggenheim took a leading part in the organization and 
development of his family’s South American interests, 
copper, nitrate and tin. He became the director in 
charge of the building of the Chile Copper Company, 
which became the world’s largest low-grade copper 


Harry F. Guggenheim, president of the Daniel Guppephein Fund for the Promotion 


. indbergh in front of the latter's 
cabin plane 


roducer. It was here that a mountain literally was 
lasted apart, cut down, hauled away. 

Perhaps Harry Guggenheim appears in this series be- 
cause, after the hardest part of the Chilean job was fin- 
ished, he took a holiday. He was in Florida when it 
became apparent that we were about to go to war. He 
bought a Curtiss seaplane and took lessons in flying. He 
returned to his father’s Long Island home and with a 
group of daring young men continued training. 

Harry Guggenheim was commissioned a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Aviation Corps of the Naval Reserve 
Force and was sent overseas immediately. 

Working under a plan put into effect by Admiral Sims, 
he helped organize naval air stations along the coasts of 
France. Precious convoys of ships, carrying troops and 
supplies, zigzagged their way into the submarine zone. 
Depth-charge bombs were readied on their decks. Look- 
outs swept the seas in ceaseless vigilance. Listening de- 
vices were turned to catch the vibration of an under-seas 
Diesel engine. Swift destroyers ripped the waters as 
they sped here and there, searching, ready for attack. 
For days this lasted, on trackless seas, the convoys vary- 
ing their courses. But as these neared port the danger 
increased; the seas were no longer trackless, because 
routes converged toward the harbor entrance, and here 
the hunting was best for those who lurked beneath the 
surface. 

The Sims plan added seaplanes as eyes of the Navy. As 
a young man who had built a copper city, young Gug- 
genheim was drafted first to organize stations; but he had 
his chance to fly on patrols, gazing downward into the 
depths which shipboard eyes could not penetrate. Also 
there were special missions, among others to the Western 
front with the Royal Air Force, to England, Ireland and 
Italy. 


“Copper Dollars’’ for Aéronautics 


All this constituted an experience which was to cause 
the copper millions to take to the air. At home and in 
business again, Harry Guggenheim’s interest in aviation 
did not wane. His father caught some of his enthusiasm, 
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and one day he amazed his colleagues by announcing that 
he was giving half a million dollars for the establishment 
of a school of aéronautics at New York University. Less 
than a year later the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aéronautics was established. The money 
made available for this promotion was two and a half 
millions. 

‘There are all sorts of foolish ways a man can spend 
his money,” a privileged friend said to the copper mag- 
nate; but Harry F. Guggenheim, as president, took 
charge of the fund and made those dollars effective beyond 
the expectations of either the donor or his pilot heir 

All of Harry Guggenheim’s activities cannot be listed 
here, but the major efforts of the fund he heads may be 
noted. 

He sent Lindbergh on his famous tours, awakening us 
to the fact that aviation is here and not around the 
corner. At Roosevelt Field one day he said to a lank 
aviator: ‘When you get back come and see me. We need 
just such men as you working for the fund.”’ 

And when Colonel Lindbergh arrived in New York, 
after crossing the ocean on a cruiser and being the guest 
of the President, he went out to the Long Island home of 
Harry Guggenheim, wrote “‘We,"’ and started on tour, 
as planned by the Guggenheim Fund. Many believe 
Harry Guggenheim is today Lindbergh's closest adviser. 

The fund made equipment loans to Western Air Ex- 
press, to aid in establishing a model passenger air line, 
and followed this by developing an extensive meteoro- 
logical service along this route, doing pioneering work 
for which no U. S. Weather Bureau funds were available. 
This became one of the first passenger lines in American 
aviation history; and it wins some further claim to fame 
because it numbers among its employees today Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., a holder of a research fellowship from 
Harvard, which in turn was due to moneys given Harvard 
by the fund. 

Thanks to a:naval aviator’s continued interest in flying, 
“copper dollars’’ to a total of about a million and three 
quarters have gone to the establishment of aéronautical 
engineering schools at California Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Leland Stanford 
University, the University of Washington, the University 
of Michigan and New York University. These add a new 

























The great wind tunnel in the Daniel Guggenheim Aéronautical 
Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A scale 
model airplane is suspended upside down, for test purposes. As 
an artificial 90-miles-an-hour wind, generated by a 14-foot pro- 
peller at one end of the tunnel, rushes through it, delicate instru- 
ments record the flight characteristics.of the plane 


branch to the engineering profession—and open up a new 
profession for many readers of these words. 

A “‘jobs’’ survey of the industry is being made, to dis- 
cover what sort of skilled training is needed in manu- 
facturing, in fields operation, in transport, and further- 
more to find out how much of this specialized training can 
be given in high schools, vocational schools or colleges 

These and many other phases of aviation advancement 
have been tackled, but Harry Guggenheim believes that 
the problems now in hand are the most important 
undertaken. 

First, there is the development of an airplane that will 
be safe even in the hands of the average man, through the 
Safe Aircraft Competition, in which a first prize of $100,- 
000 and five safety prizes of $10,000 each are offered. 

Second, is an attempt at mastering fog’s threat, through 
experiments in a ‘‘full-flight laboratory.” 


You Can't Fly by Feel 


In his early training days, Hgry Guggenheim had an 
experience which vividly illustrated the need for the two 
research efforts he now directs. 


‘Forget your instruments,’’ his war time 
instructor said to him. ‘‘I want youto learn 
to fly by ‘feel’.’’» instruments in~ those 
days were inaccurate and almost use- 
less.) 

Today we know that it is im- 
possible under all conditions to 
fly by feel. That extra sense 
which is supposed to know 
where the ground is can be 
dulled and bewildered in fog 
flying. 

Young Guggenheim's plane 
emerged from a cloud one day 
when he would have sworn he 
was flying on an even keel; and 
straight in front of him was a 
vast expanse of water, standing 

in defiance of reAson—at a 
forty-five-degree angle. More- 
over, to complete the effect of a 
painted illusion, there was a boat on 
this hillside of water. It was very 
bewildering during that split fraction 
of a second in which his thinking brain 
told him that he had lost the feel of safe 
flight parallel with the eath’s surface and 
was actually headed downward and _ rac- 
ing toward destruction. Only instruments 
offer infallible guidance. Until com- ff 
paratively recently even instruments could 
not tell the whole story, at all times; but 
instruments are improving with each passing day. 

“Under proper conditions transport flight, with an 
icpatencel pilot, compares favorably with other methods 
of transportation,’" Mr. Guggenheim said. ‘‘I recall two 
sets of pioneering figures which I thought were enlight- 
ening. One report showed that Imperial Airways, = 
ating a passenger service between London and Paris, had 
carried in a year 52,000 passengers 2,500,000 miles with- 
out a single injury to a passenger. A London Times 
clipping of June 22, 1842, told of the carrying by eight 
of the principal British railways of 4,600,000 passengers 
a distance of 3,562,338 miles during the year 1841, and 
added that ‘during this period the 
total number of persons injured was 
56, of which 22 were killed.’ 

‘*Passenger transport behind skilled 
pilots over well managed lines has 
been made safe, but in order that 
private flying by individuals may de- 
velop on a wide scale we must learn 
to build planes which are aérody- 
namically stable—planes which will 
right themselves and reassume correct 
flying position automatically under 
unusual conditions 

“Entries of six American and six 
foreign planes have already been made 
in the Safe Aircraft Competition, and 
tests will begin in early summer. Im- 
mediately in charge of this phase of 
our work will be Capt. Emory S. Land 
(C. C.), U. S. N., vice-president and 














Lieut. James H. Doolittle, 
in whose hands has been 
laced the difficult prob- 
em of ending the men- 
ace of fog to flyers 
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treasurer of the fund, a cousin of Colonel 
Lindbergh. Captain Land was on the 
staff of Admiral Sims in London dur- 
ing the war. He graduated from the 

U. S. Naval Academy in 1902 and 

from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as a naval architect in 

1907. He has designed and 
superintended the building of 
submarines. He was decorated 
by both American and British 
governments for his war service 
as a naval officer. His interest 
veered to aéronautics about ten 
years ago, after which he climbed 
to the position of assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Aéronautics. 
“Among the things we will 
demand of a safe aircraft in the 
competition now starting are such 
things as these: With all power 
switched off, a plane must be able to 
land and come to a stop within one 
hundred feet. It must be able to glide 
oyer a thirty-five-foot obstacle and come 
% to rest on the ground within three hundred 
feet. It must be able to rise from the ground 
after a run of three hundred feet, and rise 
over a thirty-five-foot obstacle two hundred 
feet farther on. All this is about equivalent 
to demanding that, for safety’s sake, a 
plane must be able to land and rise within 
the confines of a city block 

‘A safe plane, under the contest conditions, must be 
able to glide at thirty-eight miles an hour, fly at thirty 
five—or at a hundred and ten miles. We need slow 
landing speeds coupled with a speed of flight high enough 
to give mo plane a wide advantage over all other forms 
of transportation.”’ 

Lieut. James H. Doolittle has been handed the fog 
enigma to solve. At fifteen he was the featherweight 
champion of the West Coast. He was the first man to 
do an ‘“‘outside loop."" In 1928 he made a famous one 
stop transcontinental flight. In 1925 he won the Schnei 
der Cup race, setting four new seaplane records 

Associated with him as technical assistant in the ‘‘full 
flight laboratory”’ is Prof. William Brown. Doolittle is 
loaned to the Guggenheim Fund for this fog-fight by the 
Army Air Corps; Brown is a loan from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Faced by fog, wise pilots follow Colonel Lindbergh's 
dictum: ‘“Turn back before it is too late."’ 

These experimenters look forward to a day when plane 
construction and instruments will insure stability in 
flight through fogs; when radio beacons will offer safe 
guidance; when new types of altimeters will register dis 
tance from the earth within a few feet; when electrified 
“leader cables’’ will offer guidance across landing fields 
As to how landings will be made, once a plane has been 
electrically safeguarded all the way to the landing strip 
that remains a problem as yet. 

But Harry Guggenheim proposes to use the best brains 
and as many copper dollars as are necessary—to fight fog 
to a finish. 


Juan de la Cierva’s autogyro, or windmill plane, which has a standard propeller and in addition four huge blades swinging hori- 
the outstanding and revolutionary entries in the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competition 


zontally above the cockpit. It is one of 





HEN Joan got the three-hundred- 
dollar fee which the Chamber of 
Commerce paid her for bringing the 
hotel convention to Hillsboro, she 
took it right to Mr. Stephen Adams. 

“I want to open a savings account with this,”’ 
she said. “‘I'm not going to touch it unless there's 
a real emergency 

‘Good for you!"’ said Mr. Adams. ‘‘I guess you're not 
the kind of girl that thinks feeling like a new hat is a 
desperate emergency.’’ He reached down into his desk 
and handed her a savings book, already made out in her 
name. ‘‘Hoped you'd be calling for this pretty soon.” 

Joan looked at it amazedly. *‘But how did you 
know—"’ she began ‘Tl hadn't said—”’ 

Open it,’ ordered Mr. Adams. 

Joan did so. On the first page was 
deposit, dated over a month back, 
for five hundred dollars. 

‘Your little present,’’explained 
Mr. Adams, ‘‘for rescuing our 
bonds. It’s been drawing in 
terest since July 1. -We 
the bank directors—like to 
see you young people 
start out right.”’ 

When the three hun 
dred dollars had been 
entered below the five 
hundred, Joan stared de 
lightedly at the vast 
total. ‘“‘Why, Mr. Adams, 
that’s about enough for a 
year at Harding College!"’ 

Um-mh!"" responded 
the banker absently 
““Got the money together 
for your taxes, Jo? Octo 
ber is not so far off now 
And have you put in your 
winter coal? (¢ am 8 to 


pay foritearly, youknow 
i you can manage to 
do It ‘ 

Joan's face fell. Coal 


and taxes—such dull ne 
cessities to have to plan 
for! Then she clutched 
her new bank book 
tighter. ““You can’t take 
the joy out of my life to- 
day,’’ she told Mr. Adams 
gayly “I’m going 
straight home to talk 
with Mother about those 
two big bugaboos. Idon't 
intend that either of 
them shall-eat into my 
savings account That 
means that Miss Fix-It has to find a new job pretty 
quick.’ 
‘A job well done 
Begets another one,’’ chanted Mr. Steve sonorously. 
“It did once,’’ agreed Joan dubiously, ‘‘but I can’t 
seem to depend on it, Mr. Steve. My slogan works 
better, I think. It is,“ Something will turn up—if you 


turn It. 

And with the precious bank book held tight in her 
hand Joan departed 

Johnny met her, all excitement, at the door. ‘‘Mrs. 


Marcus White has taken Mother and Gran motoring for 
two days and two nights,’’ he announced. ‘‘Mary Ellen 
Chase ts coming to stay. And the Prowling Lady was 
here awhile ago, and she rang and she knocked, but I was 
up in the tree house where she couldn't see me, and I 
didn’t go near her.”’ 

“Who in the world is the Prowling Lady?’’ demanded 
Joan, when the other complications of Johnny's speech 
had been settled. 

“Oh, one of those Inn boarders," explained Johnny. 
“We call her that because she always walks along like 
she was stalkin’ something. She's nuts on all the old 
houses, and after she’s prowled up and down a street 
times enough then she goes to a house and wants to know 
can she see the inside. She went to Blakes’ and tried to 
buy all their old furniture, so Mother said she wouldn't 
ict her in here. But Tony Hawkins said she'd talk us 
deaf and dumb till we did let her. She'll be back this 
afternoon to try again, I know she will. Aw, come ona 
pi nic, Jo! j 


But Joan was adamant. ‘‘Not today, Johnny. I can't 


Joan saw the Prawling Lady's eyes glisten 
as they fell upon that pitcher 
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think business thoughts out in the woods. But I'll give 
you a snack, and you can get some boys to go with you. 
And if that woman comes back, I shall just get rid of her, 
for all of Tony." 

“Bet you can't.”’ retorted Johnny. ‘‘You haven't seen 
her—she came to town while you were away. She looks 
awful fierce and determined.” 

While Joan was spreading sandwiches for Johnny she 
had an idea. ‘What's the name of this prowler per- 
son, Johnny?”’ she asked him, as she handed him his 
lunch. 

“Mrs. Philip Livingston Lowell,’’ chanted Johnny 
solemnly. ‘‘Good-by!”’ 

Left to herself, Joan inspected the house to be sure it 
was all in applie-pie order; then she went to the tele- 
phone and called Miss Marks's antique shop. 

‘‘Miss Marks,"’ she began, ‘I just wanted to ask if a 

Mrs. Philip Livingston Lowell has bought anything of 
you. 
" **No, she has not,"’ sna ped Miss Marks, who was a 
peppery little person. “She just looked and pawed and 
priced and then stuck her head in the air and said, ‘I 
practically never buy of dealers, Miss Marks. All the 
good things are sold direct from private owners, and I 
prefer to get them that way.’ And then she picked up 
my blue Cathedral sugar bowl and dropped it!” 

“Oh!"’ Joan’s voice sounded discouraged. ‘“‘I just 
thought, Miss Marks—you see she’s coming to see our 
house, today probably, and I thought maybe if I steered 
her over to you you'd give me a small commission.” 

“My sign swinging out in front does my steering,” 
announced Miss Marks curtly 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


The Prowling Lady 


“Oh, but I meant—I meant—’’ Joan floundered 
helplessly. Her idea had been that if Mrs. Lowell 
was impressed, as visitors always were, with 
Deepdene’s treasures, then she could say, “‘You 
know Miss Marks has lovely things—things from 
houses just like this, only they happen to be for 
sale. Why don’t you go there?’’ And if she had 

made Mrs. Lowell see that she really knew quality in 
antique furniture, then her recommendation would have 
weight. But she couldn't explain this tactfully to Miss 
Marks, whose strong point was certainly not discrimi- 

nation. ‘‘Well, anyhow, 
‘ it doesn’t matter,’’ she 
me i | concluded hastily, ‘‘be- 
iy hy cause she’s been to you, 
Aaa and she’s a window shop- 
pers and you don’t want 

er back. Sorry I 
bothered you.”’ 

‘Oh, well, life's full of 
bothers,’’ sighed Miss 
Marks. ‘‘Tell you what, 
Joan—I need to make a 
quick turnoverrightaway 
on some of my things. 
That Mrs, Lowell isa very 
wealthy woman, Why, 
I've heard she has a mil- 
lion-dollar collection of 
Heppelwhite and Sher- 
aton. If you want to come 
down to see my new stuff, 
Joan, and then try to get 
her interested, I'll gladly 
give you twenty- per cent 
commission if she comes 
back and buys any of it.”’ 

“Would you really!” 
cried Joan. “I'll be right 
down. Only suppose she 
comes here while I’m 
gone?” 

“She won'tcomenow,”’ 
snapped Miss Marks. 
“It’s the Inn’s lunch hour. 
Anyhow, she'd be back. 
She haunts every old 
house in turn, till they 
let her in to get rid of her. 
And she buys all they'll 
sell, at any price. But 
nothing of me. Not even 
thanks to me for all my 
trouble, and no decent 
apology for breaking my 
lovely glass. I can tell 
~ you I stuck my head up as 

ot high as hers was when I 
showed her out!’ 

“O dear!"’ began Joan, and strangled the exclamation 
in a cough. No use telling Miss Marks, if she didn't 
know it already, that she had ruined her chances with 
the rich Mrs. Lowell. ‘‘Perhaps I can make her forget 
Miss Marks’s high head,"’ thought Joan, trying to be 
hopeful. Even if she couldn't, Joan was going to see the 
new lot of furniture. She always welcomed a chance to 
poke around at Miss Marks’s, because, for all her peppery 
ways and her lack of high standards, the little lady did 
pick up some lovely things. 
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OAN found two such among her latest acquisitions: 

a curly maple desk with a secret drawer ingeniously 

hidden behind a dainty little pillar, and a lowboy 

with Dutch feet, a beautifully carved sunburst and 
wonderful etched brass escutcheons. 

Miss Marks brought her back to the present with a 
bang. ‘‘She didn’t see any of these things, Joan; they're 
new since she was here. Be sure to emphasize that. You 
find out what she wants. I bought too much, account 
of that hotel convention. I need some cash this month. 
Never knew business so poor! Now come and look at 
this."" Miss Marks rummaged through one of the low- 
boy drawers and held up a blue enbsitcle glass sugar 
bowl—deep, dark blue, iesdiaty and glittering as only 
snakeskin glass can be. ‘Look at that crack! Seventy- 
five dollars wouldn't have bought that sugar bowl, 
and now it’s junk—just junk. That Mrs. Lowell was 
holding it up to the light as she talked, and just as she 
announced that she ne@§r bought of dealers she let it 
fall on the floor.” 

“Oh, Miss Marks! And she didn’t offer to pay?"’ 
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“She sort of half offered,’ explained Miss Marks 
grimly. ‘‘She didn’t expect I'd take her up. She said, 
‘I suppose, as of course accidents will happen, you figure 
them into your overhead,’ and off she went. Now you 
get her back, Joan, and I'll make her pay.”’ 

“T'll do my best, Miss Marks,”’ said Joan. ‘‘I need 
the money too."’ She was glad to get away from the tor- 
rent of Miss Marks’s instructions, and the dusty confusion 
of her pon Why shouldn't Mrs° Philip Livingston 
Lowell prefer to buy things out of clean, swept houses? 
Joan thought she should feel exactly the same. But some- 
how she must be lured back and tempted to buy enough 
from Miss Marks to make up for the cracked sugar bowl. 
Joan could scarcely believe that a rich woman would let 
a shopkeeper suffer financially for her carelessness. 

She had just finished her belated lunch when the door- 
bell rang. Mrs. Lowell already! As Joan started to let 
her in, she had a thought, and this time it was a thought 
indeed! Going very softly downstairs, she shut the 
dining-room door. Then, her eyes bright with excite- 
ment and her most winning smile curving her lips, she 
went to let in her visitor. 

Most dowdy and unattractive for a rich collector with 
a fine taste in maple furniture, was the lady who stood 
on Deepdene’s doorstep. She had a pinched, wizened 
little face, framed by wispy gray hair, a determined 
mouth, an aggressive chin. She was dressed, on this 
hot July day, in a heavy black dress. 

‘‘How do you do?” said Joan, just as cordially as if her 
visitor had been the attractive, smartly groomed woman 
she had visualized. 

‘I'm at the Inn,"’ announced the woman curtly. ‘‘In- 
terested in antiques—old houses and old furniture. I 
wondered if you'd show me—” 

“Of course! Please come in!’ Joan pushed the door 
hospitably wider. “‘I'm the only one here today. I love 
to have Deepdene admired." 

Watching her visitor closely, Joan saw her give an 
involuntary start of pleasure as she stepped into the 
cool, shadowy hall, with the gay stenciled chairs and 
the Duncan Phyfe table that was one of Deepdene’s dear- 
est treasures. On the table was a blucish-green glass 
pitcher full of rainbow-tinted pig Joan saw the 
Prowling Lady’s eyes glisten as they fell upon that 
pitcher. She stalked forward—she did have a funny 
prowly walk—and held up the pitcher. 

Then, without comment, she set it down again and 
stalked over to the living-room door. ‘‘Fine old fire- 
place,”’ she remarked. ‘‘Good sofa.’’ Her eyes fell upon 
Great-great-great-grandmother Jordan's fireside chair and 
prowled toward it. But she 
didn’t mention it. 


“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Lowell. ‘‘Idon’tlike shops. Idon't 
like shopkeepers. I want my furniture to come out of 
houses like this. The stuff in shops is faked—one leg of a 
chair genuine, three new. I won't be bothered learning 
their tricks. And if they're honest, they usually don’t 
know good from bad—that Marks woman doesn’t. You 
telephone when you're ready for me. Name's Lowell— 
at the Inn.” 


HEN she had gone, joan sank limply into a 
chair. Miss Fix-It had started something. Joan 
Jordan wasn't sure she ought to have done it, at 

least while Mother was away. And yet—hadn't a 

householder a right to sell a few antiques? Did it really 

matter to the intending purchaser (who insisted on buy- 
ing in the atmosphere of a private house) just how long 
said antiques had been in the house? And didn’t Mrs. 

Lowell deserve to be shown that a dowdy little shop- 

keeper like Miss Marks had her rights and friends to 

help her get them? Joan decided that she did, and there- 
upon hastened to interview Miss Marks. 

‘‘T want to borrow the lowboy and the desk and a bed 
or two and that mahogany knife case and the best Chip- 
pendale mirror and your best flip glass, or a pair of them 
if you're willing. I want to have the Blake boys move 
them from here in their Ford truck tonight when it's 
good and dark. They'll be careful and we can depend 
on them not to talk. I'll pay for the trucking. If Mrs. 
Lowell wants to buy things out of a house instead of a 
shop, why not fix it so she can? I shall tell her plainly 
that they're not family things, and then if she still 
wants them I can't see the harm, especially after the 
way she acted about your blue sugar bowl.’ 

That evening the Blakes’ truck slipped into Miss 
Marks’s drive in as wraith-like a fashion as a second-hand 
Ford with an elderly engine is capable of... At the same 
moment Joan Jordan, very wraith-like indeed in her 
white dress, flitted up behind it. 

‘‘Now, boys,’’ she ordered, “‘be as quiet as mice, and 
as careful as if you were walking on eggs—carrying eggs, I 
mean."’ She turned to Miss Marks. ‘You're perfectly sure 
that all the things are genuine—not doctored up at all?"’ 

“Why, I bought most of ‘em last week of Miss Carrie 
Eaton,”’ snorted Miss Marks. ‘‘Her things are about as 
good as yours, Jo."’ She hesitated. “‘Well, those twin 
beds didn’t come from her. Confidentially, Joan, I be- 
lieve that sometime those beds were cut down—"" 

‘Then I won't take them,"’ said Joan. ‘‘What Mrs. 
Lowell gets from Deepdene must be just as genuine as the 
real Deepdene treasures — almost as precious,’’ added 
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Joan with a sigh of envy, as the lowboy was loaded 
into the truck. 

Back home, the boys helped Joan move the rose-draped 
dressing-table into a dark corner of the shed-chamber and 
install the lowboy beneath the gilt mirror. The desk 
fitted beautifully into a corner of Gran's big room. Joan 
put her best monogrammed stationery in one pigeon-hole 
scattered Miss Fix-It's accounts in others, and hid an old 
locket in the secret drawer. The knife box looked stun- 
ning on the dining-room sideboard, with the flip giasses, 
filled with flowers, flanking it. The mirror Joan hung in 
the upper hall, with Mother's sewing-table below it 
Where the sewing-table had been, Joan put the best of 
Miss Marks’s candle-stands. The beds pA phon ti stand 
she consigned to the shed-chamber. Maybe Mrs. Lowell 
liked prowling through such places 

The next afternoon, when everything was ready, Joan 
telephoned Mrs. Lowell. 

“"T hope you can come today,”’ she urged. 

“T'll be right around,”’ said Mrs. Lowell. 

First, Joan suggested, they would look over the house. 

*“Just tell me as we go along what I can buy,"’ insisted 
Mrs. Lowell brusquely. ““That's really why I'm here.”’ 

Joan kept Mrs. Lowell ahead of her and watched for 
the gloating glance. When it fell on something of Miss 
Marks’s, she would say, ‘I see you like that. If anyone 
wanted it—"’ 

And each time Mrs. Lowell's moist lips twitched into 
a sour smile and she asked, ‘How much?"’ and then 
snapped, ‘‘I'll take it,"’ exactly as if, having stalked her 
prey, she was snapping the jaws of a steel trap shut on it. 

The desk went into the trap, and the lowboy, the flip 
glasses, one of the candle-stands, one of the beds 

“Is that all that’s for sale?’’ asked Mrs. Lowell. 

“All that you'd want,”’ said Joan. ‘“The knife boxes 
I saw you shrug at, and the little mirror in the hall 
you said you had a dozen better; and the other four-post 
bed you sort of pushed out of your way, so I didn’t 
bother you about those.”’ 

Mrs. Lowell nodded acquiescence. ‘‘You've got my 
number,”” she said. “You haven't wasted my time or 
yours." And, sitting down in Grandmother Jordan's 
chair, she wrote a check for fifty dollars more than Joan 
had asked her. ‘‘I want to be fair,"’ she said. ‘‘I think 
you've underpriced your lowboy. It's specially fine— 
though of course the mirror over it sets it off, and I may 
not care so much for it when it’s away from that. See 
here, I shan’t be at my farm till spring. Would you keep 
the lowboy for me until then? Don't thank me! It’s 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 405 





“LT see,”’ said Joan, ‘‘that you 
always pick the best. That chair 
is the finest thing we have. Un- 
less it's our authenticated Dun- 
can Phy fe table. Mother has the 
bill for that, receipted by Phyfe 
himself, made out to a great- 
great-aunt.”’ 

“I hear you need money,” 
said Mrs. Lowell bluntly; 
“seems to me that the obvious 
thing to do would be to sell 
some of your antiques.”’ 

Joan sweetly agreed. ‘Of 
course we ought to do that, only 

I think I am going to sell a 
few things,’’ she ended, and 
choked back a gasp of dismay, 
to think that she had said it 
without fully completing the 
details of the scheme. 

‘*‘When?’’ demanded the 
Prowling Lady eagerly. ‘‘I’m 
leaving Hillsboro in a few 
days.” 

“Then it ought to be decided 
right now,’ Joan assured her 
earnestly. ‘‘Because I can see 
that you like the kind of things 
we have here. In fact, I—well, 
it’s being decided right now, 
and until the things to sell have 
been picked out and arranged I 
don’t want to show you the rest 
of the house. But if you’ could 
come back tomorrow or day 
after, you could see everything, 
including what's for sale. I do 
think you'll enjoy seeing the 
rest of our house,’’ ended 
Joan demurely, and added as 
a final fillip, ‘‘There’s a nice 
little shop here in Hillsboro. 














Miss Marks often has really 
good things. Have you been 


there?"’ 


That evening the Blakes’ truck slipped into Miss Marks's drive. At the same momént Joan Jordan flitted up behind it. 


"* Now, boys,"” she ordered, ‘be as quiet as mice” 
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. immediately one of the strangers came softly into the drying-room, holding a lantern high over his head 
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ACK in our boyhood days at the old farm 

in Maine, the best place for trout-fishing 

was the upper course of Lurvey’s Stream, 

though, at present, one might fish an en- 

tire afternoon there with scant result. 
\bove Lurvey's Mills the stream is little more than 
i large brook, with secluded pools beneath steep 
inks, where at that time it was possible to catch in an 
hour or so half a dozen fine trout. 

From Lurvey’s Mills north to the old pulp mill was a 
distance of four or five miles, and this 


An, 


was the portion of the stream where we 
usually fished, especially in the deep 
pool below the mill, where the biggest 
trout were apt to be hooked. 

This latter structure now stood dark, 
weather-beaten and deserted, for no 
ulp had been ground there for eleven 
years. It was a long, strongly timbered 
building, designed for grinding green 
poplar bolts into fine meal for the 
manufacture of paper. A young lawyer 
of our village had conceived the idea 
of making a fortune here from the 
heavy poplar growth on the near-by 
rest land, and had induced a business 
man of the place to embark with him. 
They buile this mill at large cost and 
began operations. It was eighty feet 
in length and divided into three parts, 
first the mill where the grinding was 
lone, next the vats where the pulp was 
spread in sheets, and finally, at the far 
id, the drying-room, where the sheets 
yf pulp were dried and crated for 
shipment 

Underneath, the mill overhung a dark 
re the water poured down over 





the ledges 


Here there was a great heap 
of sawdust which had fallen from the 





Our rig for fishing was simple 


es in the Night 


By ( <A. Stephens 
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saw above when the poplar was being sawed into bolts. 
These bolts were clamped endwise in a strong iron 
frame and pressed against a granite millstone, revolved 
at great speed by a species of turbine. 

To prevent the terrific friction of the 
grinding from setting the mill afire, 
a small stream of water played on the 
stone, and the fine meal was washed 
away in a spout to the vats, where it 
settled in sheets; after draining off the 
water these were taken to the drying- 
room. When dry, the sheets of pulp 
were shipped by team to a tol ae 
twenty miles distant and there con- 
verted to print paper, for the modern 
methods of paper-making had not 
then come into use. 

Producing paper-pulp there failed to 
prove profitable, however, and before 
three years had passed the enterprise 
was abandoned. Alders and birches 
had grown up about the deserted struc- 
ture and no one, save a fisherman now 
and then, approached the spot. 

On the hot July afternoon of my 
story, Addison and I, with a boy 
neighbor named Willis Jackson, had 
gone up to the old mill. The folks at 
home knew about this trip, for as long 
as we boys were disposed to behave 
ourselves the Old Squire never objected 
to expeditions of this sort. Besides, 
our frequent catch of twenty or thirty 


weight of trout was a welcome contribution to the 
family larder. 
Our rig for fishing in those days was very simp!e 
a tin box full of angleworms and ou fish-hooksand 
lines wound on a spool of corn-cob. The rods we 
cut from the bushes on the banks of the stream 
Gay flies, reels and fancy rods were unknown then, 
at least to us. Our way was to jerk out the trout when it 
seized the worm, and give ita sharp tap on the head so 
as to kill it mercifully and instantly. 

We had good luck that afternoon, and by the time we 
reached the pool at the old pulp mill we had already 
captured three fine strings of trout which we thought 
would weigh thirty pounds each—as much as we could 
carry home. But we had made a late start, the day had 
been a hot one, and it was sunset by the time we arrived 
atthe mill. A black bank of clouds, too, was rising over 
the forest to the northwest. But we could not resist the 
temptation to drop our lines in the pool, and almost 
instantly Willis hooked the biggest trout of the day. 
While Addison and I were watching him land it, heavy 
thunder was heard, and vivid flashes of lightning warned 
us that a shower was at hand. 

‘Put for the mill!’’ Ad cried, drawing in his line. 
We had no more than reached the great side door, which 
stood wide open, than the shower struck with a gust of 
hail. Willis, who was still securing his trout, received 
a smart pelting from the hailstones before he could gain 
shelter with us. The rain poured and roared on the roof, 
and then there came several more brilliant flashes of 
lightning accompanied by deafening peals of thunder. 

“Well, it will be over in a few minutes,’’ Addison said, 
“and then we will go home." 


UT it was not over in a few minutes. It proved to 
be one of those showers which are joined by others 
and continue for an hour or more. Dusk fell, and 

still it poured. We could not start out in such a deluge 
on a six-miles tramp with our burden of trout. The 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 403] 
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open witha 

long stick 


Cooking Tricks 
Camp Cooking Has Its Own Secrets 


AFTER your camp is established and you have 
eaten a good deal of fish fried over a bed of 
coals among carefully placed rocks or smaller fish 
impaled upon the ends of slim switches and basted 
by dripping bacon grease from other switches, 
you a wane achange. If you know where you 
can get beef, buy a pound and cut it in squares of 
two inches on a side. In the middle of each 
square cut a hole, a slit of small size. Let your 
fire burn until you have a bed of coals a yard 
long, and at either end, just outside the coals, 
lace a rock. Cut a stick four feet or more in 
Leeath, peel it and brown it well in the fire, to 
avoid any taste of the wood or bark. 

Now push your stick through a meat square 
and keep adding squares about one inch apart, 
with eight to twelve inches clear at each end of 
the stick. Lay the wooden spit on the rock 
bearings near the coals and begin to turn it. Con- 
tinue turning at short intervals until the beef is 
well broiled. Then hold the spit over a dish and 
with a sharp knife cut down through each of the 
squares to the wood and = it off into the dish 

Perhaps you may decide to have baked fish, if 
you get a big bass. Scale, clean and wash it, 
leaving head and tail on, and wipe dry with a 
clean cloth 

Now gather sweet brass if there is any near by 
—or if not, any clean meadow grass—and braid a 
close cover for the fish. Rake your coals aside, 
bury the fish in the hot ashes and pile coals on 
the ashes, covering them at the sides as well. In 
an hour the grass shroud will be browned and 
quite brittle, coming off readily before the knife, 
taking the skin with it and leaving clean, tooth- 
some fish bare and ready to eat 

An easily prepared dish that makes a fine ra- 
tion is cooked with a double boiler and a cupful 
of unpolished rice, washed until the water runs 
off clear. Add enough water to the rice to cover 
it three-quarters of an inch and boil with cover 
on and without stirring until the rice looks 
white and dry and the kernels separate easily; 
keep careful watch that the boiler does not go 
dry and become ruined. 

While the rice is cooking, put ground beef in a 
saucepan with a pint and a half of water and boil 
about twenty minutes; thicken it with a mixture 
of flour and water and then stir in rice until both 
dishes are well mixed. 

If you need food while far from camp, you can 
broil a bird upon a thin stone, like slate, that 
tops a hastily Puite stone stove. 





Don’t cross bogs this way 


Bogholes Are Dangerous 
Give Them a Wide Margin 


BOG attracts a boy, I think, principally be- 

cause it so obviously is dangerous. In bog 
countries it is something of a stunt to cross one, 
but many a man and boy has gotten into serious 
trouble trying it. There are several types of bogs. 
One kind consists of mud so nearly solid that ex- 
perts cross by taking very quick and short steps 


of a shuffling style. Another kind, which is cov- 
ered with bunches of grass not far apart, reckless 
experts cross by jumping from tuft to tuft. All 
fooling with a bog is dangerous and should be 
avoided. 

There is one in Minnesota, a few miles south 
of my old home, that is really a slow moving 
stream. While it is no more than twenty feet 
wide, soundings to a depth of sixteen feet have 
given no sign of a bottom. The soft mud, crawl- 
ing like thick cream, traverses a long marsh to a 
pond, where the solid matter lingers and part of 
the water seeps through gravel to a lake. 

Now and then a bog will show all the villain- 
ous properties of quicksand, and neither man nor 
beast is able to escape after being once in its 
power. In the West there are bogs that are dan- 
gerous during the rainy season, but hard and 
firm at other times. ‘‘Hard as a rock in dry 
weather, but soft enough to bog a snipe in wet,”’ 
said an old-timer at Gila Bend, Ariz. 

Having barely escaped from death in two bogs 
in Minnesota forest country, I am emphatic in 
warning boys not to experiment or take chances 
in such places. I would rather swim a mile-wide 
lake or walk ten miles than try to cross a narrow 
bog, for the sensation of having some terrible 
power sucking one down into oblivion is beyond 
description and never to be forgotten. Stay on 
solid ground or clear water, and give bogs and 
quicksand a wide margin. 





Sequoias are often 15 feet through the trunk 


Know Your Trees 
The Study Will Repay You Well 


NE of the finest things to do on a camping 

trip is to learn everything possible along the 
lines followed by forest rangers. The first sub- 
ject in which these outdoor experts must be per- 
fect is the study of the native trees of their 
territory. A ranger must be able to tell the 
name of any tree in his district from seeing a 
chip, a leaf, or a bit of bark. 

The variety of our trees is enormous: the oaks 

white oak, red oak, black oak, burr oak, pin 
oak, live oak, cork oak; the great group of elms 

hickory elm, white elm, red elm, water elm; 
the maples,—hard maple, soft maple, swamp 
maple,—ironwood and basswood, the beech, 
oe md chestnut, butternut, pecan, persimmon, 
magnolia, all the multitudes of pines—white, 
yellow, sugar, Norway, Jeffrey, lodge-pole, 
drawf, limber, pifion, long-leaf, knob cone, 
itch pine, and others,—the almost equally 
lous family of firs, and the less numerous cedar 
group. After these come the smaller growths, 
such as prickly ash, cousin to the orange; the 
choke cherry and its cousins, red and black; the 
madrofia and manzanita of the West Coast; the 
poplar, which is seldom of lumber size in Minne- 
sota, but is much larger elsewhere; white and 
yellow birch; the quaking aspen of the Rockies 
and the Sierras; the bush growths like azaleas, 
rhododendrons, hazel, chinquapin, buckbrush, 
and the dwarf white birch of the Sierras that 
dries to a horn-like toughness. 
Naturally, that is far from a 
complete list, even of growths 
that I actually know, but it 
will give you an idea of the 
enormous variety in the United 
States. 

The study of trees is fasci- 
nating to the highest degree, 
and learning to recognize and 
name the trees of your own 
state will help to make your 
vacation this year one you will 
never forget. The wahoo bush 
of my youth, with red and 
yellow berries, the yellow 





A fox slips through the ferns 
after birds 


parilla vine, the bittersweet vine and the great 
vines of wild grape that climbed forty feet up tall 
trees-are as vividly real to me now as when I 
knew them fifty years ago or more. 

You who are proud of an eastern oak or elm 
may some day thrill at the sight of a redwood 
three hundred feet tall, or a forest of them many 
miles wide. And you to whom the sequoias are 
an everyday story may find an equal thrill in rid- 
ing up a street many thousand miles away, where 
a row of great and beautiful elms reaches over- 
head to meet its counterpart across the road. 


Recipes for Camp 
Only the Simplest Materials Are Needed 


ORN Meat AmsrostA. Boil the corn meal 

two hours over a slow fire and then while it 

is still steaming heat some bacon fat in a frying- 

an. When it is hot drop dabs of the mush into 
it. Turn these until brown on both sides. 

Corn Pong. Put 1% cups of corn meal into a 
sauczpan and pour boiling water on it until it is 
of the right consistency for mush. Add butter 
the size of an egg and beat in two eggs. Season 
this with one level teaspoon of salt and two 
teaspoons of sugar and stir well. Add cold 
water until the mixture is moist enough to drop 
in dabs from the mixing spoon. Spread over the 
top of this two rounded teaspoons of baking 
powder and beat it into the dough thoroughly. 
Turn into a hot, well-greased frying-pan and 
cover tightly. Cook over a bed of hot coals. 

Frisco Spectat. Boil enough peeled potatoes 
to make about fifteen to twenty per cent more in 
quantity than the amount of canned salmon 
available. Break up the salmon in the potatoes, 
adding a scraped onion and salt and pepper for 
seasoning. Add a little hot water, mix thor- 
oughly, and steam-bake in a greased frying-pan 
over hot coals just as with the pone. In both 
cases the success of the baking Saeki on the 
cover being clamped tightly enough to hold in 
the steam. 

Snortcakes. These can be made from all kinds 
of wild berries gathered en route. Strawberries, 
blackberries, service berries, 
salmon berries, huckleber- / 
ries, blueberries and cran- 
berries are all good. Full 
directions for making are 
too long to give here, but 
you will find a good recipe 
on page 414 of this issue of 
Tus Companion. 

A Dutch oven, with a 
tight-fitting cover that turns 
up at the rim, is an unbeat- 
able adjunct to a camp, for 
in it you can cook a great 
variety of foods, by simply 
cleaning it after each time it 
is ae Pink beans, the 
frijole of Mexico, with a 
few bits of bacon, can be 
turned into a satisfying ra- 
tion by cooking it a ban time in the Dutch 
oven. You can bake bread in it, make soup, 
cook an Irish stew, stew a chicken, and 
perform culinary magic of all kinds. 

Finally, never forget to bury your cans and 
bones, and burn all combustible rubbish. Always 
put the fire out, completely—there is nothing 
more important in camping than this. 


Silent Watching 
Brings Results with Animals 
"THERE is joy in tramping through the forest 


and gratified conceit in climbing a high crag 
to sit on top of the world, but there is still an- 
other kind of quiet satisfaction in skillfully pene- 
trating the privacy of animal and bird life. While 
you wait in perfect silence the small creatures in 
unsuspecting confidence will 
reveal their secrets. The great 
northern hare will sit on a log 
near by and wash his face like 
a cat, the water ouzel of the 
western mountains will clean 
house and hustle her babies 
about, while her mate sits on 
a rock where the stream flows 
over his feet and sings his best 
aria. Perhaps a fox will slip 
through the ferns to try for a 
bird dinner or a red-tailed 
hawk hover and pounce for a 
rodent in the grass. 

Whatever me you may see 





A Dutch oven is an unbeatable 
camp adjunct 






No rattler attacks 
unless he fears 
injury 


in your silent watching, if you are in territory 
where song birds are plentiful half an hour of 
perfect silence will bring them about you. Per- 
haps you will sit on a fallen tree in an eastern 
forest, where the warblers, vireos and sparrows 
flit past you, while a catbird mews in the brush 
and a thrush sings clearly, deep in the heart of a 
thicket. 

Wherever you are, you have a chance of wit- 
nessing a comedy, such as a tiny Costa humming- 
bird chasing a bird twice his size clear out of 
sight and hearing, or a small bird dodging an 
attack from a larger by coolly hopping over the 
attacker repeatedly and never going mors chan 
half a yard beyond the other. One learns much 
by keeping still in any kind of situation, and in 
studying birds and beasts it is the only successful 
method. If they are unaware of your presence, 
they are natural in their actions 


Don’t Fear Snakes 
The Poisonous Ones Are Rare 


HERE are fourteen varieties of rattlesnakes in 

our country, of which eleven are common to 
Arizona. Then there is the copperhead, as deadly 
as any rattler, the cottonmouth moccasin of the 
South, the coral snake, sel 
dom seen and never more 
than about two feet long 
Coral snakes have no fang 
and so they hang on aud 
work their tiny teeth into 
the flesh, rather than strik- 
ing and dropping away as 
do other snakes 

Some experts say there is 
one true asp in Arizona, and 
others deny it, but my friend 
Charles F. Lummis once said 
he had seen one or two, rhat 
one attacked him at sight and 
he had to move quickly to 
The Mexicans 
call them pichucuate 


save himself 


The poisonous moccasin is 
supposed to be found in the 
far South alone, but I once played with a water- 
snake in a Minnesota lake, pulling it ander by 
its tail, until it became enraged and came for me 
swiftly. I killed it and found it had fangs ex- 
actly like those of a rattler; pressure at the base 
of the jaws forced from them fine streams of a 
colorless liquid. Never again did I tease a 
watersnake. 

Remember that gopher snakes, garter snakes, 
bull snakes and some others are beneficial to the 
farmer; let them alone 
snakes have heads broad at the base of the jaws, 
harmless ones have slim, narrow heads. Small 
rodents that are pests are food for the harmless 
snakes, and they should be protected 

Don't be terror-stricken about snakes. Often 
people are afraid of snakes and dare not camp 
out lest they should find them in their tents. 
This is folly, for two reasons; first, because such 
a thing is seldom known among those who slee 
out of doors under all conditions, and, ac 
because it is so easy to prevent any such occur- 
rence. The turning up of the ground cloth, ten 
inches high across the deor of the tent, or the 
stringing about your bed of a canvas strip, sup- 
ported by stakes, the lower edge of the strip four 
to six inches under a layer of sand or dirt and the 
rest rising ten inches, makes you as immune to 
snakes as though you were on a roof, one hun- 
dred feet up 

Remember that no rattler will attack unless he 
fears injury Stand perfectly still when you 
meet one, and the chances are that he will go 
away 


Dangerous or poisonous 
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oA By Wallace Johnson 


Former Ranking Tennis Star 


the United States are talking more and more 

about the urgent need for promising young 
players. The Davis Cup, the greatest prize in 
tennis, after remaining in this country for many 
years, has now been won by France. Our 
National Title* is likewise in French hands. 

This may sound unimportant to people who 
are not particularly interested in tennis, but 
most of us are justly proud of our records in all 
forms of sport and are so constituted that we 
cannot sit back idly and wait for something to 
happen. The present — of our best players 
is not, in my opinion, good enough to overthrow 
the formidable array of first-string players 
France has in the field. 

Tilden is getting older every day, and, while 
he has moments when he could defeat anyone 
now living, he cannot stand the sustained and 
grueling effort that is necessary in Davis Cup or 
National competition. Hunter, Hennessey, 
Lott, Van Ryn, Allison and Mercur come next, 
but they are all a long distance from Bill Tilden 
in his palmy days. And very nearly the equiv- 


Ties followers and enthusiasts all over 
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*The United States National Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionship is open to all comers. It is therefore possible 
for it to be held by a Frenchman, or by someone of 
any other nationality. 











That Backhand Stroke 


OT since the days of Maurice McLoughlin 
have we had a tennis champion who lacked 
a strong backhand stroke. ‘The Red Comet” 
depended upon hard hitting and speed of foot 
to overcome his patent weakness. He would 
run around balls played to his backhand in 
order to smash the return with his powerful 
forehand. During this past decade many 
promising young tennis es a have just failed 
of high rank through inability to play the back- 
hand 
Invariably an opponent who lacks this stroke 
will seck to disguise the fact. With the ball in 
play he will stand either well to the left, in 
order to lure you into a return to his strong 
forehand, or in the middle. If he does the 
former, play your return as he desires, far to his 
right. He will be rushed to reach the ball and so 
hurried in stroking it that his shot will usually 
lack speed and placement. Then he is at your 
mercy. A return to his backhand usually finds 


him so far out of position that he cannot get 
over in time to run around the ball to make the 
return with his forehand. 


In the second instance, when the weak back- 
hand player takes the middle line, play to his 
backhand to compel him to run around the 
ball to make his return. This draws him so far 
to the left that a cross-court attack soon draws 
him out of position for a passing return to one 
or the other cornet 

[he player without abackhand hasn't a chance. 
Mrs. Molla Mallory, many times women's 


Henri Cochet, the great French player, win- 
ning the 1928 singles tennis championship of 
the United States, at Forest Hills, Long Island 


Being a Tennis Champion 


With our old champions fading, youth has a glorious chance 





alent of Tilden at his greatest will be necessary 
to defeat a group composed of La Coste, Cochet 
and Borotra. 

Where shall we look for great new players? 
To our junior racket wielders, of course. 

A great deal is now being done in the develop- 
ment of junior tennis, and in the future even 
more will be accomplished. Coaching, both 
amateur and professional, is now being given to 


girls as well as boys. It is a strange fact that, 


although there are doubtless more 
boys than girls that take up the 
game, the girls show a higher 
ranking among the women players 
of the country than do the love in 
the men’s division. 


Start Young—and 






Junior Coen, the young Ameri- 

can protégé of Bill lilden, in 

action. If you think that tennis 

is an “easy” game, look care- 
fully at Coen’s face 


keep this fact clearly before you, that only 
through hard work and perseverance can you 
hope to succeed. With constant and patient 
practice I will absolutely guarantee that, though 
you may not get to the very top, you will be- 
come a first-class tournament player. 


Seven Points to Remember 


There are a few pointers which I think may be 
particularly helpful to a boy's 
game of tennis, and which I will 
try to explain briefly. 

Always keep your eye on the 
ball. In any game in which a ball 
is used it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to follow the above rule, 
and in tennis keep your eye on the 


P . ball until the moment of contact 
ractice : : 

— with the racket. There are a 
Tournaments are being arranged A 7” great many more points lost than 


more and more in different sections 
of the country for junior players, 
providing the competition which 
will give them the experience 
which is so essential to their ulti- 
mate expansion in the game. My 
advice to every boy who is taking 
tennis seriously would be to get 
all the practice he possibly can 
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if available,—watch closely at 
every opportunity the play of more experienced 
men, and enter every tournament within reach in 
order to get the competitive side, which is invalu- 
able in the real building up of his future greatness. 
A boy should start playing tennis as soon as 
possible—at eight to ten years of age. He 
should use at that age a racket weighing at least 
12% ounces, with a handle to fit his hand. Never 
start with a toy or, undersized racket. Use good 
balls with a decent bounce, for dead balls are 
more harmful than beneficial, Make up your 
mind at the very start that it is going to be a 
long, hard grind. Your progress is bound to be 
slow. You will meet with many reverses. Each 
reverse, if studied and analyzed properly and if 
taken in the right way, will prove of value to 
you, so that you can better cope with your next 
adversary. You will probably be mightily dis- 
appointed after some of your defeats, but always 
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Wallace Johnson, nine 
times enone our first 
ten rankin 
: players, sketched by Sol Opponent. 
against better players,—older men Metzger 


there are won, and the main reason 
is that the head or eye is lifted 
just a fraction of a second before 
the ball is hit. 

Learn to concentrate. If your 
mind wanders or fails to think 
about the business in hand, you 
will benefit only one person—your 
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tennis 


elax and conserve your energy. 
Get into the habit of relaxing te. 
tween points. Be keen and alert only when actu 
ally in action. The boy who relaxes at every 
opportunity will find himself more fit for a long 
gtucling match. The boy who also conserves his 
energy—by not taking unnecessary steps or doing 
foolish antics on the court—will last many years 
longer as a real tennis player. 

Try to be in the proper position in the court. 
In other words, try to be cither a short distance 
back of the base line or a few feet away from the 
net. Any spot between is dangerous, and for 
that reason be on your toes and try to attain 
either position after whatever shot you may hap- 
pen to make, or from whatever position in the 
court you may be. 

Try to outguess the other fellow. This comes 
under the head of court psychology and is not 
always possible, but to me it forms the best and 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 403] 





the only American woman ever to defeat Suzanne 


champion, who enjoys the distinction of being ee 
X \ 
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Lenglen, is sketched playing her backhand. To 


| 
| \ 
the perfecting of this stroke she devoted much of H 
her time. \ : . Q) 
“ 1, \) 


The i ng Af acce i at lanc ¢ is 
The main thing to accent in backhand play is - | ane ; 
a rather full backswing, correct foot work and a ‘ ' 40 SERVE ~ 
body swing that gets the weight behind the \ SHE TILDEN S| QACKE4 
stroke along with sufficient wrist action to add ‘ Sraane “40 \) HELO LOW 
r > ‘ 
plenty of length and sting to the ball. Tilden \LEFT AS ON 
developed this stroke to its highest state of per- SHOWN ~ 
oth . . ’ K\AAS SAAS 
fection by alloting a full year to its improve- dd dt SY GC 
ment. His long grind to top tennis rank was due LEARN 40 REAURN ALL 
primarily to his plan of developing one stroke | SHO7S 40 SHADED AREAS 
} OF OPPONENT'S COURT — THUS 


each year until he could play them all flaw- 
lessly S. M. LENGLEN WON SUCCESS 


¥ SPIN 1S IMPARTEO 
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THE RACKEA GTRIKES ACROSS 
BALL LEFT 40 RIGHT AS IT'S 
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"© TILOEN’S KILLING SERVICE 
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THIS 15 THE WAY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
TENNIS PLAYER OF ALL TIME 
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Times-Wide World 


The start of one of the greatest 1929 outboard motor races: the entrants in the Albany to New York outboard marathon leaving Albany on April 20. The race was won by Jack Dunnell ia 
“Miss Eastern,” which made the distance of 136 miles in 3 hours, 36 minutes, 41 seconds, an average speed of almost 40 miles an hour 


Ready for the Starting Gun? 


Here are more details of the prizes that The Youth’s Companion offers outboard-motor skippers 


the cup you see in the center of this page? 

It is of handsome, burnished silver, is 
twenty inches high, fourteen inches wide from 
handle to handle, mounted on an ebony base, 
and decorated with a special silver band on 
which is engraved an outboard-motor racing 
scene. As you sec it, it lacks only one thing 
—your name engraved upon it. 

How can you see your name there? Well, it 
will take skill to put it there, and determination 
too, but after everything's over you will agree 
that the fun was worth while. That cup will be 
awarded in the fall to the boy or girl between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen who accumulates 
the greatest number of points in the sanctioned 
and approved outboard-motor regattas held 
between June 15 and October 15. These regattas 
will be held all over the country under the 
auspices and control of the American Power 
Boat Association and the Mississippi Valley 
Power Boat Association—the two agencies 
that are promoting the great new sport of out- 
board-motor racing—the coming sport for live, 
red-blooded young people everywhere. 

And another cup, just like the one whose 
picture you see, will be awarded to the boy or 
girl between the ages of fifteen and eighteen who 
is the individual winner of the special Y. C. 
Class race in the National Outboard Motor 


H*: would you like to be the possessor of 





Here are some of the entrants in the Albany-New York 
marathon, tuning up before the start 


Regatta to be held in 
New England in the 
fall. 


How to Register 
Your Name 


The sectional regat- 
tas to be held all over 
the country during the 
summer will be of two 
types: sanctioned and approved. 
A sanctioned regatta is one for 
which the American Power Boat 
Association or the Mississippi 
Valley Power Boat Association 
supplies official referees, judges, 
etc., who are the men having 
final say as to validity of records, 
models of engine and hull used, 
etc. 
An approved regatta is one in 
which the referees, judges, 
timers, etc., are men who are 
approved by the power-boat 
associations, but are not 
definitely assigned to the work 
of acting in this type of regatta. 


You can win points in Tue International Silver Company 


W ould you win this mag- 

nificent silver trophy? 

Read this article for full 
details 


CompaNnion’s contest in either 
type of regatta. 
When you clip 
the coupon on this 
page and send it to the Outboard 
Motor Editor you receive in return 
the official racing rules of the 
American Power Boat Association 
and the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association. You receive also 
notification of the name of the 
official who is in charge of the dis- 
trict in which you Tive, and to 
whom you should apply for an 
entry blank. When you receive 
your racing number you can enter 
in as many or as few regattas as you 
choose. Of course, the more you 
enter the better the possibility you 
will have of running up a high 
score. If you finish first, according 
to certified records, you receive a 
score of 400 points; if second, 361 
points; if third, 324 polaens and so 
on. (Mississippi Valley scoring is 
slightly different.) When your 
record is certified you must imme- 
diately notify the Outboard Motor 
Editor of Taz Youtu’s Companion. 
He will submit your record to 
official verification, and will then 
send you an acknowledgment blank 
showing your total recorded score 
to date. Make careful note: you can 


receive credit only after 
you have notified Tae 
Companton’s Outboard 
Motor Editor and have 
had his official acknowl- 
edgment. 


In the National 
Regatta 


Your procedure for 
entry in the National Regatta to 
be held in New England is sim- 
pler. You still noel your racing 
number. The fact that you have 
filled out and returned the coupon 
on this page (or the one in June) 
will be regarded as your official 
entry for Tag Companion’s cup, 
so far as the’ magazine is con- 
cerned. Therefore, to the boy or 
girl between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen, who is registered, 
and who is the highest point 
scorer in the National Regatta, 
Tue Companion will award its 
cup. Here is the only exception: 
both cups will not be awarded 
to the same individual. Should 
the National Regatta winner 
and the highest point score- 
winner in local regattas preced- 
ing be the same, the National 
Regatta cup will be awarded to the runner-up. 

When you receive your set of Official Out- 
board Racing Rules turn immediately to page 3. 
Notice Rule Il, which deals with motor classifi- 
cations. Then note this provision: Taz Yourn's 


Companion cup will be awarded only to drivers 
racing with Class A motors. In other words, 
only drivers using a motor of no more than 14 
cubic inches piston displacement are eligible for 
either of Taz Companion’s two cups 


Then turn to page 4. Read Rule IV carefully. 


It is titled Ownership and Crew Divisions. Then 
note: 

In local sanctioned or approved regattas, only 
Division 1 drivers may compete: i.c., those who 
have previously competed and finished in a given 
class in less than fifteen complete races 

In the National Regatta, Division 1 drivers 
may compete and such Division 2 drivers as 
began the 1929 season in Division 1. 

These are the only restrictions which Com- 
PANION cOMmpetitors must observe. They are 
made solely for your protection—not to hamper 
you in any way. Tue Companion does not 
consider it advisable to permit comparatively 
inexperienced drivers to operate engines of larger 
than 14 cubic inch piston displacement. That 
accounts for the first limitation. Nor will the 
best interest of sport be served if amateurs such 
as those who will enter Tae Companion’s 
competition are forced to compete with driv- 
ers who might be considered in the pro- 
fessional class, or who receive pay for racing. 


Clip That Coupon! 


If you did not clip the coupon on the June page, 
clip this July one now, Racing rules and other 
data will be sent you immediately. Not until 
then will you have the opportunity of applying 
for your racing number and getting whe way 
in the competition which will bring you thrills 
and perhaps great reward 





Outboard-Motor Editor 
The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


I intend to enter one or both 
of the competitions whereby I 
can win a Youth’s Companion 
Outboard Racing Cup. Please 
send me without delay the official 
rule book of the American Power 
Boat Association, and other in- 





CUT THIS COUPON OUT NOW! 


It will bring you full information 
on how to compete in the great 
Outboard-Motor Regattas 





formation on entry, competition, 
etc., which I should have to com- 
pete to best advantage. 


[PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY 
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Highest in the World 
This Building Sets a New Record 
TH picture above is a drawing by Hugh 
Ferriss, tl 


e distinguished architectural artist, 
v Chrysler Building which is now being 
1 in New York at Lexington Avenue and 


Forty-second Street. It will be, when com- 
pleted, the highest office building in the world, 
rising to a height of 63 stories Photo by 
imerican Institute of Steel Construction 





Permanent Jacks 1) 


Lift Your Car from the Runningboard 
AN English inventor has devised a new jack- 


ing system for motor-cars which will elim- 

ate what is ordinarily a difficult and dirty 

task Fo vlindrical jacks are fitted to the 
axl Photo by Underwood & Underwood 

Messages in Facsimile J 

1 Telegraph System to Replace Morse 


TH ma e¢ below, which looks much like 
a lathe 


is part of the apparatus produced by 

Marconi Company for the transmission of 

telegraph messages in facsimile instead of in 

Morse « It 1s claimed that this method, if 

successful, will revolutionize transatlantic trans- 
mission Photo by Underwood @ Underwood) 
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IF YOU ARE A JUNIOR SCIENTIST OR ENGINEER TURN NOW 
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A Microscope for the Talkies 
Making Sure They Will Really Talk 


‘THE workman in the picture at the right is 

testing a highly complicated and delicate 
instrument used for the microscopic examination 
of adjustable apertures in talking motion- 
picture film. The slightest irregularity in the 
film would be magnified 2,500 times on the 
screen, and absoluce accuracy is necessary in the 
machines which enter into its manufacture or 
examination. Bad synchronization in which 
action and sound do not exactly coincide 
destroys the effectiveness of the film. (Photo by 
Underwood & Underwood) 





Iron Biscuits 
It Takes 300 Tons to Make Them 


HE machine above, used in a Detroit auto- 

mobile factory, is similar in principle to those 
used to compress cottonseed meal into cakes, 
but the raw material which is fed into it is 
metal scrap, and the product it turns out is an 
almost solid steel briquette called an iron bis- 
cuit. Salvaging metal in this way is cheaper 
than melting it down. 


A Yardstick for Daylight 
It Measures Light with Accuracy J 
‘THE curious device below is a daylight in- 


tegrator, a machine which will record the 
amount of daylight received over any desired 
eriod of time. The photo-electric cell which 
Sete its principal part is several hundred 
times larger than the usual cell. (Photo by Wide 


World) 


HE engineer, sitting in his 

cab above, is in constant 
communication with both con- 
ductor and brakeman, although 
separated by more than a mile of 
intervening freight-cars. This 
new method, which utilizes the 
radio, was developed by the 
General Electric Company and 
tested by the New York Central 
Railway. Communication is e¢s- 
tablished by pushing a button. 
The loud speaker at the other end 
of the train then emits a piercing 





Making Cameras Soundproof 
Asbestos and Rubber Help J 











Radio Communication Finds a New Use on Our Railways 
Engineering Makes Another Contribution to the Speed and Safety of Travel 


whistle, and by the picking up of 
an ordinary type of hand tele- 
phone conversation can be car- 
ried on at once. 

A further development of train 
radio is now being tested by the 
Canadian National Railways. If 
it proves successful, two-way 
telephone conversation with mov- 
ing trains will soon become 
common. At the left is part 
of the relay equipment ma in 
this unique new service. (Photo 
by Fotograms) 





‘THE talking motion-picture, which has led to 
revolutionary changes in studio and projec- 
tidn apparatus, has also made alterations 
necessary in recording cameras. While all 
talkies were made in studios it was possi- 
ble to inclose the camera in a soundproof 
booth, but now that they are made in the 
open it has been necessary to find 
some other method of muffling the 
clicking of the camera mechanism 
The pictures below and to the right 
show one way in which this has 
been done. All the exterior, with 
the exception of the lens itself, has 
been covered with heavy insulation 
composed of asbestos and rubber. ’ 
Its thickness may be judged from 
the picture below, which shows the 
camera with one side removed. At 
the right is Eddie Pyle, a Los 
Angeles cameraman, operating the insulated 
camera, which is known as a Blimp, from its 
huge size. While this new developmen: solves 


con one of the problems of 
= taking talking motion- 


4 pictures outside studio 
’ 
























walls, producers are 
still hampered by the 
a” great size and weight of 
the recording apparatus 
) necessary. Photo by 
Underwood & Underwood ) 





How Much Water Sinks a Ship? 


These Tests May Settle That Question 


T the Brooklyn Navy Yard, New York, tests 
are being made with the Shipping Board 
vessel Ellersley to determine how long it takes a 
ship to go down with a specific amount of water 
aboard. In the picture above a seaman is shown 
watching the pumps as the ship is gradually 
filled with water. The results of these tests 
are expected to be of the greatest value to naval 
architects and ship yards, for they will make it 
ssible to design compartmenting and bulk- 
eading of known utility. If such information 
had been available years ago, such tragedies 
as that of the Titanic might have been avoided. 
(Photo by International Newsreel) 


TO THE Y. C. LAB ON PAGE 406 
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Floating a Ton and a Half to Earth by Parachute 
This Test Adds a New Chapter to the Search for Safety in the Air 


WHEN Capt. 
Roscoe Turner 
shut off the motor 
of his Thunderbird 
biplane at a height of 
nearly a mile above 
Santa Ana, Calif., 
and pulled a small 
cord that hung near 
him in the cockpit, 
a test began that 
may mean a contribu- 
tion of the utmost im- 
portance to the safety 
of travel by air. The 
cord released the 
mechanism of a para- 
chute housed in the 
upper wing, which 
opened and floated 
the plane, weighing 
nearly three thousand 
pounds, safely to earth. The 
under-carriage and propeller 
were damaged on landing, but 
this was caused, according to 
Captain Turner, by the fouling of 
one .of the parachute wires. 
The. parachute itself you” will 
find described in The News of 
the Air on page 323 of Tue 





Sounding the Air * 


An Instrument to Measure Its Depth 


"THERE is at present no instrument which 
measures absolute altitude above ground. 
The barometric altimeter, which is usually used, 
is a great aid to aérial navigation, but it measures 
only relative altitudes. Now the radio echo 
altimeter developed by Dr. E. F. W. Alexander- 
son, who is shown with it above, has been com- 
pleted in experimental form.. Red, green and 
yellow lights are used; when the green light 
flashes on the cockpit panel, the pilot knows that 
he is 250 feet above ground; yellow, that he is 
100 feet above peer red, that the ground is 
only 50 feet below. 


A Liner for India J 
Croyden to Karachi in Six Days 


THe giant fuselage in process of construction 

below will form part of the new air liner 
with which the Imperial Airways, an English 
firm, is soon to open the longest passenger route 
in the world—from Croyden, England, to Kara- 
chi, India. (Photo by Wide World) 












Youtn's ComMpaNion 
for June. The small 
picture at the left 
shows the device 
which shot the para- 
chute into the air 
when the cord was 
pulled. Powerfull 
springs forced it out, 
and a small pilot 
parachute attdched to 
the larger one insured 
its opening within a 
safe limit of time. 
The Aircraft Safety 
Equipment Corpora- 
tion of Los Angeles, 
which conducted the 
experiment, is con- 
tinuing work on the 
launching device, in 
the hope of develop- 


ing one which will be fool- 
roof and absolutely certain in 


its action. 


It is not yet known 


how a parachute with a heavy 
plane suspended from it would 
act in a high wind, nor to what 
size the parachute can be devel- 
oped on a safety basis. 


(Photos by Wide World) 
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A New Addition to Airplane Design 
This Bat-Wing Monoplane Claims Twice the Lifting Power of the Usual Plane 


HAT a few aéronautical engineers are not 

wholly satisfied with the present wing design 
is evidenced by the many innovations which are 
produced from time to time. In the picture 
above you see one of the strangest of them, a 
bat-wing monoplane, rae by Earl E 
McClary. It consists largely of one enormous 
pear-shaped wing, to which the motor, cabin 
and loadion gear are attached. Almost in the 
center of the ship is the propeller, turnin 
through a slot cut in the wing. It is dead 


for this design that it produces a lifting surface 
of 54¢ pounds to the square foot, practically 
twice that of an ordinary plane. Lifting power, 
however, is no more important than stability 
and ease of control in the air, and how this new 
oddity will behave is still a matter of conjecture. 
Its designer proposes wo test it on the sands at 
Long Beach, Calif. Most experts believe that 
it would be impossible to produce a safe plane 
with a wing and suspended fuselage of thie 
type. (Photo by Wide World) 


Here Are Two Headliners of Aviation 


A Girl Record Holder and the First Winner of the Wrights’ Medal 


[LE UT.-COM. 
CLINTONH 
HAVILL, chief of 
the propeller sec- 
tion of the Navy 
Bureau of Aéro- 
nautics, is the first 
winner of the 
Wright Brothers’ 
Medal. He was 
given the award for 
the best paper of the 
year 1928 on aéro- 
dynamics. (Photo 
by Wide World) 


IF YOU ARE A JUNIOR SCIENTIST OR ENGINEER TURN NOW TO THE Y. C. LAB ON PAGE 406 





Among the lead- Bai 
ing women aviators 
in America is Eli- 
nor Smith, pictured 
on the right, who 
broke the world’s 
endurance flight 
record for women 
on April 24, 1929, 
by staying aloft 26 
hours, 21 minutes 
and 32 seconds. 
Miss Smith is only 
seventeen years old. 
(Photo by Fotograms) 






















Passenger Planes Abroad 


Two Candidates for Speed and Distance Records 


‘THE huge dual-motored hydroplane above is the prod- 

uct of the Rohrbach Airplane Works in Berlin, one 
of the leading European manufacturers. It was built 
for Mildred Johnson, an American aviatrix, who ex- 
pects to attempt an east-to-west transatlantic flight 
with it some time this summer. At the left is the new 
Rohrbach Roland, an all-metal plane somewhat similar 
in design to the tri-motored Ford 

wered with three motors of 320 horsepower cach, one 
in the nose and the other two in poms 
wings at either side of the fuselage. Its wing spread is 
eighty-five feet, eleven feet wider than, the spread of 
similar passenger planes in this country. Accommoda- 
tions are provided for a crew of two, and ten passengers 
The Roland follows conventional aéronautic design more 
closely than do most German machines. The Junkers 
Bremen, the first plane to make an east-to-west trans- 


passenger plane. It is 


as hung on the 


atlantic flight, was built with the wings almost 
level with the lower part of the fuselage, and 
it was a German designer who produced the 
Focke-Wulf, a plane which flew tail firse—that 
is, with the elevator placed, forward on the 
plane. A three-passenger plane of this desige 
was put into successful — (Photo abot 
by International; at left by Wide World) 
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Forever Free from War 


N July we celebrate a meeting of fifty- 

six men in Philadelphia You have 

seen the well-known picture which 
shows them signing the nsx they 
drew up. It isa good picture of their faces 
and clothes—but there-were many things 
which the painter could not show. 

He could not suggest the fierce mid- 
summer heat in the room Thomas 
Jefferson was a scientist as well as a states- 
man. He went out and bought a ther- 
mometer, and took what comfort he could 
in consulting it every hour. The discus- 
sion was long. While this manuscript of 
the Declaration of Independence was being 
criticized by other delegates, poor Franklin 
tried to cheer them up with a funny story 
about a hatter, who asked some friends 
to criticize his signboard. When they 
were through telling him what to rub 
out there were no words left on the board 

There was a stable near the room where 
these delegates met. Stables were, and 
still are, great breeders of flies. Large 
horseflies buzzed in huffdreds through the 
unscreened windows of the room and bit 
savagely at the thinly stockinged legs of 
the delegates They bore this nuisance 
and worked on 

Qn July 4, 1776, they 
adopted the Declaration 

These are personal details 


unanimously 


They are 
not very dignified. But they are worth 
telling if they will encourage you to read 
the letters and journals of the men who 
made* the United States When they 
finished writing and left the room, they 
knew they would have to fight. And they 
were not soldiers. They were farmers and 
merchants, mostly They knew what 
wreckage war creates on farms and in 
trade 

There was no other choice. They were 
colonists, subject to a distant government 
that could not be moved by polite remon 
strances and reasonable petitions. Those 
had been tried. The only remaining thing 

in those primitive days—was to send a 
blistering challenge to London, and then 
be ready to fight it out 

A change has come over the world. 
Efigland still has colonies, and those 
colonies may still disagree with her on 
matters as vital as representation and 
taxation. But the men who lead those 
colonies will not meet this summer to hurl 
defiance at the King and his ministers. 
There is nothing finer than the way in 
which such great nations as Canada and 
Australia have been able to secure inde- 
pendence without cutting the ties of blood. 


O' R times are not primitive The 
world has forged ahead. We are 
wiser than our forefathers. There has 
been a terrible war in our lifetime; so 
terrible that some persons tell us we should 
not mention it in these pages at all. One 
of our friends was in Antwerp when the 
first military airship that ever flew passed 
over that city and dropped its first bomb. 
The explosion mangled a woman who had 
just had a baby. She died in the hospital 
next day 
millions, of other 
mothers would have called her fortunate; 
these were the women who died slowly, 
a few years later, of famine and pestilence. 
We know that these things are heart- 


Thousands, even 


rending; but we see no reason for pretend- 
ing that they did not happen. If our chil- 
dren know about them, there will be less 
chance for them to happen ever again. 

The World War happened because one 
great nation, unwisely governed, believed 
that peace can be guaranteed by having a 
big army and navy. So heavily did this 
nation arm that her neighbors armed too 

and then it required only a tiny jar to 


produce the most frightful explosion that 
ever raged in the world. 

And yet, we say that we are wiser than 
our forefathers. We loathed the World 
War when it began. We abhorred it even 
when we were forced into it. And we 
came out of it with no claim whatever for 
loot—and with a strong feeling, in many 
quarters, that we should not even claim 
repayment of the money we had loaned. 


LL that is a bright page in our history. 

It is only for the benefit of those 
who share the old Roman and Prussian 
delusion that plenty of ammunition is the 
best way to insure peace that we ask our 
readers, occasionally, to look war in the 
face. It is not easy to look. All of us 
shrink from battle and death, from famine 
and disease. Starvation in Russia and 
the Near East became so familiar to us, 
after the World War produced it, that we 
grew dulled to its meaning. Suppose, 
however, that items like these had ap- 
peared in our papers: 


Famine'continues through- 
It is estimated that 45,000 
people have already died of starvation. Two 
carloads of black bread have been sent to Little 
Rock for the relief of 300,000 sufferers in that 
region. 

Pasadena, Calif.—An unidentified woman was 
taken to the hospital this morning, following 
last night's air raid. The body of her baby 
has not been recovered. Volunteer rescuers 
claim they still hear the shrieks of people 
pinned under the blazing wreckage of eight 
demolished houses. 

Boston, Mass.—Less than fifty houses are re- 
ported still standing, following ten consecutive 
days of shelling by the enemy's North Atlantic 
fleet. An outbreak of bubonic plague is reported 
in Lowell and Lynn. 


eyecirg e Ind 
out this district 


None of these items is imaginary. We 
have simply put in the names of American 
cities. Put in the neme of your own city, 
and you will begin to realize what war 
can do to a district like your own. It is 
not enough to say that America can resist 
any invasion, and that the way to be safe 
is to have a powerful army and navy. 
Many other nations have had that idea. 
Not one of them—from ancient Rome 
down to modern Germany—has ever been 
able to win security by arming for war. 
The belief in force dies hard; but die it must. 
Another war would wreck our civilization. 


S you read your newspapers today, be 

glad that the League of Nations (an 
American suggestion) is a step toward 
world peace. Be glad that the World 
Court already exists. These things are 
still young; they will grow tremendously 
in influence and power during your life- 
time. Be glad that Americans like Owen 
D. Young and J. Pierpont Morgan have 
been called in to reorganize that difficult 
problem, the payment of Germany's 
reparations to the Allies. Be glad that still 
another American voice—that of President 
Hoover, through Ambassador Gibson— 
has called on the nations not merely to 
‘‘limit’’ naval armaments but to reduce 
them. 

All are steps forward, away from war. 
All push the world a little further away 
from the bad old days; the days when a 
group of high-minded gentlemen, meeting 
in Philadelphia, could do nothing for their 
liberty es their right to pursue happi- 
ness without calling the King of England a 
tyrant, and making it clear to him that 
they would prove their words with the 
sword. 

The world does move. Look forward 
for a minute, on this Fourth of July, and 
you will see the outline of a world forever 
free from war. 


Life and a Career 
Tsctli or four years ago, a young girl, 


still in her teens, made her appearance 

as a singer at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. The great 
auditorium was crowded. Several hun- 
dred people had traveled halfway across 
the continent to hear this girl, whom they 
had known and admired in her home town 
in Missouri, sing before the most critical 
and sophisticated of American audiences. 
Marion Talley’s debut was a success. Her 
voice was praised, her charming stage- 
presence applauded. Only the professional 
critics demurred a little. They said her 
voice was sweet and true, but it needed 
longer and more careful training. She was 
an attractive figure on the stage, but she 
had not yet learned how to act. If she was 
to become a great opera singer, there were 
still years of hard work before her. 

Miss Talley has sung much since then in 
opera and concert. She has probably ac- 
quired what people used to call a ‘‘compe- 
tence.’’ But she is not going to spend those 
three or four years of hard work to which 
the critics condemned her, She is going 
to retire from the stage and live on a 
Western farm with her father and mother. 
That, and not the bright lights and the 
applause, is what she wants. 

A great career is not for everyone, not 
even for everyone to whom it is possible. 
One has to pay for fame and the admiration 
of the public. Hard, exhausting, nerve- 
testing work is part of the eee Self- 
denial, the abstention from pleasures and 
indulgences, harmless in themselves and 
harmless to others, is part of it. The loss 
of privacy, of leisure, of quiet, satisfying 
home life, is part of it. There are always 
some who are willing to pay the price, 
some whose enthusiasm for their life work 
is so great that nothing else counts with 
them. Caruso, the great tenor, used to 
say that he would sing and do nothing else 
but sing, if he never got a cent for it. To 
a man like that the difficulties and penalties 
of making a great career mean nothing. 

Life does not mean a career except to 
those who cannot be happy without one. 
Most of us are better off in some less con- 
spicuous place, making ourselves useful to 
family and friends, serving others instead 
of dazzling them, enjoying the quiet 
pleasures and facing the occasional trials 
of existence in a normal home among the 
usual surroundings of such a home. The 
career is for the person of supreme talents, of 
exceptional will power, of high ambition 


. . . 
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Mechanical Brains 


T is astonishing to see what the inven- 
tive genius of man has been able to do 
with the machine. We are all familiar 

with the way in which senseless iron and 
steel have been shaped and motivated 
into contrivances that can perform some 
of the most delicate activities of the 
human hand, tirelessly and with an ac- 
curacy that no hand can equal. Watch 
the weaving or spinning machinery of a 
cotton mill, the Cotes and sewing ma- 
chinery of a shoe factory, or the intricate 
working of a great printing press, and see 
how these inventions do without effort 
what it would exhaust a score of men to 
do. The thing is marvelous, but it has 
become so commonplace that we have 
ceased to wonder at it. 

It all began in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. The invention of the steam engine 
created something new—power. 

The steam engine came soon to be able to 
deliver more energy than had ever been 
found in one place before. Very shortly 
it was harnessed to operations like the 
spinning of cloth, which before that had 


been done by women in their homes. Then 
it was applied to transportation. George 
Washington had at his disposal only 
the means of transportation that Julius 
Casar had enjoyed. The steam engine 
changed that, too. Having created fac- 
tories, it created railroads. The pace of 
the world became swifter. 

There came, then, the ‘‘dynamo electric 
machine."” It could not create power 
unless it were turned by a ‘‘prime mover.”’ 
Once again the steam engine was called 
into play, and the combination of the 
dynamo and the engine gave the world the 
electrical distribution of power, making 
it more wide-spread in its scope and possi- 
bilities than the early perfecters of the 
steam engine had "cally 

It, largely, is responsible for the modern 
mechanical world in which we live. 
Electric motors operate cotton mills, 
printing plants, machine shops, automobile 
factories. They drive not only trains but 
battleships. This versatile modern tool 
can operate at both extremes of size and 
strength; it drives an infinite variety of 
equipment for the lightening of mus- 
cular labor. 

It was a long time before the laborer 
came to realize that power was his ally, 
not his enemy. Formerly, he could see 
only that, if a machine, with one tender, 
could do the work of ten men, there were 
nine who would be cast out into the street 
to starve. And in the crude old days when 
the world was in the grip of what is called 
the Industrial Revolution very often men 
did starve. 

But, once the change was made, the 
machine ; Poa its friendliness. 
It created a world in which more people 
could live, and in which, therefore, more 
goods were needed than ever in the days 
of hand labor. Men no longer starved. 
They were paid for doing less work. 
They had more leisure} more happiness. 

As might have been expected, inventors 
are now turning to the problem of creating 
machines that will perform what we call 
intellectual tasks, machines that will do 
the work, not of the hand only, but of the 
brain as well. There has been on exhibi- 
tion in this country a mechanical man, or 
“‘robot,"’ that can rise from a chair, walk 
about, answer questions, and deliver a 
speech. That is a curiosity only, though 
it makes one wonder how far future inven- 
tors will go in building a creature of metal 
and electric wires that can reproduce the 
special functions of a human being. 

A more remarkable and practical inven- 
tion is the machine called the ‘‘business 
brain.’" This is a machine that can add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, calculate 
prices and discounts, list invoices, and, so 
far as we can see, keep a set of books as 
well as any bookkeeper. Indeed, the in- 
ventor says it can do the work of nine- 
tenths of the employees of any bank, with 
only a single person to operate it. 

What will finally be left for what Carlyle 
called ‘‘that forked radish, man’’ to do? 
Will the time come when we shall all be 
machinists or operators of machines? 
Was Samuel Butler right when he foresaw 
the race reduced to subservience, become 
mere tenders and servants of the machines? 
How, in the future, shall we find occupa- 
tion and employment for all our millions, 
when a single machine can do the work of 
ten, twenty, a hundred men? The prospect 
gives many apprehensive thinkers un- 
easiness. But let us remember that 
machinery is even more helpless without 
men to invent, repair and operate it than 
man could possibly be without machinery. 
Let us remember too that, since machines 
were invented, our population has in- 
creased tenfold, and there is still as much 
work for the new millions as there used to 
be for the former hundreds of thousands. 
Machines make work as well as do work. 
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The Kite in the Fog 
The Companion's Religious Article 


HE morning was thick and misty. Plodding 

along over the downs, a pedestrian was star- 
tled by a lone figure looming up through the 
gray. As he came nearer he found a lad. The 
youngster was gazing upward and holding out 
his hands in front of him in a strange fashion, 
somewhat as though he were supporting an in- 
visible fish pole. 

‘What are you doing out here all alone in the 
fog, my little man?"’ inquired the walker. 

“T am flying a kite, sir,’ came the polite an- 
swer. And then, because he had leisure on his 
hands and probing into the mind of a child was 
always a rewarding experience, the man pre- 
tended he was mystified. 

Kite? Oh, I guess not. You are ragging me. 
There is no kite up there. There is nothing but 
fog all the way up to the top.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir,’ protested the boy, ‘‘there is 
a kite. I know there is.”’ 

**How do you know it, laddie? You can't see 
it climbing. You can’t hear it flap.” 

‘But, sir,’’ came the confident rejoinder, ‘I can 
feel it pull. You take hold of this string and you 
can feel it pull, too." 

Religion is that department of human interest 
in which we feel various pulls from the unseen 
It deals with those mystic alliances, those holy 
influences, those spiritual fellowships, which are 
not part of the everyday coin of social inter- 
course but which yet have distinct value—like 
the precious specimens in the collection of the 
numismatist. When the Psalmist wrote ‘deep 
calleth unto deep,” he furnished a phrase to de- 
scribe certain forms of this spiritual experience. 
When Paul reminded us that we were ‘‘com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses,”’ 
in whose presence, as though they were filling 
the seats of a Roman amphitheater, we were to 
run our life's race, he had in mind another aspect 
of this reality 

The pull of the unseen God upon our souls we 
call providence. The pull of the fellowship of 
other persons upon our souls we call the invisible 
church. The pull of the eternal Christ upon the 
heart of the race constitutes the main factor in 
that process which we call redemption. 

It is easy amid the sunny preoccupations of our 
merry modern world to forget the spiritual reali- 
ties. But when the treacherous tempests of fate 
beat upon the spirits of man, then we are fortu- 
nate if we have for our solace a stout and un- 
wavering faith. Happy are we if we can then 
say, “I know there is an Eternal Moral Order 
out yonder, for ‘I can feel it pull."’’ 


What About Hair? 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


OST teeth are often the results of neglect, 
and we recognize today that usually proper 
early care will result in a sound set of teeth that 
will last for a great many years. That early care 
is just as important in keeping a good head of 
hair is not so generally realized. For one thing, 
a neglected hair will not ache as a tooth will, and 
it is possible for a diseased condition to last for 
years with only slight symptoms to show its 
presence. But if you want to carry healthy hair 
with you all through life you must care for it as 
intelligently as you do for your teeth. 

Our hair, like our nails, is a by-product of the 
skin. Scientists call the substance of which it is 
composed keratin, which is derived from a Greek 
word meaning horn, for horns and hair are 
very much the same thing. The growth of the 
hair starts far below the surface of the skin at 
the bottom of a tiny tube called the hair follicle. 
Each of these follicles is provided with openings 
on the sides leading into one or more oil glands. 
The oil glands, when > ae condigion, keep 
the shaft of hair soft and pliable. The base of 
the shaft is rounded, fitting like a cap over a 
small piece of tissue containing blood vessels and 
nerves. All this constitutes a tiny hair factory 
Thousands of them are scattered through your 
scalp. Some people have as many as five thou- 
seal hide to every square inch of their scalp 

We all realize the great difference in color and 
texture which hair may have,. but we seldom 
notice the variation in quantity until our own 
begins to thin. Size, shape, = and color 
all vary with the individual, and each type of 
hair should have special treatment. The type 
of skin is a factor also, and so it is difficult to 
generalize on scalp hygiene. What is good for 


one head of hair may be extremely bad for 
another. 


In the Sky This Month 





The stars as they appear when we face south in the early evening this month. These are the 


typical summer stars, none of which can 


seen in winter, since they are then overhead in the 


daytime. An arrow points to the brightest star in the Crown—Corona Borealis, the Gem 


The Crown of Summer Stars 
By D. H. and J. F. Chappell 


Lick Observatory, University of California 


S summer becomes well established, the 
grass and flowers are no more extreme a 
change from snow and ice than the change the 
stars show. Gone are the bold Orion stars, the 
Twins, and Capella. Gone are Sirius and the 
Pleiades, and in their stead we can see over the 
sky a spread of patterns so different that long 
association with warm summer nights makes 
them seem part of summer itself. There are 
several delicate scatterings of stars such as 
Coma Berenices (Berenice's Hair), and even those 
bolder groups like Scorpio take on a softer 
tone with summer's haze. The great Sickle of 
stars (Leo), which appeared in early spring, 
advances across the sky like a symbol of the 
coming harvest. But, perhaps, the most sum- 
mery constellation of all, the one most asso- 
ciated with the beauty of summer stars, is the 
semicirclet of stars called the Crown—Corona 
Borealis. 

These stars look like jewels all summer 
long. The month of May brings them just 
to view in the east, and by this month of July 
they are sparkling and central as we look in the 
early evening up into the south sky. There is 
another so-called Crown in the sky, Corona 
Austrina, far south, not much out of line with 
the northern one—in the same quadrant, but too 
far south to be seen from the United States. 

The many ancient legends about Corona 
Borealis all mention Alatia, a figure of Greek 
mythology, as wearer of the crown, but vary as 
to who bestowed it upon her. Many different old 
stories emphasize that it is not a complete circle 
Australian natives have called it a womerah 
boomeran The Indian legend imagines fair 
women Eentinn —one damsel caught when 
they came to earth to dance, and later placed 
near in the sky as the bright star Arcturus, the 
dancers’ circle being broken. Such tales pleased 
the early people, but now we like to know the 
actual facts. This semicircle of stars lies pro- 
jected between the constellations Boétes and 


Hercules. Zeta, the star above the semicircle, 
is a double star, one white, one blue, six seconds 
of arc apart (Burnham), and can be separated 
with a three-inch telescope. Another star still 
farther above the Crown is one of the most 
famous of the ‘‘temporary"’ stars. It appeared 
May 12, 1866, bright as second patsents. <4 then 
paling to tenth. It has now steadied tocighth 
magnitude, just too faint to be seen with the 
naked eye, and is slightly variable The 
seven stars of the Crown itself are all third 
and fourth magnitudes except the one, the 
jewel of the Crown, Alpha Corona, called 
Gemma. This star is second magnitude. It 
was discovered by Hartmann to be a double 
star, or binary, from six spectoscopic plates 
taken of it, and its orbit has been computed by 
Jordan and Cannon. 

Although this half-circle of stars, Corona 
Borealis, looks to be so orderly and so much a 
unit, it is without doubt only a chance pattern 
we see because of the way the stars happen to be 
projected, just as the lights of a distant city may 
combine bank, home and street lights, or as the 
lights of ships show, only to separate later as they 
continue on their various courses. The seven stars 
are each of a different type or stage of develop- 
ment and are traveling at various speeds. One is 
a variable, one a “peculiar’’ type. pol likely 
that they bear no relation to one another, as do 
some of the other groups like the Pleiades. 

Stars, though seemingly so changeless, are in 
motion, and in the course of ages—some 50,000 
to 100,000 years—even these accustomed pat- 
terns of our sky will show different designs. 
The mere shapes on which men have fabricated 
myths may change, but the immutable laws and 
truths revealed by deeper study will endure 
As men can strip the Rise facts and mystery 
from the velba, of the heavens, even change 
itself—all mutation—will become changeless, 
mere recurrence, ordered and plain through our 
increased understanding 





Cleanliness is, of course, one of the funda- 
mental necessities for a healthy scalp. Very 
oily hair, which usually occurs with a dark skin 
and black hair, should be shampooed as often 
as once a week, while hair that is much dryer 
should be shampooed not oftener than once in 
three or four weeks. The dry scalp needs only 
the mildest of superfatted soaps, while an oily 
scalp should have a somewhat stronger soap. A 
small amount of olive oil, applied either just 
before shampooing, or occasionally between 
washings, is often a great help to a very dry 
SC alp 

Brushing is of benefit to almost every scalp, 
regardless of whether it is dry or oily. The 
rhythmic — of the hair supplied by brush- 
ing with bristles of medium stiffness aids the 
circulation of blood, and thus stimulates hair 
growth. Mild massage has much the same 
effect. This question of blood circulation is 





very important, and anything that hampers it is 
apt to lead to loss of hair. For this reason tight 
hats should always be avoided 

The effect of sunlight is usually beneficial, 
provided it is in moderate amounts. Prolonged 
exposure to a brilliant sun is bad for any hair 
Here again the type of hair makes a great deal 
of difference, for a thick, oily head of hair would 
be unaffected by an amount of sunlight which 
would injure a dry scalp with thinner hair. If 
you find during the summer that your hair is be- 
coming brittle, possibly with signs of dandruff, 
the chances are that you have had too much 
sunlight, and should wear a hat more frequently 

Next month I shall have something to say 
about dandruff and falling hair, two complaints 
that very few of us fail to experience at some 
time or other, and the methods by which they 
can be in large measure prevented 

Guy Lane, M.D 


The Egg and the Milk Bottle 
The Best Trick of the Month 
Most simple tricks that can be performed 


with little or no apparatus are apt to be 
rather dull. Shifting pennies, picking out cards 
from a deck, and all the other well-tried stand- 
bys of the parlor entertainer often require a 
good deal of preparation and more skill on the 
part of the performer than the results justify 
Here, however, is a mystifying trick which 
needs no sleight of hand for its accomplishment 
and requires only an ordinary quart-size milk 
bottle and a hard-boiled egg. The trick lies in 
forcing the hard-boiled egg, with the shell 


moved, into the milk bottle, and 


then expelling it, all without 
damaging the egg 

Before you start, pass the milk 
bottle and the egg among your 
audience, and ask them to try to 
insert the egg in the neck of the 
bottle. This cannot be done by 
ordinary means, and most people 
will say at once that it is im- 
possible. Then step outside the 
room, take a handful of wooden 
matches—not more than a dozen 
—light them and drop them into 
the bottle. While they are still 
flaming, place the egg with the small end down 
firmly over the mouth of the milk bortle. It 
will immediately disappear into the bortle. If 
it does not, take out the matches, blow out the 
smoky air, and try again, using a larger 
of matches 

Once you have the egg safely in, shake out 
the matches and exhibit the bottle with the egg 
inside, to your audience. The next step is to 
remove the egg, a feat which is likewise impossi 
ble by ordinary means. To accomplish it, blow 
as hard as possible into the bottle, and invert it 
suddenly. The egg will be forced out, as if by 
magic. This trick can be repeated as long as the 
egg holds together 

The explanation is simple. When the lighted 
matches are thrown into the bortle, 
heated and driven out. When it cools. a partial 
vacuum is created, which sucks the egg past the 
neck of the bottle. Blowing hard into ti 
compresses enough air to force the cgzz out 
Simple as all this is, it is seldom that a 
ence can discover how the trick is done 


number 


the air is 
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Underwood and Underwood 


These weird figures are automatons in the 
finishing room of a French factory 


The Strangest Factory 


Advertising Takes up Automatons 


NE of the weirdest sights in Paris is the 

strange factory where automatons 
ical figures of people and animals 
great stores and other concerns 
picture above is one of the assembly rooms at 
this factory. Figures in all stages of completion 
stand about, while workmen put on the finishing 
touches. The mechanism must be separat 
designed for many of them, and is often a 


marve! of ingenuity. Phonographs, radios, and 


mechan- 
are made for 
The scene in the 


even loud speakers connected by wire with a 
telephone in another room, are used to gi hem 
speech 

Automatons of one sort or another have been 


made in France for a great many centuries 
Many of them, particularly one or two centuries 
ago, were designed to play chess automatically 
They were either worked by wires, or else en- 
closed a man who directed their movements 

Automatons such as those above should not 
be confused with the marvelous contrivances 
such as Televox, the mechanical and electrical! 
figure developed by a great electrical manufac 
turer. These Paris figures are largely used i 
advertising, to hand out circulars and perform 
similar tasks. 











390 
Ba man answered 
me 
Go id the line 
Yo é if behind us 
We He grumbled 
ng 4 being too old to 
ta d hot weather Duck your helmet 
farther, ree-cruit,”"” he said to Billy ‘Don't 
ave the heat at your mouth. It'll broil you 


He was master of himself 
of great danger, at 
so again he reminded Billy of 
his father; only Captain Johr 

ould have done more tha 


] 
was doing—would 


the face 


Young 
have been just as calm, but 
would have found a way down, 


j 


| + | 
omechow would have rescued 


his crew, would have saved it 
| robably, by some feat of skill 

daring that 
who watched 


strength of 
even the met 
would believe impossible until 
after it was Over 
Captain John on this roof 
tonight would ‘‘do a Weaver 
But how? How could John's 
son, squatting here on the 
blistering tin, do other than 
blink at the fire and hope for a 
miracle and take orders and 
swallow his terror as best he 
could? He told himself fiercely 
he was a poor son for such a 
father. A sudden dash of cold 
ater stirred him up, and he 
shed his hand across his 





heek A second and a third 
plash, and Captain Young 
turned quickls 

They're wettin’ us down,’ 
e¢ said soberly Water 
tower's on the job. They ain't 


forgot us.”" 
Look!'’ Coleman shouted 
huskily 
Over the rear cornice, where 
Ross still prowled as if hunt 
ing a way where none . isted, 
a beam of white light poured 
pward 


tow 


Spray from the wate 
er caught its rays and re 
d them icily against the 


1 and yellow illumination of 
he flame 
Light wagon! Ross 


alled hopefully Light 


| 


wagon and water tower in the 
alley 
Billy, daring the heat, lifted 
is head. All he could see wa 
fire crawling in fresh reinfor 


nents over the front end of 
the roof. It roared suddenly 
mut of the trapdoor, flinging 
the lid far to one side Heat 
followed it, heat that caught 
Billy's throat, that set him to 
hoking there like the recruit 

was 

About ten foot back,"’ the 
Aptait ordered 

They dragged the hose to 
vard the rear wall where light 
velled {upward 
lenly remembering his duty, 
ran toward them and gave a 
and 


Ross, sud 


Old Emerson, gasping 
rawled after them, striving 
ith what strength he had left 
) push the heavy line. From 


if cw position they turned 





i Captain Young facing 
doggedly Spray trom 
ater to lropped now 

and the trap 

00 It made little pools on 

and ato these pools 

1 and s ip thi loud 
tcal 

ane iw tl aptat 


Below in the street he heard the roar of engines. 
At the eighth step Billy hesitated. 


"TITH that order he el] 
admitted defeat. Billy, 
“pre apar ips ever 


Biancing over 
yulder, saw the rear cornice 
i dozen armlengths off They 
ould retreat afew feet more. Then—he 





losed his eyes and tried not to think. The 
vhite stream drummed heavily It washed the 


ypposite edge of the roof, sent fire in momen- 
flight, charged at the flaming trapdoor, 
vhere a burning rafter began to sag. A good 


stream this was, a good unwavering stream for 


even floors up Engineet Porter was set ding 
them all the old pumper would drive. He had 
his own fight on his hands; he was fighting hose 


friction, fighting the se 





tall floors up which 


he must iift water before it spurted out of the 


it 
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nozzle in Captain Young's hands. But a dozen 
good streams couldn't stop this fire. It would 
take all the water in the Great Lakes to drown it 
now 


Ross was grumbling. Billy felt his feet move 


white illumination. Immediately below him 
Billy saw the four upturned faces of the search- 
lights on the roof of their special truck. The 
sight burned his eyes, and he Plinked them shut, 
then opened them cautiously. 
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for an answer, said: ‘Drive it this way, Baker.’ 

‘Somebody's coming up!"’ Billy cried. 

A man was climbing the fire-escape. He halted 
at the third floor. A window above him spit out 
glass and lolled a blazing tongue over its sill 
Billy leaned out. Would the man come on? 

Down in the alley he heard voices now, raised 
sharply in command. Other men were clawing 
up the fire-escape at the second floor. Billy saw 

black hose lines streaking after 








Above, along the cornices, fire howled more gustily than 
The weight of hose flattened him against the rungs. 


he tried to lift his knee; he must lift it, must go higher 


backward slowly. They all were retreating, a 
half-inch at a time. No man could stand his 
ground. 

“It’s about as far as we'll get,’’ Young ad- 
mitted and braced his hips against the parapet 

Hold her here.”’ 

The beam of the searchlight on the electrical 
wagon pointed up past the roof, and in a mo- 
ment Billy's squinting eyes saw a shadow 
blocked against it. Holding fast to the hose, he 
leaned over the edge and peered down 

[he steep canyon of the alley blazed with clear 


‘Ease her over a bit,"’ he heard the captain 
order 

He tried to obey. Ross was sprawled out 
again, breathless. Coleman mumbled in his 
collar, and Emerson was breathing heavily, 
with a sound in his throat like a snore. Baker 
crouched on the hose, elbows and knees together, 
just back of the nozzle. Again Billy leaned 
over the wall and peered down. 

“Look!"" he yelled. 

Captain Young did not turn his head. 


‘““What?’’ he demanded, and, without waiting 


them and the reflection of fire 
on their brass nozzles. The 
alley was white with smoky 
light. Huge shadows leaped 
backward and forward in a 
ghostly illumination. Small 
floodlights, connected by in- 
sm wires with the light- 
truck, glared on the cobble- 
stones. 

Where the two alleys inter- 
sected the water tower thrust 
up its slim skeleton. The brass 
gun at its upper end tipped 
skyward, and out of the wide 
muzzle a stream was charging 
thick as a man's leg. Over- 
head it broke, shattered into 
spray, and rained down on the 
roof. 

The man on the fire-esca 
carried a staff in his am 
On his back was a bulky mass 
of rope. Water from one of 
the alley streams drove past in 
front of him, and for a mo- 
ment the window darkened. 
Smoke poured out. When Billy 
looked again, the man was at 
the fourth floor. 

He balanced there on top of 
the unfinished fire-escape. Was 
he coming no farther? Then 
upward, with both hands, he 
thrust the staff he carried, and 
Billy understood. He was go- 
ing to pompier. 

“Someone coming up!’ he 
shouted. 


“Up?” Young turned his 
head. ‘‘Can’t!"’ 

“Going to pompicr! I see 
him.” 


Ross rolled over and thrust 
his face past the cornice 

‘Pompier!"’ he shouted. 

“He's got to be quick,” 
Young answered. 

Billy groaned. Quick? With 
a pompier? One didn't need 
to go farther in the fire business 
than drill school to know how 
treacherous the pompier ladder 
is. One time in a thousand a 
skilful man with stout shoul- 

ders and a cool head can climb 
it successfully. Usually it re- 
sults only in heartbreak and 
failure. A one-legged ladder, 
it actually is; a wooden stick, 
a dozen feet long, with a 
forged-iron gooseneck hook 
riveted to its upperend. Eight 
or ten short iron rods protrude 
through it. On these, while 
the gooseneck hangs to the 
window above, a fireman is 
supposed to climb. 

Billy leaned backward and 
secred down. A small search- 
ight was playing on the figure 
below, sending his shadow 
scampering along the wall. He 
still balanced the stick over- 
head with both hands, aiming 
at the window above. 

The point of its hook 
rammed the hot panes, and 
even through the roar of flame 
Billy heard the crash of falling 
glass. Smoke tumbled out in 
a dark cloud. Coolly, the man 
pulled down till the hook 
caught over the sill, then he 
raised himself gingerly and set 
his right foot on the first 
cross-iron. 

“Climbing!"’ Ross yelled. 
**He’s coming!"’ He straightened up quickly. 

“Tend your line,’’ Young answered through 
his teeth. 

Fire was only twenty feet away now, here on 
the roof. Below, at the fifth floor, the climbing 
fireman reached an arm into the window, pulled 
himself up and clung there, flat against the wall. 
He bent down cautiously and released the hook. 
Again glass smashed in another window above 
him. Again he climbed, deliberately, slowly, 
hand over careful hand, foot by foot. He was 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 392] 


Again 
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All branches on the same tree; all 
growing out of the Chrysler root 
principle of standardized quality 
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Where Millions 


of Carefree 
Miles Begin 


F people who marvel at the un- 
I paralleled efficiency of Chrysler- 
built cars—their outstanding supe- 
riority in every field of motor car 
endeavor—could look behind the 
scenes of the great million-dollar 
engineering laboratory maintained 
by Chrysler Motors, they would 
find a convincing explanation of 
Chrysler supremacy. 


In one vast and extraordinary build- 
ing, everything imaginable in the 
way of a motoring hazard or hardship 
is reproduced. Here, under one roof, 
cars selected from production lines, 
endure tests that could not be du- 
plicated if these cars were sent to 
the ends of the earth. Here is found 
man-made weather that is hotter than 
the Sahara and colder than the Poles. 
Here is a monstrous, diabolical 
machine that simulates a road so 
rough and a driving speed so high 
that no human hands could hold 
the steering wheel. 


This vast laboratory is the hub of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality. In it 
is written the assurance of safety, 
performance and durability that is the 
heritage of the owners of Chrysler- 
built products. Here millions of 
carefree motoring miles begin. 
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at the sixth floor now, and 
again 

The tin on Billy heard it 
cracking where the ends of burned beams pried 
up at it 
“Seventh! 
cry, and Billy saw his face 


the roof bulged 


Baker turned at the 
puffed out with heat 
Old Emerson had lost his helmet. It lay beside 
him but he pawed blindly for it. Only Young 
faced the fire 


Ross y celled 


The point of the gooseneck bobbed across the 
cornice. Coleman reached for it, pulled it tight. 

Come on!’ he howled Come!" 

The tip of a black helmet bobbed over the 
edge. Billy's eyes, blinking with smoke and 
heat, made out the gilded eagle that held the 
white number shield in its brass claws, then the 
white shield itself. But what number on it? 
He could not make out the dark figure—but, 
suddenly, he recognized the face 

You!"’ he shouted 

His father was climbing over the edge. He 
looked around quickly, as if count- 


lifting the staff 
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‘Quick!"" Billy's father spoke 
I'll slide soon’s you're safe down.”’ 
They yanked up on the line. Flame curled 
past their heads. Billy shut his eyes and slid 
over the edge. He felt cooler air at once. When 
he opened his eyes lights and shadows shot past 
dizzily. He was spinning. The rope cut his arm- 
pits, bound his elbows. He landed heavily, and 
hands reached up to steady him. Quick fingers 
released the noose. 

Captain Young, somewhere in the group, said, 
‘John Weaver's up there alone now!” 

‘Here he comes!"’ a husky voice cried. 

“Grab that loose end—grab the rope!"’ an- 
other commanded. ‘‘Pull it out from the wall!” 

The electric glare from the broad lenses 
of the light wagon crammed the alley with fierce, 
white illumination. Squinting upward through 


hoarsely. 


Pipemen and squadmen were clearing the way 
ahead of aladder truck, hauling stiff, charged 
hose lines to the sides of the alley. The bell 
racketed closer. Billy, running past, saw the 
chief of department, in his great white slicker 
and helmet, standing on the step beside the 
truck company driver, guiding him into posi- 
tion. And everywhere he heard the name 
Weaver; his father’s name. Men were talking 
about Captain John. 

“He ont another Weaver tonight,’’ one 
ladderman called to another. 

“Weaver? Captain John?’’ That was a news- 
paper reporter, with his press card stuck into the 
ribbon of his hat. 

Billy found his own pumper. Ross was 
slumped on the running-board, head in hands. 
Baker, Coleman, and Engineer Porter were drag- 
ging fresh line out of the hose-box. 





ing the men 


Knowed you'd be coming, 


Weaver,’’ Captain Young grunted 
“Been waiting for you. Take the 
ree-cruit down; he's youngest.” 


APTAIN JOHN pulled his head 
E deep into his collar. He carried 
a coil of stout hemp line around 
his shoulder. He dropped it off 
quickly and made one end fast to a 
projecting steel truss 
You first."" He spoke to Ross 
instead of Billy, spoke quietly, as if 
he and the other six men were in front 
of the engine house on a summer after- 
noon. ‘You look like you need to 
get off."" He knotted the rope ex- 
pertly, dropped the loop over Ross's 
head, tightened it under his arms, 
took another turn across the elbows, 
slid it under the armpits again, once 
more drew it tight. ‘‘Step off,’’ he 
commanded. ‘‘A hand here 
‘Give a hand, two of you, 
prompted. He did not release the 
nozzle. Taking the rope, Coleman 
and Baker braced their feet against 
the cornice Ross climbed over 
gingerly, once hesitated as he glanced 
down 


, men.” 


Young 


Bit of speed,"’ Captain John 
barked There's others waiting a 
hance usual. 
Billy saw Ross's scared face as he 
dangled. The rope twisted. It went 


down jerkily as the three men played 
it out a foot at a time 


“Is it long enough?’’ Coleman 
shouted Long enough?” 

I tended that,’’ Captain John 
said. The tension relaxed on the 


rope. Ross was safe aground 
| & 








bored! 


acter by handwriting. 


represented as usual, 





SHANGHAIED! 


OU ship on the schooner yacht Desire, bound 

for Funchal, as a useless and indolent passenger. 
And you come home again, shanghaied as a member 
of the crew, when you try to desert because you are 
Well, there was no boredom on the 
homeward trip—when the water gave out, the pre- 
venter-stay let go because someone cut it, and the 
yacht was caught off Bermuda in a hurricane. @ Those 
are the experiences that you will live through when 
you read Shanghaied—the long story complete in 
The Youth’s Companion for August. 
for you by Alfred F. Loomis, who gave you Alias 
Ralph Ruxton last fall. 


Bored! 


And it is breathless! 


It is written 


q Other 
fine fiction, articles and department features, just as 
. Ralph Henry Barbour returns to The Com- 
panion with a new kind of tennis story. . 
Trent, a newcomer to The Companion’s pages, has 
written the fascinating story of Percy L. Crosby, 
internationally famous cartoonist who created Skippy 
—the only small boy known all over the world. 
Pringle Barret tells you how you can analyze char- 
. Your old friends Jimmy 
Byers, Speed Kane, Joan Jordan and Captain Pen are 
Every one of The Com- 
panion’s famous departments will be running full 


Roy 


the belong.”’ 


““Where’s Emerson?’’ Captain 
Young was demanding. 

‘Quarters,’ Porter answered. 
“Some bat chief found him hunting 
his fire hat. Half cuckoo. Sent him 
to quarters.” 

““Quarters?’’ Young bellowed. 
need him here! We're not through 
work! We're going up ladder.” 

‘“Up?"’ Billy cried. He balanced 
dizzily on his outspread feet. ‘‘Up 
again? 

He remembered hotly what Ross 
had said. The captain of this outfit 
was a man-killer. This proved it. 

‘Break old line at third section!’’ 
Young was crying. ‘‘Couple four new 
sections to it. 

Billy gasped and sat down on the 
ground. He saw his mates turn the 
corner swiftly and charge into the 
alley. Young galloped ahead, a span- 
ner in his fists. Baker, next, was 
running as if he never had been tired 
Coleman, more slowly, dragged limp 
loops of hose. Ross—where was Ross? 

‘Hey!’ the senior pipeman cried 
beside him. He leaped up angrily 
from the running-board, staggered, 
and peered about. Even in the dim 
light of street lamps, clouded by 
smoke, Billy saw his red eves. 
‘Where'd the rest go?"’ 

“Back to the job,” the engineer 
said. He stood with his fingers on 
the water-gate lever. “‘Where you 


Ross already had started. Billy 
followed. As he turned the corner he 
heard Young calling 

“You, young Weaver! Bring a 
new pipe—left ours on top—big tip, 
inch and a half—need a lot of water." 








She's gettin’ close,’’ Young mut- a d inf : h Porter handed him the tip. Billy 
tered over his shoulder. The rope pene giving you good sound in pre oe new took it with stiff fingers. As he stag- 
jerked and the three men began to get the most oe your agen D rom cover to gered back into the alley he tried to 
pull upward rapidly cover a great midsummer number, think of his father. Captain John 

Don't let it snarl,’ Billy heard hadn't called it a night's work when 
his father say Be ready, next one.”’ 


‘‘Emerson,’’ Young commanded 

**Where’s me hat?” the bald fireman cried 

Coleman moaned once, and brushed his burnt 
face with a glove 

Ouick!"’ Young urged 

Old Emerson crouched on the cornice, 
there, and stepped off 
faster this time 


swayed 
They paid out the line 
Not a second to waste. Once 
more it slackened, once more they ‘om it up. 

““Ree-cruit next,” 

“TIL tend him later,’ Captain John said. 
“You!"’ He jerked at Coleman's rubber jacket. 
‘That's half of ‘em,’” he said as the pipeman 
reached the ground. ‘Next.’ 

Can't hold this pressure alone,’’ Young com- 
plained. He leaned forward, fumbling with the 
shut-off valve. He pulled it up slightly. Less 
water poured out, and, at once, more heat drove 
into Billy's face 

Take hold here, son,” 
Sav He 


Young orderec 


he heard his father 


was pushing Baker to the edge 
Slide!"’ he commanded 
The two Weavers braced their feet against the 
cornice and let the line ease over. Baker was 
heavy It was half a minute before he was 
aground. Young had backed close to the edge 
“Roof's caving, he announced. “Boy 
next.” 
“You,’’ Captain John corrected “The 


Weavers take care of themselves.’ He waited 
while Young struggled with the nozzle. Its 
stream was dying. Heat had melted the hose 
fabric somewhere below 


‘You're blistered,"’ Captain John said 
“We'll try to go easy.” 
They felt the officer twisting as he dangled 


over the cornice. He went down rapidly, and 
at length the weight released 


John 


it, past the stiff arcs of working streams, past 
windows that spouted smoke, Billy saw the 
figure of his father. 

A dozen windows blazed around Captain 

Fire reached down for him, deal up- 

ward, bit hungrily at him from left and right 
He passed the fifth floor; at the fourth he paused, 
as if searching the top of the fire-escape. That 
way was cut off now. Flame in solid platoons 
tramped across the iron steps and landings. 

Down he came, slowly, carefully. 

In the new part of the building, Billy heard 
the grunt of a dropping floor. 

“Engine 199!" Capes Young yelled. ‘‘En- 
gine 199—form!"’ 

Billy stared up. Form now? 
only reached the third floor. 

““Ross!"’ It was Young again. 

‘Ross is out, sir,’’ a voice reported; 
out by heat.”’ 


His father had 


‘knocked 


“You, Emerson—you don't need a hat, man! 
Back to the pump! Lead off new line.”’ 

Captain John's heels dangled over Billy's 
head 

“You, ree-cruit!’’ Young shouted. ‘‘Grab 
an armful of hose and start laying.” He 
turned to Captain John. ‘“Thanks,”’ he said. 


That's all right,’’ Billy's father answered 
slowly. He yanked off his gloves and glanced 
at his hands. ‘‘Warm up there,’’ he added. 
He looked at Billy but did not speak directly 
to him. ‘Where's my outfit?’’ he asked then, and 
trotted down the alley. 

““Re-form!"’ Young 
nine, nine—re-form!"" 

An impatient bell clanged. Red and green 
lights bored through smoke and mingled with 
the cold white glare of the electric floods. 


yelled again. ‘‘One, 


he rescued the crew of 199. He had 
trotted right back to command his own outfit. 
And Young! Captain Young hadn't been so slow 
up there on the roof; he had treated them well 
then. Billy, running, tried to think of anything 
nee his own feet. Or his head—it was fall- 
ing from his shoulders. 

“Here's pipe,’’ he gasped, and pushed the 
heavy nozzle levee. Before Young could take 
it, it fell on the cobblestones. 

‘Maybe you best stay down,” 
said. 

Billy shook his head. He'd go! 

‘Come on, then,’’ Young ordered. 


ILLY took his place. As they dragged the 
B hose into the intersection of the two alleys, 

they felt the heat again, pounding down 
from the roof where they had been prisoners 
only twenty minutes ago. It surged, unchecked, 
across the cornice now. Captain John had 
been just in time. 

Straight ahead the new extension ladder 
already was in position, a light sixty-five-foot 
aérial truck. the slim skeleton of the main 
ladder pointed skyward, its two air cylinders 
extended. Higher, in the smoky half-light, the 
fly ladder, extending above the main, moved u 
slowly. It swayed against the wall and halted. 
Laddermen, on the turn-table at the base, 
keyed the drum of the fly, locking it safely into 
place. 

Captain Young had the pipe in his hands. He 
mounted the running-board, stepped quickly 
to the turn-table, and balanced the nozzle over 
his shoulder. 

“Engine 199—up!"" he ordered. 

Ross followed, in his proper place. 
swung up behind him, and Bak 


the captain 


Coleman 
cer mext. Each 
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Billy eased the line ove: 


lugged a we hose. 
He gave them a start, and 


the running-board. 
then began climbing. 

One step—two—three; his legs did not belong 
on this body. They were stiff and lifted awk- 
wardly. His shoulders sagged. His back bent 
Pain stabbed his chest. 

The first light of morning was crawling down 
through the smoke. Below in the street he 
heard the roar of engines, a tremendous chorus 
of vibrating pistons and whirling gears. Above 
along the cornices, fire howled more gustily 
than ever. At the eighth step Billy hesitatea 
The weight of hose flattened him against the 
rungs. Again he tried to lift his knee; he must 
lift it, must go higher. 

He reached up to pull himself to the next rung 
His knees went limp. His hands clawed fiercel) 
for the ladder and found only air. He felt him 
self falling. Below he heard ashout. The rougi 
fabric of the hose scraped his face. His shoulder 
struck the turn-table of the ladder truck, his 
teeth came together with a snap, and he rolled 
over once, then dropped six feet more to the 
ground 

*“‘Ambulance!"’ a man shouted. 

Billy struggled to his knees. The alley spun 
about him, jerked this way and that. High 
walls capered, searchlights grew tails like 
comets; then the cobblestones rose up without 
warning and struck his right ear. He clawed 
at them, but they slid out of his fingers. Then 
men were pulling him. 

“You, Copenie Young!"’ someone bellowed 
Billy recognized the voice, even through the 
hum in his head. That was the chief of depart- 


ment, old Jack Maddox himself. ‘‘Young!’ 
he repeated. ‘‘One 0’ your boys fell!’’ He spoke 
again, close at hand. ‘‘Weaver?’’ he said 


“Captain John’s boy? Sure, I remember, under 
weight. The kid ain't got the stuff his old man 
has.”’ 

Billy felt gentle hands lift him. That was all 
he heard. When he opened his eyes in the 
dim light of an ambulance, a man in white was 
leaning over him, a doctor. 

“Just fatigue,’’ he said; ‘‘needs air and rest.’ 

“Better get him home then, © someone an- 
swered. A battalion chief was peering into the 
rear door. ‘Where you live, boy?” 


CHAPTER THREE 


False Alarm! 
Be did not return to the quarters of 


engine 199 next morning, nor the second 

day nor the third. The fire department 
surgeon who called at the house eyed the deep 
blue bruises on his head and shoulders, tapped 
his chest and said 

‘Got a bit fagged out, that's all. You look 
a little under weight for the fire business."’ 

Billy souheneh 

‘Go back to work Monday if you feel up to 
it,”’ the surgeon counseled. ‘‘I'll make out a 
slip for you. Your pay goes on. Sleep’s what 
you need."" 

It was not wholly the ache in his shoulders 
that kept him awake. 

‘The kid ain't got the stuff his old man has,’ 
the chief had said, and that was the whole story 

Captain John, returning home for his alter- 
nate days off duty, came each time straight to 
Billy's room. ‘‘How are you, boy?"’ he would 
ask. Then, after a moment: ‘You ought to 
have held on tighter."’ 

“T guess I'm not cut out for the job,"’ Billy 
confessed to him on the fifth morning. ‘‘I'l! 
look up something else."’ 

Captain John stared down unbelievingly at 
the figure sprawled on the couch. The elder 
Weaver looked like a fireman, every hearty inch 
of him; like a fireman and a fighter. 

“I guess you'd best think that over, son,"’ 
he advised soberly. ‘‘It’s a grand job, in the 
fire business. Put a little meat on your bones, 
and you'll make a fireman yet.” 

But he was disappointed. Billy knew that. 
He was disappointed in his son. Billy dare not 
quit right now. Drop out after his first fire, 
after the first smell of smoke? He knew what 
the department thought of men like that 
single-smoke men,''—"‘ poppies,"’ because they 
wilted so quickly. He'd have to go on—go on 
till he'd proved himself either a fireman or an 
utter failure. Then he'd get out—when he 
could hold his head up, or had to slip out shame- 
fully the back way. tt would be one of the two, 
no middle ground. But he'd not stay in the fire 
business; that much was decided. 

When he returned to work the crew greeted 
him heartily, even Captain Young, who still 
wore a white plaster across his cheek as a re- 
minder of the Wilcox fire. Later he said: 

“It wasn't judgment you used, Weaver. Your 
paw don’t start anything he ain't got a show of 
finishing. If you thought maybe you couldn't 


make it, you should have stayed down.’ 
Ross, however, praised Billy extravagantly, 
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“It was a grand try,’’ he said, ‘‘a grand try. 
Why, not one recruit in a hundred would of gone 
up two rungs. That's what it takes, boy— 
nerve! You got it. Me—I got admiration for 
nerve. But the captain,’’ he lowered his voice, 
‘that captain wouldn't be satisfied was you to 
carry up six sections in one hand. A man-killer, 
like I told you before.”’ 

Three times that first week Ross found excuse 
to confide in Billy. Three times Billy listened 
without comment. Engine 199 made twenty-one 
runs in the next eight days, six times threw water 
sparingly. Then for forty-eight hours it did not 
turn a wheel. Billy grew restless. Late in the 
afternoon Ross approached him again. 

They were standing at the front of the ap- 

aratus-room near the wide swinging doors. 
The pumper crouched in the center of the floor 
over its flat iron drip-pan. It was a chesty 
Ahrens-Fox, capable of athousand gallogsa min- 
ute, and Billy saw his own distorted reflection 
in the great brass ball of the air chamber above 
the double-acting piston pumps. 

Ranged on their oaken board along the wall, 
the alarm instruments glistened. Under them 
a waste basket stood ready for the ticker tape 
that thrust a short ribbon just now out of the 
box alarm recorder. At the right side of the 
board an ordinary telegraph key and a receiv- 
ing sounder flanked a ~ ah desk telephone. 
The key was used for flashing quick code mes- 
sages to alarm headquarters; over the sounder 
came “‘stills'’—first, single-company alarms. 

Billy, listening restlessly to Ross's complaints, 
thought back to his days in drill school and the 
difficulties he had. The system itself had been 
easy enough for him. He'd grown up with that. 
He hadn't needed a blackboard and chalk to 
learn that when a citizen, discovering fire, calls 
the department, the alarm operator need only 
press the key of the nearest company. He sends 
three quick dots, three more,—"‘yse telephone,” 

-then the company number, ead fnally the sig- 
nature of the ye office, two, one, two. The 
man on watch in the engine house answers, 
with his company call number in quick dots, 
then lifts the telephone receiver and gets the 
location. The commanding officer is responsible 
for the board by day, at night the pipemen re- 
lieve him, sitting out the watches in two and 
three hour shifts. 

Occasionally a first alarm comes banging in 
over the tape, demanding four engines, one or 
two trucks, a rescue squad, an insurance patrol 
with its canvas tafpaulins to prevent water 
damage, and in some locations ambulances, fire 
boats and auxiliaries. Such a call comes from 
a fire-alarm box on some street corner. A first 
alarm from this instrument usually means a stiff 
fire, a fire of such proportions that passers-by 
have discovered it, al auannanien J wee out 
more recklessly to its summons. 

Billy glanced again at the alarm stand and saw 
that Captain Young, who had been reading the 
afternoon newspaper, had gone to the kitchen 
now to make fit daily inspection. Engineer 
Porter was whistling in the iechen at the rear 
of the building. Porter acted as company cook, 
and each afternoon at four o'clock began to 
prepare the carly evening meal. 


alarms are chalked neatly in code by the 
man on watch, the clock pointed to ten 

minutes past four. And no call yet. Engines 
and trucks in districts on both sides of 199 had 
thrown water this afternoon. Farther north a 
2-11 had needed ten pumpers before it subsided. 
But Captain Young's outfit had been spared. 

“Keep your eyes open, boy,”” Ross was saying. 
‘Do what I tell you, and you'll get on. If I 
was captain here, you'd have a chance. These 
eld-timers aren't so hot as they claim to be."’ 

At that moment the box-alarm instrument 
spoke. The white tongue of its ticker tape be- 
gan to spout out of the hole in the side of the 
glass dust-cover. 

One tap—pause—eight taps—pause—three 
taps. Box 183. 

Captain Young ran forward heavily from the 
kitchen. Porter followed him. Baker, making 
up lost sleep on his cot upstairs, slid the pole, 


O: the wall above the blackboard, where 


blinking. Coleman and Emerson upset their 
checkerboard. 

“We roll on that!"’ Ross yelled. ‘‘One, eight, 
three!"’ 

Go!" the officer replied. ‘‘Congress and 


Ninth!"’ 

Billy ducked past the captain, who was jerk- 
ing his rubber coat off the left front wheel, where 
it spread ready for emergency. Even before he 
grabbed the tailboard handrail, Billy heard the 
grumble of the starter and the quick catch of the 
engine. The second round of the alarm was com- 
ing in—one, eight, three. Captain Young 


jammed his helmet on his head and yanked the 
rope that pulled open the doors. The wheels 
turned just as the third round banged. 

“Lots of traffic,"’ Captain Young warned the 
engineer; ‘‘take it easy.” 


The machine swung south over wet, treach- 
erous paving. Billy realized as he strapped his 
helmet one his chin that his father, too, 
would roll on box 183. It was at the extreme 
north end of Captain John's district, at the 
extreme south end of Captain Young's. The 
other time Billy and his father worked together, 
that night at the piano warehouse, the name of 
Weaver had been disgraced. Disgraced after 
Captain John lrad added glory to it by that 
rescue from the roof. Perhaps today the son 
could measure up better. Perhaps— 


T= big pumper skidded on the wet pave- 
ment, then, gaining its balance, lurched 
forward through the traffic. At the next 
corner a heavy truck loaded with great rolls 
of newsprint pulled into the track of Engine 199 
Its driver looked up sleepily and put on speed. 
Billy held his breath. Hor a moment it looked 
like a crash. But Porter maneuvered around it 
At the same instant a second pumper careened 
out of the other street. It was Engine 13. 

Billy saw his father leaning forward beside 
his driver. He saw the apparatus sway sharply 
left and right as it strove to pass the ponderous 
truck of paper rolls, saw it pass safely around the 
rear end and charge full at a taxicab. Leaning 
back, Billy made out the face of a woman in the 
window of the cab. He saw his father’s mouth 
open in a shout, saw the driver of 13 wrestling 
with his wheel, saw the corner policeman 
running, saw the rear end of 13 shoot out to the 
left side, whip to the right, smash back to the 
left again. The taxicab dodged. 

Then the rear left wheel of the heavy apparatus 
struck the curb and snapped off. The machine 
staggered. It twisted once, a hopeless attempt 
to stay upright. Already one fireman who 
had been riding atop the hose-box was hurtling 
through the air. The great engine twisted 
farther, then rolled over. 

Even above the roar of their own exhaust, the 
men on 199 heard the smash of the wreck and 
screams. Billy, as his own apparatus rushed 
ahead, saw his father, holding grimly to his seat, 
disappear under the ov eonsnsl tagline 

The wheels of 199 slowed. 

“Give a hand, Ross. Ree-cruit, drop.” 

It was Captain Young roaring. Ross leaped 
first. Billy followed. He fell forward and 
sprawled on hands and keees. Engine 199 
rushed on. It dared not wait. Billy turned 
back to the wreck. Ross was running twenty 
paces ahead. Already men and women milled 
about. Policemen yanked them aside. 

As he burrowed his way through the crowd, 
Billy heard a man groaning. 

“Tank's like to explode any minute!"’ some- 
one shouted. ‘‘Stand back!”’ 

“*Get that man out from underneath!"’ another 
ordered. 

Billy saw two firemen on the sidewalk. One 
lay on his back. The other was trying to get 
to his feet. Their faces bled. Two more sat on 
the curb, heads in hands. A fifth was crawling 
on his knees toward the wreck of Engine 13 
Another fought the broken steel chassis. There 
was no sign of Captain John. 

Two policemen bent low under the heap 

“Stop that ambulance,"’ one said. A bell was 
clattering. Billy saw a crimson fire-department 
ambulance pulling up. It had been on its way 
to the alarm. 

Rescuers pried under the wreck. Then they 
backed out, pulling Captain John. Billy saw 
his father’s face. There was no blood on it 
Dirt, but no blood. The eyes were closed 
The mouth was drawn down sharply in an ex- 
pression Billy never had seen there before. A 
great fear laid hold of him. 

““Here!"” he tried to shout, but his voice 
shrilled so that no one paid any attention. The 
ambulance backed closer. 

“One stretcher case,’’ the policeman called 
“Yes, he’s living yet.” 

“Your old man, Weaver.’ This was Ross 
“You best ride inside with him. I'll take 
care the rest. I guess they ain't hurt so bad.” 

His father lay very still on the way to the 
hospital. There was no doctor aboard this 
ambulance. The driver and one of the injured 
firemen sat out in front. Inside were the two 
Weavers—father and son, success and failure 
And the failure unhurt. 

The car swung under an arch and into the 
driveway at the county hospital. White- 
jacketed orderlies ran to open the doors. 

“‘Firemen,’” one said, and another answered 
*“Emergency room.” 

Billy, waiting at the door, saw doctors go into 
the plain white room with its table in the center 
and its blaze of lights overhead. He saw nurses 
with bandages, heard snatches of voices as the 
door opened and closed. 

Twice he tried to go in, twice was ordered out 
to the corridor. He smelled the sweet odor of 
ether, once heard a moan. A nurse hurried out 
and stopped, facing him. 
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F course when I was a boy, 
we Blackfeet had no matches, 
so we had to make fires by striking 
a piece of flint or by the friction of a 
whirling stick. Sometimes we filled 
a piece of buckskin with dry, rotten 
wood and rubbed it up and down a 
bowstring until it became hot and 
started an ember in the touch-wood. 


“Fire to cook with and keep us 
warm, and strength of foot to carry 
us in search of game for our food— 
these were what an Indian needed 
most in the adventurous life we led. 
And our moccasins had much to do 
with the strength of foot and leg we 
needed for this purpose. 


“As boys we found that the more 
natural play we could get without 
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tiring, the sturdier we would grow 
and the better we could prepare 
ourselves for the lives of hardship 
we faced. 

“Canvas rubber-soled shoes, like 
moccasins, give free play to the feet 
and leg muscles, permitting them to 
develop as naturally as other muscles 
in the body. I find them most like 
our Indian moccasins of any modern 
shoe, and I use them constantly on 


the longest hikes 
by fea 


and the _ stiffest 
climbs.” 
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in the morning! 
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‘Who are that man's relatives?’’ she asked 
sharply 
Lam. He's my father.” 

‘Wait here," she ordered 

‘*Is he —hurt bad?”’ Billy found his voice shaky. 

“*Yes,"’ the nurse admitted. She started back 
and spoke over her shoulder. “‘He’s hurt— 
bad.”’ 

Minutes dragged. Billy saw two other 
members of 13's crew come in at length. They 
were walking slowly and disappeared into one 
of the small white rooms. Then the chief of 
department hurried in. He saw Billy and turned 
on him. 

‘Who's there?’’ he asked shortly and pointed 
his cap at the door. 

‘My father,"’ Billy answered huskily, ‘“Cap- 
tain 

You're young Weaver? Is he hurt bad?" 

"*Yes,’’ Billy said 

**Ah-h!"’ the chief exclaimed slowly. ‘That 
call,’’ he said seriously to Billy, ‘‘that call you 
all were rolling to was a false alarm. Some kid 
pulled it coming home from school."’ He 
pushed open the door to the operating-room and 
went in unceremoniously. 

Billy, in that instant, saw figures in white 
moving rapidly. The smell of ether was sharper. 
A false alarm! His father terribly hurt going to 
a wicked false alarm! 

More waiting. It was quite dark outside now. 
Then, at last, the chief reappeared. He was ac- 
companied by a man in white, a doctor. They 
motioned for Billy to follow them. At the end of 
the corridor they halted 

‘Here's his boy,’’ the chief said 
took Billy's arm 

“The captain,” he eyed Billy thoughtfully, 
“the captain's very badly hurt.”’ 

“Will he—will he pull through?”’ Billy's drv, 
stiff lips hardly formed the words. 

The surgeon shrugged. 

“One never knows,’’ he admitted. ‘He's 
badly hurt. He may pull through. But—I 
guess I might as well tell you: he'll never walk 
again.” 

Billy went unsteadily down the wide front 
steps of the county hospital. He must go home 
oa tell his mother. Never walk again! Cap- 
tain John would never walk again! Captain 
John, who had been the greatest fighter in the 
business, Captain John would never climb, would 
never do immense, heroic deeds on high walls! 
That was all past. There was only one Weaver 
in the fire department 


The doctor 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Billy Weaver Carries On 


"T not a day for the next week Billy's 
mother came home weeping from the hos- 
pital. Captain John lay silent upon his 
back. Alternate mornings, Billy hurried from 
the quarters of Engine 199 to the ward where his 
father, the greatest fighter in a fighting business, 
was making the hardest battle of his life. 

Then on the eighth day Captain John spoke. 
He asked for Billy, and when his son came and 
stood beside the bed he lifted one weak hand 
and grasped the boy's 

F'm done,"’ he whispered. 


“Something in 
my back is snapped. 


But I wanted to know— 
that run—when I was hurt—what was it?”’ 
‘False alarm,"’ Billy said; and his father 
looked a long time at him 
False,"’ he repeated. ‘‘They’ll never learn! 
But, Billy, this is what I wanted to say. The 
doctor told me; I can't go back to the job, 


likely. Some Weaver's got to carry on. You'll 
stay in the fire business. No argument. You 
stick. Make a man out of you. That's my 
order!"’ 


Back in his quarters, Billy thought soberly of 
his father’s decision. It was Captain John’s, 
not his own. So far as he was concerned, he 
was through with the department. Captain 
Young had settled that. Daily Young was be- 
coming more irritable. The men of his command 
muttered among themselves. Ross still objected 
—objected to Young's methods, to discipline 
as it was practiced in the company, to every job, 
to every stand of duty. 

“They're all alike,’’ he'd say. Billy, thinking 
sorrowfully of his father, tried to argue with 
him 

“You never served under your old man," 
Ross would retort; ‘‘how do you know what he's 
like around the quarters? Besides, he's out of 
it now. All the good officers get out or get 
crippled after a bit. That leaves killers like 
Young here.” 

Billy protested. He knew what his father had 
been in quarters; much as he had been at home, 
he suspected. A good commander, kindly, but 
expecting obedience. He never fussed about 
details, as Young did sometimes—nagging, Ross 
called it. 

In the captain's presence Ross obeyed, slowly; 
he replied when spoken to and did his work well. 
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No one could say that he wasn't a good fireman. 
Except for that one time atop the piano ware- 
house, he had conducted himself well whenever 
there was a job todo. He might be right about 
Young, Billy reflected. He noticed that even 
old Emerson was beginning to grumble. 

The winter persisted, with late snows and 
winds that made heavy work in the department. 
Billy labored hard; off days he spent faithfully 
at the hospital. His father asked many ques- 
tions about the multiple alarms. Billy missed, 
the first time Engine 199 answered a 4-11; it 
was his regular twenty-four hour off-duty shift. 

The second big fire occurred in February. 
Captain John still lay on his back in the hospital, 
po Billy, thinking of him, stood his ground 
like a veteran that time, in the window of a 
building across the alley, taking smoke and heat 
for three hours, while they poured a six-hundred- 
gallon stream out of a siamese pipe through 
holes in a broken wall. 

Captain John smiled when he heard of that 
fight, and said: ‘‘Good!'’ He sent a friendly 
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message to Captain Young that day, and Billy, 
delivering it, was conscious again as he had been 
on the roof of the piano warehouse, that Captain 
Young felt more friendly to John Weaver. 

The next big test was not to be a big fire, 
rather a one-company job, which tried the spirit 
and the bodies of the crew, and the captain's 
discipline as well. 

It had been a warm night for early March, 
with a dull rain spattering against the windows. 
Billy had the dog watch, that two-hour shift 
of duty at the alarm stand from three to five in 
the morning. 

At a quarter before five, with only fifteen 
minutes still to go, the front door opened and a 
policeman entered. He stood dripping on the 
mat and, taking off his cap, shook drops of rain 
to the floor. 

‘Good morning,” he said; ‘‘all quiet?”’ 

Billy nodded. 

‘Thought I had a job for you a minute ago." 
The officer spoke softly, thoughtful of the yall 
ing crew. “Down the next block. Thought I 
smelled smoke. Like paper burning. Imagina- 
tion, I guess."’ 

He replaced his cap and squinted at the alarm 
board with its few chalk marks. ‘Well, I'll 
be relieved at six,"’ he went on; ‘‘glad to get 
inside.”’ 

As he departed a moment later and the door 
swung open, Billy heard the rumble of newspaper 
trucks carrying final editions to outlying stations 
from the offices across the river. He stood up 
and stretched. The clock pointed to five minutes 
of five. He'd get no sleep; merely change clothes 
and wash up for breakfast at six o'clock. At 
eight, when he was relieved, he'd hurry home. 
Captain John was being discharged from the 
hospital today, coming out on a stretcher. The 
rooms at home must be orderly and quiet when 
he got there. Billy had work to do. 


H‘ was still standing when he heard the 


official scream of a police whistle far 

down the block. Halting, he listened. 
The shrill note was repeated. He ran to the 
door, opened it, and stepped out to the rain. 


The sky still was dark. Rain rattled noisily. 
Dim lights burned. Running toward him, from 
the direction of Lake Street, Billy saw the bulky 
figure of the policeman. 

Fire!” 

Billy ducked back into the quarters. Under 
the edge of the alarm stand, he rammed his finger 
against a push button. or flared on, A 
small bell spoke; up in the bunk-room another 
chattered excitedly. Then voices shouted. 
Boots thumped the floor. Captain Young slid 
the pole first, his suspenders hanging, the belt 
of his bunkers gaping open. He was yelling 
as he shot toward the floor. The policeman 
came through the open door at the same second. 

*“Fire!"’ he cried. ‘‘Miller’s wallpaper store, 
next block.” 

Captain Young jammed down on the telegraph 
key of the joker alarm and tapped out a signal: 
two dots, one dot, two more—the call for alarm 
office. Then his signature: one, nine, nine. 

‘Hello; this is Young, 199. Fire at Miller's 
wallpaper store, Marquette Street and Lake. 
Lake and Marquette. We roll."’ He battered 
out three fives, quickly, and again his signature. 
The joker alarm was saying: “Engine 199 on its 
way!" 

Wheels spun. Half a block, half a minute, 
and the big machine swerved against the curb 
and jarred to a halt. Porter leaped down, 
unstrapped the suction, and swung it expertly 
conaal the hydrant. Ross yanked off hose. 
Young, carrying an axe and a five-gallon hand 
pump, charged ahead. 

“Lay out,’ he shouted back. 

As they passed the front of the shop, he 
glanced into the wide plate-glass window. A 
single electric aight-light burned dimly at the 
rear of the long narrow room. The walls were 
lined with racks. Thin, vaporish smoke seeped 
up through the floor and eddied in white mist 
about the light. The captain was running 
familiarly toward a cellar entry. Young knew 
every front and back door, every fire-escape and 
roof trap, every cellar window, in his district. 
As he ducked into the dark alley, Billy heard the 
racket of a bell far up the street. Truck 3 was 
coming. Farther north a siren squealed once; 
that was Squad 1. Three pieces of apparatus 
were answering the still alarm, an engine, a 
truck and a squad. An insurance patrol would 
follow them in, to give a hand if need be and 
to prevent water damage. A battalion chief 
would arrive in a moment to take charge. 

Young's axe smashed impatiently against a 
door. Back toward the engine, old Emerson 
was crying: ‘‘How much line?”’ 

“Stand aside,"’ Young bade. The axe hit the 
door; again; again. ood creaked. A lock 
snapped. Smoke leaped out. 

*Pipe,"’ the captain ordered. “It’s a smudge, 
Sinias Sees squad lay second line with spray tip 
in front sidewalk grating." 

“Better pull a box?’’ Ross demanded. 

“No box!"’ Young shouted. “Just do what 
I tell you."’ He ducked out of sight through the 
smoky door. ‘Come, men,"’ he was shouting, 
“come in! Waiting for an invitation, maybe? 
This show's free!’’ 

Baker and Coleman took over the nozzle. 
Billy helped Emerson yank limp, flat hose 
around the brick corner of the building. 

“That's enough.’’ Young's voice was 
muffled. ‘*‘Water!"’ 

The hose leaped with power. Air hissed out 
of couplings. Billy plunged into the door. 
Voices ahead were shouting: Young, Baker and 
Coleman. Billy felt his way down the stair 
with his feet. 

“Open that shut-off,"’ Young was shouting; 
“*give me spray.” 

Ross ran down behind. He stumbled over 
Billy, pressed him ahead. The smoke thickened. 
Darkness crammed the basement. Darkness and 
heat. Breathless, oppressive heat—heat that 
choked like a noosed rope. 

“Hit the floor,’ Captain Young ordered. 
Billy obeyed. Fat hose curled to the left. He 
followed it, crawling, and brought up heavily 
against a pair of boots. Baker was panting as 
he eased A meer Thin spray from the nozzle 
moistened the crisp air. 

‘Faster, men!"’ Young was demanding. 
“Don't hold back!"’ The axe crashed again. 
Another door creaked and hotter blasts puffed 
out. There was fire ahead. A low, sulky glow 
shone through the smoke. 

“We can hit it elegant,"’ the captain mut- 
tered; “‘give the line here.” He turned half 
about. “Where's Ross?” 


““Coming."’ 

**Get a move on.”’ 

“One company can't handle this, I tell 
you!” 

The drum of water, the hiss of steam, drowned 
the captain's answer. 


Billy felt Ross crawling 
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around him. Baker backed up, coughing. 
Coleman lay on his face with his nose to the 
floor, panting. The smoke reflected firelight 
murkily, so that the shoulders of his mates 
bulked ahead of Billy like giants in a fog. 

“Up a bit,” Young shouted. He repeated 
“Don’t hold back.’ 

Ross complained at the words. Emerson 
turned, after reaching the group, and crawled 
backward toward the stair. Billy tried to 
cough, tried to spit out the bitter taste of smoke, 
gagged, and felt his head grow light. Once he 
thought of following Emerson. Then through 
the smoke he imagined he saw his father, 
stretched on the bed there at home. He heard 
old Captain John’s voice: 

“Stick, if it's orders."’ 

Billy dragged himself into position. Behind 
him he heard a commotion, then a big voice 
yelling—the battalion chief. 

og any help, Young?’’ he was crying. 

0. 

Ross shouted: ‘‘We do, sir.” 

“That's enough from you,’’ Young answered. 

The battallion chief was pressing forward. 
“Found it, Young?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I’m knocking it."’ 

“Squad's wetting down front through side- 
walk gratings. Truck’s ventilating up above 
Sure you don’t need help?"’ 

“We'll handle it," Young replied stubbornly 
Beating it now.”’ 

The chief backed away. 

“We'll fry,"" Ross grunted. 

Coleman joined him: ‘‘Too hot for decency!" 

“Up a bit,” Young replied. 

There was no more talk for five hot minutes 
The stream slashed along charring rafters. 
Smoke that Billy thought could get no thicker 
piled down more heavily. 

*“Move up,"’ Young insisted huskily. 

“T'll not!" eried Ross. ‘Don't go, men; we 
could've had help.” 

“Up,”’ Young repeated. 

No one moved. A third time the captain 
ordered the company forward. 

“I'm getting out,"’ Ross cried. ‘You've 
fried me the last time! Come along, men!"’ 


LEMAN followed him back along the 
hose. Billy's head was light. His eyes 
smarted, and he could see nothing. 

“Come on!’ Ross yelled. ‘‘Don't let him 
smother you!"’ 

Baker dropped the hose and rolled over 

“T'm getting out too,"’ he whispered. He 
dragged at Billy's rubber sleeve. ‘‘Come; he's 
got no heart. Ross is right.” 

Billy released the hose. He felt it twist as 
he let go, heard Young mutter as he lay alone 
on the line, guiding the great stream. Dizzily 
Billy crawled after Baker. Ross was right. No 
officer should risk other men's lives needlessly. 
The battalion chief had offered help. Crawling, 
Billy felt for the hose. He'd need it to guide 
him out. 

He could not find it. Searching, he became 
confused. There was a wall ahead of him. He 
crawled along it. There must be a door. The 
roar of fire sounded closer. Far away he heard 
shouts. Where was Ross? How had he got out? 

Would Young follow them? His dnd mind 
wrestled with this question. The line was too 
heavy for one man. Would Captain Young leave 
it and follow them? Captain John wouldn't. 
No, not Captain John. 

Remembrance of his father brought Billy's 
senses back sharply. What would John Weaver 
say if his son confessed that he had deserted the 
nozzle? 

“T'll go back!"" he cried. 

But how to get back? How to get anywhere? 
Smoke, jamming his throat, set him to‘coughing 
again. His head was reeling. He dropped his 
face to the floor. The cement still was cool. 
He breathed deeply twice, and his lungs burned. 
His hands did not work properly, he discovered. 
He tried to worm forward. 

He felt tired suddenly, too tired to crawl. He 
rolled over to his back and lay still. 

Someone was shaking him then. Young was 
crying: ‘‘Come, you.” 

Coming,’ Billy gasped. “‘Coming—back— 
to—help!’ 

He tried to get to his knees, lay down again 
at once. He couldn't crawl. He was sick; too 
sick to help; too sick to get out. He protested 
when an arm swung about his shoulders. 

The next he heard a voice was saying: ‘‘Call 
the squad! Bring oxygen tank!" 

He tried again to sit up. Cold air struck across 
his face. His lungs ached. Needles bored into 
his ribs. He could feel his stomach turning 
over in him and the unsteady thumping of his 
heart. Then he heard other voices. 

‘He's coming to. Don't need any oxygen.” 

Men were running. The battalion chief was 
crying: “Sure, fire’s out. Young drowned it. 
Best get in and turn over that old paper."’ 

Billy could see better now. He was in the 
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alley. A man in a black slicker was propping 
him against the brick wall. 

**Send him back to his quarters," the battalion 
chief directed. 

A taxicab crowded into the alley. Billy 
slumped against its cushions. The driver helped 
him into the engine house. 

Ross was there already, sitting before the 
alarm stand, a sulky expression on his smoke- 
stained face. Emerson sprawled wearily in 
a chair. 

“Why didn’t you come out with us?"’ Ross 
demanded. 

Billy sat down on the bottom step of the stair. 
Misery clawed his chest. He hated Ross. 
Thought of his father shamed him. 

“I started,"’ he confessed hoarsely. ‘Then 
I tried to go back."’ 

‘Wanted to get burned up?’ Ross demanded. 
“Well, you might as well have come. He says 
we deserted him. We're all in arrest."’ 

“Arrest?” 

Ross laughed. ‘‘Wouldn’t you expect that? 
He says we disobeyed. Ordered me Pack here 
soon as he came outside, then Emerson. He'll 
be bringing the rest in himself. Kept them to 
roll up hose. But he'll not get by with it. 
There's no slavery in the fire business. Comes 
to filing charges, I'll file "em myself." 

It was eight o'clock when the pumper pulled 
up to the door. Young helped Pores back it 
to its position in the middle of the floor, and 
with his own hands pushed the drip-pan into 
place. Then he crossed to the alarm stand and 
reported for duty—three, three, five—and his 
signature. 

‘Get the wet line off," he ordered. “Hang it 
in tower. Put fresh line on.”’ 

Baker and Coleman slid out of their water- 
proofs and set to work without speaking. 

“You, too, Ross,"’ Young shouted. ‘‘Your 
vacation ain't started yet. Never mind the re- 
cruit. He's all in. No stomach for a puff of 
smoke.” 

Billy tried to rise at that. His legs failed him, 
and he dropped again to the lowest step. When 
the new hose was down and folded in long bends 
on the box of the pumper, Captain Young tested 
each brass coupling himself, and at last, satis- 
fied, took off his slicker and helmet and laid them 
on the seat. 

‘Line up here, men,"’ he announced crisply. 

Billy dropped into position at the left of 
Porter, who was wiping his hands on a piece of 
waste. 

‘Prepare for muster,’ Young said. His eyes 
were squinted into red slits, his unwashed face 
was streaked with black, and his voice arose 
huskily through his throat. 

**Pipeman Ross,"’ he called. 

“*Here, sir.” 

He went down the line. Billy answered in 
his turn, and then Young directed: ‘Step out of 
line, Porter. Now the rest of you, I place you 
in arrest. I'll bring the charges before the trial 
board today.” 

‘What charges?’’ Ross demanded sullenly. 

“Charges of disobedience. Mutiny. Leaving 
your stations.” 

“I've charges of my own, sir,’’ Ross answered 
with a snap of his jaws. ‘‘I charge you, sir, 
with taking your company where it wasn't 
safe, and giving us punishment where we had 
no right to be, and refusing help when bat chief 
wanted to give it to you; and besides you've 
bullied this company as long as you're going to. 
Remember there's others can file charges, and 
the benzine board will listen to them, just as 
polite as to yours. You ain't fit to command.”’ 

“Very well,’’ Young said. ‘Place your com- 

laine with the battalion chief. If he wishes to 

old me to the board, that’s his lookout. In 
the meantime, you stay on duty your regular 
shifts until the board acts.’’ 

Billy hung his soaked clothes in his locker 
and put on a pair of dry dungarees, then with soap 
and water attacked his quarter of the pumper. 
He was responsible for the rear left wheel 
and fender, and for that part of the box and body 
surrounding them. After each run the crew must 
turn to wad cian up. Not a speck of mud dare 
remain an hour-after the engine backs into the 
doors. 


T was with a sick heart that he did his 
polishing. Porter was testing out the mo- 
tor. Captain Young sat at the desk beside 

the alarm stand, with a departmental rule book 
open before him and sheets of white paper 
ready. 

What would Ca pg om say; Captain John, 

who had brooked no disobedience in his own 
company, who had never found it necessary to 
bring charges against a man; Captain John, who 

"lay at home on his back? He would say enough. 
There had been no excuse for leaving the line— 
none for leaving Captain Young there to fight it 
out alone. And, to humiliate him further, it 
had been Young who rescued him at the end. 

The chief of depashagat called that afternoon 


and read the charges aloud. When he was done, 
Ross stepped forward with a folded sheet of 
paper. 

“*Here’s another, sir,"” he said. 

The chief glanced at it, then tossed it to the 
desk. 

“We'll tend you all at once," he promised. 
“Anyone else want to file against the com- 
manding officer?’’ When no one spoke he con- 
tinued: ‘Trial board meets tomorrow afternoon 
at three o'clock in the City Hall. We'll listen 
to your cases one at atime. If any of you want 
a lawyer, better bring him." 

That was all. 

Promptly at three o'clock the next day Billy 
stood in the outer room of the chief's office. 
Ross and the others were there ahead. So far as 
he could see, no one had brought alawyer. They 
would argue the case on its merits, not on its 
legal points. 

Billy took a seat near the door. His father 
had been propped in bed when he told him the 
news that morning. Captain John had little 
breath to discuss it; Billy's mother had cried. 

“You're a poor Weaver,” his father judged at 
last, ‘‘or you'd have stuck. I know how the 
smoke sickness acts on a man. It makes him do 
things he don’t want todo. But that’s no excuse. 
And I remember this Ross. He's a poor length of 
hose, that should of been out long ago. Poli- 
tics put him in the business, and politics keeps 
himin. As for Young, he's a grand captain, son, 
and I'm ashamed at the thought of you quitting 
him. Go take your medicine." 

The door of the board room opened and a 
civilian clerk stepped out. He carried a stack of 
papers in his hands, and settled his glasses on his 
nose. 

‘The board is in session,’’ he announced in a 
high voice. “‘It calls the complaint of Pipeman 
Ross, first class, against Captain Young. Com- 
plaining witness, please.” 

Ross strutted through the door. After it 
closed, Billy heard voices raised in argument; 
then along muttering. Finally the door opened 

“Probationary Fireman William Weaver," 
the clerk sang out. 

Within the board-room, Billy saw a long table 
strewn with papers and surrounded by assistant 
marshals, with little Joe Harris, the first 
assistant marshal, at the head. Captain Young 
sat at the left of Harris. Ross stood across from 
him. 

‘“Weaver?’’ the first assistant marshal asked 
“Sit down, Ross. Weaver, please lift your right 
hand to be sworn."’ When Billy complied, the 
marshal went on: ‘‘Pipeman Ross charges 
Captain Young with nagging, with ill-treating 
his company, and with endangering their lives 
unnecessarily. The captain denies the charges. 
Pipeman Ross asked that you be called as a 
witness. Has the captain ever nagged you?"’ 

Billy thought swiftly of his father for some 
reason. He tried not to look at Young. 

“No,” he replied soberly, ‘‘he never nagged 
me. 

“Nag any others in your presence?"’ 

“No, sir.”” 

‘Ever take you where it wasn't necessary, and 
at great risk of your life?"’ 

Billy hesitated. ‘‘No,"” he admitted. 

‘Take your witness, Ross,"’ the marshal said. 

The senior pipeman was scowling. 

‘Listen, Weaver. The other night in that 
wallpaper job, Young had plenty chance to get 
us out. Bat chief wanted to know if we needed 
a. Cap Young said we didn’t. Isn't that 
right?" 

"*Yes,"’ Billy admitted. ‘“That’s true. Maybe 
he thought it wasn't necessary for us to get out 
He stuck. Drowned it alone.” 

Young coughed. Ross swallowed. 

“You say he never nagged?"’ 

‘No. He was particular. Always particular 
But didn’t nag any. Just wanted us to do our 
job." 

“In the wallpaper store,"” a board member 
asked, “‘why'd you desert?” 

“Didn't exactly,”’ Billy said. ‘‘I started to 
Then I tried to get back.”” 

“Why'd you start?’ 

“It was getting hot.” 

“Anyone suggest that you get out?” 

When Billy did not reply at once, the question 
was repeated. 

“I was sick,"’ he parried. ‘It was smoky. I 
guess somebody did say we'd best get out.” 

‘It was Ross said that?’’ Young put in. 

ay Ne 

‘That's all.’ The first assistant tapped the 
desk with his knuckles. ‘“That's all, Ross. I 
guess we don’t need any more witnesses. You 
step out, Weaver. Ross stay. We'll now hear 
the case of Captain Young against Pipeman 
Ross, first class, charging insubordination." 

Billy was not called on that hearing. Baker 
and Coleman spent ten minutes each in the trial- 
room. Ross followed them out and sat down 
moodily. 
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‘‘All members of Engine 199,"’ the 
clerk announced, and the men filed 
back in. 

‘*Men,”’ the chief began, ‘this busi- 
ness is unfortunate. It doesn't do.any good. to 
stir things up'like this. Pipeman Ross is with- 
drawing his charges against the captain, and 
the board has decided to put the rest of you on 
probation. The cases can be opened any time 
within six months. If you prove yourselves 
worthy of staying in the fire business in that 
period, all right. In the meantime Ross is 
transferred to Engine 102. The rest of you go 
back to your same company. If anyone doesn't 
like that arrangement, say so now.”’ 

Silence answered him, and with a nod he 
dismissed them. Billy walked home. His 
original six-months’ probationary period, which 
every fireman must serve on completing drill 
school, ended in May. This was a different kind 
of ‘probation. He must tell his father. The 
proud name of Weaver was under a cloud. 


CHAPTER V 


The Weaver Name 
Cin JOHN WEAVER sat in a wheel- 


chair through the month of May, and in 

June surprised the doctors by taking a cau- 
tious step. In July he was a on crutches, 
and by mid-summer had disposed of them in 
favor of a cane. But he was out of the fire 
business. True, he was walking, with a strange 
side-wheel motion, but he'd never ride apparatus 
again. His ears ached for the sound of bells; so 
in September he was assigned as extra operator 
in the alarm office. There he could sit in a com- 
fortable chair and send the signals to other men 
in their fight against fire. It was better than 
accepting his pension and staying at home. 

Billy sweated through the summer with En- 
gine 199. Captain Young was stiff as a charged 
line, stern and close-lipped. He gave his 
orders in short words, demanded strict obedi- 
ence, and led his crew through a dozen gallant 
battles. 

“It’s true he don’t send us where he don’t go 
himself,” Emerson admitted to Billy. ‘'‘I see 
Ross the other day. He says he’s making good 
on his new job in the suburbs.” 

Billy nodded. Ross was sure to be satisfied 
with his own progress. But as for Billy, he 
was not pleased with the present Weaver record. 
He had gone where the company went, had done 
his best, but his best was not good enough. 
Once Captain Young had ordered him down from 
a high wall before the job was done, and Billy, 
obeying, knew that the officer thought he was 
going to fall. 

His shoulders still were too narrow. He was 
only half a pound under weight now, but smoke 
still sickened him. At a stockyards fire he had 
tripped and sprawled over a line of hose in the 
dark, disrupting the company formation. 
Twice, carrying line, he dropped his load when 
the weight threatened to pull out his arms. And 
on quiet summer afternoons, when Young 
a, the crew at pompier drill on the scaling 
wall in the alley, he never had been able to reach 
the top. Young, holding the stop watch, would 
call to him when he was halfway up: 

“That's all; three minutes. Got to put on 
more speed.” 

The pompier, even in these tests, was too 
heavy be him, 

His father on their days off duty questioned 
him. ‘‘You’d best get a little more gumption,”’ 
he would say. ‘‘A fireman's got to have some 
meat on his bones and some gumption in his 
heart.”’ 

At night in the bunk-room Billy would lie 
wakeful, hating a job that was too big for him, 
wishing his name were anything except Weaver, 
wishing that he did not have the glorious tradi- 
tion of Captain John forever before him. He 
was discouraged, hopeless ever of making a fire- 
man. Then, when fe was wholly unprepared, 
another test came 

It was a morning in early October, and he had 
been nine months in the department. The 
night had been crisp. At seven minutes past six 
a still alarm called Engine 32; Truck 9 and 
Squad 1 to the corner of Hastings and Warner 
streets. In two minutes box 166 from that same 
corner rattled across the wire. The captain of 
Engine 32 was crying for help. Nine minutes 
later a 2-11 banged in, calling five more pumpers, 
another pair of trucks, an extra squad, the con- 
crete-breaking machine, a high-pressure turret 
wagon and a water tower. 

“Get set, men,’ Young cautioned. 
roll on the next." 

For twenty minutes the instruments were 
quiet, except for the signals of companies that 
had changed quarters reporting for duty in their 
new locations. Then the 4-11 snapped off. 

It was a mile and a half run. Billy saw the 
column of smoke rising straight into the clear 


“We 
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with Hanks, the new recruit, between him and 
Emerson, he squinted ahead. 

“Berry's department store!’’ he shouted once. 

‘And look at her go!’ Emerson cried back. 
“It'll be a siamese job. We'll lead off three- 
inch line."’ 

Captain Young stepped down coolly and eyed 
the fire as he ran to report for duty. The store 
was an old brick and stone structure, five stories 
high, packed with flimsy merchandise. A dozen 
times it had been condemned as a fire hazard by 
the inspection bureau; as many times political 
pressure had saved it. 

Now it was meeting the end of all old traps, 
in a final debauch of flame and smoke. Engines 
were drumming in half a dozen cadences as 199 
rolled toa halt. Billy, glancing aloft, saw that 
the fire was far beyond control, that the fourteen 
engines here now, and the ten or twenty more 
that soon would be rolling up, could do nothin 
except prevent the spread of disaster. Black 
pores Iched from basement gratings. Two 
a ge windows along the front were 

roken, and gray clouds seeped out. Fire 
poured through openings on the second, third, 
and fourth floors. And out of the roof, probably 
from the top of the elevator shafts, flame howled. 

“Siamese ourself and take main front door,” 
Young was crying as he jogged back with his 
orders. ‘‘Three sections,’ he added. 

Billy saw another company already at the 
front door. But it had only a single line of hose. 
That was Engine 32; the first crew in on the job 
hadn't taken the time to hook up double lines. 
One ninety-nine must couple two sizes now, 
the big cumbersome three-inch and the lighter 
two-and-a-half. He ran determinedly with the 
first coupling of the smaller hose. Captain 
Young was already carrying the great siamese 
pipe. The ends of the two lines lay on the pave- 
ment close together. The siamese pipe, a single 
tip and nozzle with connections for the double 
lines of hose, is a heavy implement, and Young 
lowered it carefully. Coleman and Billy screwed 
the two couplings into place, while Emerson 
ran up with the iron tripod. Pressure is too 
heavy in such a pipe to permit men to hold it 
in bare hands; it stands on a tripod with spurred 
feet to grip the pavement. 

Smoke rolled across the sidewalk. Deep in the 
store Billy saw flame churning. 

“Take holt,’ Young ordered. 

Emerson was strapping the nozzle to the top 
of the tripod; he rushed around its end and 
gripped the left side of the Fe. Young, op- 
posite, clamped his hand down on the tip. 
Hanks, the new recruit, fell in behind him, Rm x 
wardly holding the butt of the nozzle. Billy 
squared away the legs of the tripod. Coleman 
and Baker took their places behind. 

Water spurted, at first yellow, then a stiff 
white stream. A torrent of seven hundred gal- 
lons a minute lifted into the howling interior 
of the store. It disappeared into smoke sixty 
feet away. 


“We'll be backing up," Young predicted. 


NCE, turning, Billy made out the flat 
O body of the deluge set, with its high- 

pressure water guns tilted — as it 
rolled into position in the street. Near by the 
snout of a water tower poked into the smoky 
air. Hose companies were running past. A 
truck rumbled up, and its aérial ladder began to 
rise almost at once. A squad company, with an 
eight-foot Egan cellar pipe, pried up a sidewalk 
grating and thrust the flat lips of the pipe into 
a basement window. 

The chief of department, in white helmet and 
slicker, tramped by in water that already 
splashed in dirty pools about leaky hose coup- 
lings. A battalion chief halted him. 

“[ got four companies going up rear wall,’’ he 
reported. 

Be careful of ‘em,"’ the chief answered. 
“Guess we can't stop it. Just pulled another 
special. I'll give you four more lines back 
there.” 

Heat was crawling across the sidewalk now. 
Billy tipped his helmet forward to shield his 
eyes. Class spattered down from fourth-floor 
windows, and the crew ducked their heads. 
Twenty minutes they stood, then Young 
grunted : 

“Best get back a bit farther.” 

Already the squad company had deserted its 
cellar pipe, and fire rolled out of the grating 
across the sidewalk. A thin persistent spray 
dropped on Billy's bent shoulders. He looked up 
as they pulled backward. Another company 
was we BE we near them, pouring a heavy stream 
into a second-floor window. He my age 
Ross, in senior pipeman’s place, on the left of 
the tip. It was the first time he had seen the 
trouble-maker since the day in the trial-board 
room. 
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“Give way a little more,"’ the chief 
of department bellowed through the 
smoke at Young. “‘That wall’s like 
to push out. You,’’ he shouted at 

some invisible aide, ‘‘ get companies off the back. 
Floors are eaten up.”” 

An hour they labored, one minute advancing, 
the next retreating ponderously, dragging the 
tripod with them. Twice the squad crew had 
gone back to its cellar pipe, twice been driven 
away. Fifty pumpers sang a discordant chorus. 
Fifty streams drilled into the fire. Billy's face 
was blistering. Once he touched his jacket with 
a glove, and the rubber melted under his fingers. 

“You got to stick,’’ he warned himself. 

New companies on surrounding roofs were 
driving streams downward into the top of the 
wrecked store. Already a sluggish, muddy cur- 
rent was rolling out of the wide front doors. 
There was less be inside now—more smoke and 
less fire. 

“Up a bit,”” Young said. 

Two hours burned away. Engine 199 braced 
itself in the entry. The men could see the 
sulky retreat of flame now far to the rear. They 
had beaten it, had saved a building not worth 
saving. By daring and cast-iron will the de- 
partment had scored another victory. 

A double hose line streaked through a broken 
plate-glass window and disappeared in the 
smoke. Some reckless commander had taken 
his inside. The chief of department again halted 
behind them. 

“Guess we're knocking it,’’ he shouted 
hoarsely. ‘‘Most out down here. Top floors 
still: kicking up some."’ 

‘Move forward,"’ Young ordered his men. 
They were dragging the — ahead when he 
suddenly glanced aloft as if he sensed danger. 
“Better get out o’ this!"’ He had changed his 
mind. ‘Get out quick! Sounds like a wall— 
like a wall crack!" 

Clinging to the pipe, they backed away. 
They had retreated ten feet, fifteen, when Billy 
heard a crash far above. Air sucked past his 
head into the broken door. Then heat puffed 
out. 

“Hold line, you fellows,’’ Young shouted. 
“T got to tell that other crew.”” 

He waved a glove at the hose that streaked 
through the broken window. As he ran for- 
ward, dodging under the stream, Billy saw him 
open his mouth and inhale once, deeply. Then 
he disappeared into the hot smoke. 

‘Who's that?’’ a battalion chief demanded. 
“Who's that went in?”’ 

Men charged out that minute. They had 
dropped their hose line and fled—all but Young, 
who had gone in to warn them. 

The sidewalk trembled. The front wall of the 


building swayed. Three short explosions 
sounded within it. 
“*Run!"’ a dozen men shouted. ‘‘Run!"’ 


Billy, helping the others drag the siamese, 
glanced in terror over his shoulder as he dived 
for safety. The wall bulged out at the third 
floor like a piece of wet cardboard. A single 
brick sailed into the air and dropped toward the 
street. A piece of the cornice ripped off. He 
was at the opposite curb now. Porter at the 
engine had seen his company retreat and had 
shut down pressure. They dropped the pipe 
and dodged. 

The wall came down with a roar that silenced 
the throb of engines. It smashed the turret 
wagon and high-pressure sets, shattered the base 
of the ladder and capsized the water tower. 
Billy, looking back x mae dust and smoke, 
saw the fourth floor and the third falling. The 
whole front of the building stood empty. As the 
third floor dropped, a brass bed tipped over the 
edge and hurtled to the street. The second floor 
took the impact of those above it, and bent in 
the middle like a V. 

Its wedge drove through the first floor. Then 
the south wall fell. It dropped in one piece and 
shattered on the wreck. Flame leaped up. 
Smoke churned. Engines roared. 

Somewhere, under that mass, lay Captain 
Young. 

“Form up!"’ a battalion chief bellowed. 
“Pipes! Form up your men; somebody in 
there.”” 

Emerson, as senior pipeman, took command of 
199. Billy was hunting his place when he 
halted, staring. It couldn't be—but it was! 

His father, Captain John, was leaning on a 
cane inside the fire line, bent forward, helpless, 
yelling fierce defiance at the fire. 

‘Went in there,” a battalion chief was cry- 
ing. An assistant marshal stared unbelievingly 
at him. ‘To warn that other company. ic 
o’ their pipeman is still in, and Young."’ 

“They're dead,” the assistant marshal an- 
swered. ‘Put water there. Ten lines, twenty; 
drown it. Get Squad 1; send ‘em in.”’ 

A pile of bricks and charred beams, of twisted 
steel and snapped iron supports, heaped up 
fifteen feet high across the front of the wreckage. 
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Into this Emerson drove his stream. Other 
companies, rallying, took their places, shoulder 
to shoulder. Then the squad—the rescue crew of 
the department—trooped past, with axes, 
wrecking irons, ropes, smoke masks in hand. 

Billy watched, terrorized, as they began to 
burrow. He heard one yell for a spray, and 
Engine 32 with its single line followed them, 
pushing a fine white burst of water ahead. 

A minute passed. More heat. rueaphans 
fire was dancing. Streams growled and charged 
into it. The squadmen ducked under the hea 
of brick and timber. Like ants they disap che 

Three minutes. A pair of boots poked out— 
a squadman, with empty hands. The chief of 
department was questioning him. Other 
boots appeared, one atatime. Allout. Then in 
again. 

“They can’t get through,”’ Billy heard the 
chief object. ‘“No room. Not even to use an 
axe. They think they see somebody. Can't get 
to him.”’ 

Five more minutes. Heat slashed down. An 
injured man could not live long in that wreck- 
age. Then the squadmen came out, panting, 
heads hanging. They had failed. 

‘Can't worm through,” one pleaded. Billy 
saw that he had shed his rubber coat to make 
himself less bulky. 

“Somebody's got to get him!'’ Emerson cried. 


ILLY dropped the butt of the nozzle and 
B ran toward the battalion chief. He 

stripped off his rubber jacket, flung aside 
his helmet. 

“I'm thin!"’ he shouted 
through!” 

The battalion chief hesitated three seconds. 

“Go!” he consented. “‘Follow rope far as it 
goes. Here's a flashlight. There's two of ‘em 
In. 

Débris piled high on the sidewalk, The bricks 
were hot. They blistered Billy's elbows, Spray 
from the nozzle of Engine 32 cooled him mo- 
mentarily, then hot water dripped through the 
wreckage, scalding his bare neck. It was dark 
here. But he could follow the rope. 

He crawled ten feet. It grew hotter. Fifteen 
feet. Broken glass cut his palms through his 
gloves. This was the edge of the big window. 
He was entering the building now. A boiling 
stream poured down on his head from above. 
He backed away, then remembered that another 
Weaver was watching in the street. The squad- 
men following him hesitated. 

‘*We'll be waiting,”’ one cried. 
air for one man there."’ 

Billy hitched forward alone. To his left 
fire blazed. He heard the whine of fresh drafts 
feeding it. Smoke caught his throat. He could 
only crawl three feet more, then he must climb 
An overturned table stood in his way. He dared 
not move it for fear of dislodging heavier wreck- 
age. 

Ten feet beyond, a steel girder sagged nearly 
to the floor, brick piled up around it. Billy, 
crawling toward it, saw the narrow slot where 
the squadmen had turned back, and the end of 
the rope they had left there. He saw at first 
glance why they couldn't get through. He 
couldn't himself. Even his narrow shoulders 
were wide for that hole. He peered through 
it. Firelight played down from above. Within, 
on his back, lay a man. 

Billy stuck his head through the opening. 
His shoulders caught. He squeezed, me 
Fire. pelted his _ head. His shoulders 
waichead He was caught. He tried to press 
forward, to pull back, rolled to his right side, 
strained so that his shoulder threatened to 
= No use; he was caught. 

¢ kicked out again, jamming his feet against 
a pile of hot brick, and pushed. His shoulders 
were through. How, he did not know. 

He wriggled ahead. His hips caught. He 
fought the trap, rolling left and right. His 
belt snapped in the struggle. One leg of his 
trousers ripped away. His breath was gone 
when he scraped free. Safe on the other side, 
he lay a second, panting. 

A bent section of metal ceiling sloped up to 
the left. In the angle it made on the floor he saw 
dimly the figure of a man. 

It was Youn 

Hey, Cap!’’ Billy’s throat clamped shut on 
the words. Heat and smoke stuffed his lungs. 
There was no water here. Streams from the 
street could not find their way in so deeply. 
“Cap Young!"’ Billy repeated. 

Young stirred, but did not sit up. He was 
breathing through his open mouth. His helmet 
was gone. A cut over his right eye bled. Billy 
looked back at the hole through which he had 

come. He couldn’t get the captain out by that 
‘narrow slot. Young was twice too big for it. 

Billy crawled ahead two feet. There must be 
another way out. And then, in the dark at his 
left, he heard a new sound. Not flame, not 
dripping water. A cry. It was repeated. A 


“Look! I can get 


“Not enough 


man was crawling toward him. There were two, 





the battalion chief had said. This was one of the 
crew on the line that went through the window. 

““Coming!"’ Billy shouted. 

Dense smoke streaked past him. For a mo- 
ment he lost sight of the other fireman, then 
found him again. 

“Stay by Young!”’ 
way out.”” 

The man lifted his head. 
cried. ‘‘Blinded!’’ 

Billy dragged him forward, guided his hands 
to the captain's body. 

“Stick here,"’ he directed. ‘‘I'll be back.”’ 

He wallowed through the smoke. Heat was 
swelling across the ruin. It clawed at his bare 
head. He slammed into a rough wall, turned 
to the right, and brought up heavily against a 
stack of brick. He was backing away when a 

uff of cooler air struck his face. He ran his 
Pland over the wreckage. Bricks moved under it. 
He yanked one out, then another. Yes, cooler 
air. A chill draft blew into his face. 

With both hands he clawed. Bricks fell away 
His swollen eyes made out light above. Not the 
sullen red of fire. This was a white light 
day. From the street, apparently. He wormed 
halfway up the incline; slipped back. Water 
was splashing down long, charred beams. It 
was a stiff angle toclimb. He might do it alone, 
but not with a load on his back. 

He clawed up the slope again and for a mo- 
ment saw sky, veiled by brown smoke. It was 
open air, safety. He shouted encouragement as 
he turned back. The words died in his raw 
throat. Which way had he come? Where were 
Young and the other pipeman? He shouted 
twice, uselessly. Fire was leaping nearer. Half 
a minute he searched—a minute. Then he came 
upon them. Flames were three feet away from 
Young's head 

Quick!" he ordered. 
captain to his back. He was heavy. 

he second man peered blindly. 

“I can help,”’ he offered huskily. 

“Don't need it.”’ 

“T'll take a holt,"’ the other said. Together 
they carried Young's heavy body. Slowly 
Billy guided the way to the heap of bricks he had 
torn down. 

“Up,” he bade. ‘“This way—climb after me.”’ 

He lowered Young's body to the wreckage, 
then, straddling a tilted beam, tried to lift 
the captain after him. The other man pushed 
The three moved forward an inch, two inches, a 
foot. Fresher air, pouring down the passage, 
cleared Billy's mind. He could see more plainly, 
could think a little, could remember. They had 
left the flame behind. 

He must swing his feet ahead of him at last 
and back out, so narrow was the space. He 
tugged Young's slicker. The captain was moan- 
ing now. Billy gathered all his strength 
they must make it! 

A cold dash of spray found his face, and light 
of day blinded him. He heard the familiar 
rumble of pumpers. He dragged hard. Young's 
forehead was badly cut, he could now see. 

He was straddling a window sill. Far above 
him broken walls swayed. Fire roared insolently 
at the left. But he need only swing down now, 
down over that last streaming pile of brick to the 
street. 

Firemen were fighting toward him. More 
spray drenched his face. He pulled again 
Young was safe. That other man was safe 

As he looked back Billy saw the other's 
features clearly for the first time. He cried 
out. It was Ross—Ross, the mutinous; Ross, 
the man who had balked at a smoky job; Ross, 
who filed charges against his company officer; 
Ross, his eyes puffed shut, helping in the rescue 
of Captain Young! 

A dozen men crawled over the ruins toward 
them. They lifted Young, then Ross. 

“We'll take them, boy,” one cried. 
battalion chief. ‘‘Good job.” 

Young was coughing. Ross opened his burned 
lips. No words came out. But Billy knew. 
What he tried to say was, ‘“Thanks.”’ 

Billy staggered down to the street, shook off 
the hands that strove to guide him. What were 
men yelling about? Who was that pounding the 
bricks with a cane? His father? His father 
hadn't walked like that for more than eight 
months, And that big one, picking his way 
toward him—the chief of department? What 
was he saying? 

“Who's that boy done the Weaver?”’ 

An ambulance bell sounded. Hands tried to 
push Billy toward it. 

‘‘Back—to my company,"’ he whispered. 

“Atta boy!’’ It was his father’s voice 
“Sure, Chief, that's a Weaver. Wasn't for him 
being kind of thin, he’ d not of got through!”’ 

‘A grand job,” the chief pronounced. Billy's 
eyes closed. He heard only half a dozen words 
more. The chief still was speaking. ‘‘Ought 
to be proud, John.’ ; 

‘Iam proud,” Billy's father answered. 

[THE END] 
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with surprise; and there were good 
young American boys among it who 
felt a queer tremor of anticipation 
down their spines just as if they'd 
been told they must go out and face death, 

“Now,” roared Dan O'Callahan when Spec 
had left, ‘‘the day of this here bloomin’ fénaglin’ 
is done! You fuzzy-faced young pups is goin’ 
to eat them powder bags and shell, or by gripes, 
I'm going to pull you to pieces, one at a time!” 

For once the division didn’t snicker at their 
boatswain’s blustering. This time his threat, 
fantastic as it was, rang truc. 

Spec sent for a young coxswain whom he had 
been watching for weeks; a rather quiet smallish 
young man like himself. For nearly an hour he 
kept this young sailor closeted in his stateroom. 
When the coxswain went out Spec waited for 
him to return, which he presently did, bringing 
a mass of manila line, some heavy sounding 
leads and a half-dozen small pulleys. 

The ingenious rig of lines and weights and 
pulleys was to train secretly the man who must 
aim the great guns of Turret Two. By raring 
his man at one end of the little stateroom an 
having him grind back and forth on a wheel 
that hoisted or lowered the leads, Spec dupli- 
cated the work that a pointer had to do to lay 
his guns in the turret. And by fixing a complex 

air of brass pointers on the bulkhead he was 
cote able to tell if the coxswain were doing 
the trick accurately enough! 

In the turret proper Dan O'Callahan held full 
sway. It was like training afootballteam. In- 
deed, it was almost like training nine football 
teams; for each gun had a squad to work on shell 
and powder at the gun; each one, a squad in the 
bowels of the ship where the powder and shells 
were stored; each one had a squad of pointers 
and electricians and motormen for hoists and 
rammefs. 

Like a football coach, Spec made diagrams 
and drew figures on a blackboard he rigged in 
the lowest handling room. At such times he 
had the heavy water-tight doors closed so that 
no alien member of another turret’s crew could 
snoop about and pick up valuable information. 

The weeks sped by. Halligan came and went to 
the wardroom mess, the same jolly shipmate he 
had always been. After lunch he napped—while 
Spec was working. 

Once he accosted Spec in the passageway. 
“Holy smoke, Spec, where do you keep your- 
self all the time?”’ he cried. 

“Oh, one thing or another,"’ replied Spec dis- 
armingly. 

Bill grunted doubtfully. But his good- 
natured grin soon returned. ‘Say, Spec, you're 
not trying to beat out a really good turret, are 
you?” 

“Why not?’’ snapped Spec. 

“It just ain't done, that’s why,"’ came the 
quick retort with what seemed to Spec unneces- 
sary heat. 


HE day of Practice dawned crystal clear. 

Before sunrise the squadron was under way 

toward the open sea. Only the Alaska 
was to fire. But several other ships were out to 
make the same “‘approach’’ and train their 
pointers during the run. 

The approach was similar to that of real naval 
battle on the high seas. Far on the horizon was 
a big target being towed by a naval tug. This 
was the ‘‘enemy.’’ For a distance of over ten 
miles the Alaska raced in at high speed, black 
smoke pouring from her funnels, and her decks 
quivering with the efforts of her giant turbines. 

General Quarters sounded when the enemy 
was sighted. The whole ship’s company raced 
at double quick to their stations at guns, in tur- 
rets, handling rooms, magazines, and in the tops. 

Turrets Two and Four were to fire together. 
The noses of their projectiles had been painted 
different colors so that hits of one could be dis- 
tinguished from those of the other. 

Two things counted: the number of hits on 
the canvas target screen, and the speed with 
which those hits were made. 

At a range of nearly eight miles the Alaska 
swung parallel to the course of the towing tug 
and plowed through the ocean's waves as if 
determined to overtake and annihilate the enemy. 
Her four three-gun turrets were trained to star- 
board and ahead. But the guns were level, 
waiting the word to fire. 

Suddenly a red flag with a yellow cross in it 
shot to the weather yardarm, the signal to com- 
mence firing. A hoarse blast issued from the 
whistle. 

‘Commence firing!’ echoed through Turrets 
Two and Four. 

Instantly two crews sprang into action. 
Powder bags rolled through the flame-proof 
doors of the magazines. Far down in the lowest 
decks of the ship men stripped to their waists 
flung these bags into brass conveyers that ran 
on an endless chain to the hungry guns. 

With deafening crashes the gigantic shells 
of steel swung to their chain hoists. Up shot 
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the hoists. The shells slammed out and crashed 
to the metal tables behind the guns. 

All through the turrets motors sang and gears 
hummed. The solid breech plugs of the guns 
swung down on their rear | mechanisms, re- 
leasing air blasts designed to blow explosive 
gases from the bores. The roar of these blasts 
was like the din of escaping steam from a dozen 
locomotives. 

Signal bells jangled. Metal crashed on metal. 
Powder bags thudded. Shells rammed noisily 
home before the shrieking mechanical rammers. 
Explosive followed in the twinkling of an eye. 

In less than fifteen seconds from the moment 
“Commence firing’’ had been given the gunnery 
officer in the conning tower up behind the ship's 
bridge received his signal from Turrets Two and 
Four that they were ready to fire. 

The three guns in each turret were trained 
slightly forward of the beam and were elevated 
to hit the target visible on the horizon. Within 
the turrets pandemonium had ceased. Panting 
men stood at their stations, waiting. Only 
the low grind of the training gears broke the 
silence. Pointers under the guns sat tense and 
grim, their eyes glued to telescopic sights. 

Suddenly a shattering explosion rent the air. 
It seemed as if the whole ship had blown up. 
Indeed, she staggered and swayed like a drunken 
sailor. Force of the terrific concussion are 
her high steel masts as if they had been made of 
bamboo sticks. 

Six great masses of steel sped through the 
quivering air. The velocity of each was close to 
three thousand feet a second, an incredible speed 
for such weight and bulk. 

While the ship's upperworks were still lost 
in a swirl of ugly red-brown gases of explosion, 
the riot of frantic action had broken out again 
in the two turrets. 

Again silence— 

*“‘What’s the matter with Turret Two?”’ sud- 
denly cried the gunnery officer. 

The telephone man at his side echoed the query 
sharply into his instrument. 

‘Siceene gear jammed, sir!" 

**Fére!"’ 

Turret Four roared her salvo. Turret Two 
remained ominously silent, crippled by failure 
of her most vital motor. 

Spec sat in his turret, numbed by the disaster. 

“Stripped her gears, sir!’’ reported the turret 
captain, shaking his head helplessly. ‘‘Guess 
that new pointer tried to jam her over too fast."’ 

When Turret Four finished Spec climbed out. 
He had told his men it was not their fault. 
O'Callahan looked as if he could kill someone. 
The turret crew hung their heads. Spec felt in 
his heart they blamed it on him. 

He took a quick look at the elevating mechan- 
ism. Yes, its largest gear wheel em stripped 
every one of its powerful teeth, making the turret 
absolutely helpless. In all his gunnery ex- 

rience, Spec had never heard of this happening 

fore. The mechanisms were supposed to be 
practically fool-proof. But with stricken con- 
science he remembered that he had driven his 
new pointer, the coxswain, to high speed of 
Operation, 

The gunnery officer, Commander Butterick, 
met him with a scowling countenance. 

“Any reason you can think of for the acci- 
dent?”’ snapped the Commander. 

Spec shook his head. ‘‘No, sir. 
any trouble with the gear before."’ 

“Well, it looks pretty bad, Abbott,”’ said the 
Commander ominously. ‘You'll have an in- 
vestigation, of course.”’ 

“Yes, sir.”” 


Never had 


worth living, no matter what a fellow did. 

The thought of having to face the Captain, 
O'Callahan, his men, his messmates again, was 
so bitter that even his mouth twisted into 
a grimace. 

Bill Halligan had the grace—he meant it to 
be grace—to come to Spec and tell him, ‘‘Rotten 
luck, old man. But don’t forget what I said in 
the first place.’’ 

“Trouble is I can’t forget anything,"’ retorted 
Spec dispiritedly. § 

The signal came from the flagship just as the 
Alaska was entering port that night: 

““Navy Yard Bremerton wires defective elevating 
gears installed in overhauling Turret Two Alaska. 
Must be replaced at once.” 

Captain Mills interpreted its meaning to Spec: 
“Under the rules of Target Practice this permits 
you to shoot again. So you are just where you 
started." But there was no encouragement in 
the skipper’s tone. He knew, as the Navy 
knows, that in battle you don’t get a second 
chance. 

“Right away, sir?’’ Spec could scarcely believe 
his ears. 


S went below, feeling that life wasn’t 
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“If you wish,’’ said the Captain, 

Wish! It was like an act of Provi- 

dence. 

But could he hold the crowd to- 
gether again? Or was the spell of rivalry broke: 
by the disaster? Could O'Callahan be worked up 
to the same pitch of enthusiasm for another trial? 

Spec answered his own questions by the 
thought that, if the gang couldn't fight thei: 
guns on any day in the week, including Sundays, 
they weren't fit to go into battle with the enemy! 
Yet at the same time he realized that, like a foot- 
ball team, this great team of his had played 
their big game and had lost. 


UT it had to be done. The new gears were 
installed. And again the Alaska went 
on the range. Again she plunged at high 

speed through the water toward the distant 
target. Again her turrets trained abeam, though 
only Turret Two was to fire. 

This time Admiral Burns was aboard. Pos- 
sibly he wished to see his future aide first-hand- 
after Captain Mills had picked him. 

Again Spec Abbott stood hunched and taut- 
lipped in his little turret operating booth. 

The guns roared. They roared a second time. 
They roared a third time. And the hideous roars 
were music in Spec Abbott's ears. 

The loads were going in record time. He 
scarcely dared look at the stop watch which 
hung before his eyes. But so many times had 
Spec loaded that he knew now without measur- 
ing that the speed his men were making was 
superb. 

Then abruptly his trained ear caught a new 
sound: the air blast in the gun breeches wasn't 


roaring as it should. Heavy pressure that 
cleared the gun bores after each round had 
lessened. This meant danger. Speed of the 


ship and the head wind might force burning 
gases back into the turret. These gases might 
ignite the new charge coming up. If they did, 
the crew at the guns must die a horrible death! 

New powder was already on its way up to the 
loading trays. It was a matter of three seconds, 
at most, in which Spec must decide what to do. 
He knew he was making a score that would 
break all records. He knew that there was only 
a small chance of a serious accident. 

Yet his duty was to his men. They trusted 
him implicitly. Their lives were in his hands. 
By a word he could send them to their death, 
if he chose. That was the responsibility that 
he, a naval officer and a gentleman, had been 
trained to recognize. 

** Silence!" 

He fairly roared the well-known command 
that stops instantly all action in a turret. Oh, 
how bitter the word sounded in his ears! 

Then he leaned weakly against the nearest 
angle iron. Deliberately he had sacrificed his 
last chance to win all that he had hoped for. 

‘Pressure low,"’ he told the irate gunnery 
officer over the telephone. ‘‘I didn't want to 
take a chance.” 

Spec met Bill Halligan outside. ‘‘Bring your 
shoes to the mess room at dinner time,"’ he told 
his rival savagely. 

Half an hour later Spec once more stood in 
the cabin of his commanding officer. Admiral 
Burns was there. With atwinge of regret Spec 
noted the pleasing air of the sea about the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

“Got some news for you, Abbott,"’ said the 
skipper bluntly. “The figures have come in 
for your shooting.” 

**Yes, sir.” Spec tried unsuccessfully to keep 
the pain of his disappointment out of his weary 
voice. 

“You've broken the world’s record in big 
guns!" 

“What?” cried Spec. ‘‘What—sir?’’ he stam- 
mered, trying not to forget official courtesy. 

While the Admiral nodded knowingly, the 
skipper tossed over a signal form. ‘‘Your time 
for three salvos is the best ever made in this or 
any other navy.” 

“But I didn’t finish, sir!’ 

Captain Mills shrugged. ‘‘You didn't finish 
because you kept your head and possibly saved 
the lives of your guns’ crews. 

The Admiral rose and came toward Spec with 
outstretched hands. ‘‘I have decided, Abbott, 
that your score for three rounds will be prorated 
as if you had shot four. This puts you ahead of 
every other turret in the fleet!’ 

Spec tried to thank the man whose wide gold- 
laced cuff moved forward toward his own. But 
words stuck in his throat. 

“Just the kind of man I wanted on my staff!” 
murmured the Admiral half to himself, while 
looking Spec through and through. 

Good Old Bill Halligan met Spec in the ward- 
room just as the mess was sitting down to dinner. 
He waved a pair of shoes and a brush. 

‘Here they are, Spec, old-timer!”’ 

“But Two Turret wins!" cried Spec joyously. 

“Sure!"’ agreed the unabashed Bill. ‘‘And 
these are your shoes. Now watch me!’ 
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JIMMIE TAKES TO THE AIR 
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Mayor. ‘‘And all I'm tryin’ to tell you is— 
listen, think I'm tryin’ to hold you up, or some- 
thing?” 

“T would not say I think so, but I'm begin- 
ning to be suspicious,"’ admitted President 
Allison. ‘‘We do not have to locate this air- 
port in Carroll, but we prefer Carroll. Before 
we'll spend any money to grease or oil the way, 
however, we'll locate elsewhere."’ 

“Aw, say, listen—don't be flyin’ off the 
handle that way,’ protested Haley. ‘‘I'm only 
tellin’ you I think we can swingit. But look 
s'pose some of these Councilmen or Board of 
Works fellows balk. How'm I gonna handle 
‘em? You know how politics are—there’s 
always some guys with their hands out. Now, 
then, this bond issue will cover the cost of the 
field, and that’s all, see? I've got to be able to 
take care of anything that comes up, and it will 
take some dough—not a lot, maybe, but some. 
If I don’t get it—"’ 

“‘No airport?’’ snapped Mr. Allison, so sharply 
that Jim Byers, startled, almost fell over on the 
little table around which they were seated. 

‘*Well—" hesitated the burly politician, some- 
what taken aback at President Allison's abrupt- 
ness. Then he, too, adopted the brusque man- 
ner. ‘‘Exactly,’’ he declared. ‘‘You can have 
the airport if Carroll wants to give it to 
you. But I'm not goin’ out to work my head 
off and put it over for nothing. That's clear, 
ain't it?’ 

“Perfectly!"’ smiled Mr. Allison, speaking 
quietly now. ‘‘And it’s also the end of our 
interview."’ He rose. 

*‘Wha-what's that? Listen, we can talk 

“We've been talking, but we understand each 
other, and there's no sense in wasting any more 
time,”’ said Mr. Allison. ‘“‘I'd hoped to start 
back for New York tonight, with an agreement 
that Carroll will be our all-rail center. But 
that’s out of the question, now. We'll go 
back to these other cities and get busy with 
them!"’ 

Surprised and disappointed, the burly Mayor 
stumbled out of the car, too much disgruntled to 
say another word. If he had spoken, President 
Allison would not have heard him, for he was 
leaving the car at the opposite end. Byers fol- 
lowed him. 

“Oh, Wharton,”’ called President Allison, as 
he reached the platform, ‘‘change the orders. 
Instead of hooking onto the Flyer for New York, 
we're going back to Sayers, with the next train.”’ 

“Change in plans, sir?’’ asked Fox, who had 
been strolling with Wharton after surveying the 
track and shed, as Byers had suggested. 

“Yes, tell you about it when Wharton comes 
back,’ snapped President Allison. He seemed 
disappointed at the turn events had taken. 
“Let's go back into the car."’ 

“What was the object of that exercise you 
ordered for Fox awhile ago, Byers?’’ asked Presi- 
dent Allison, smiling, as he sat down in a loung- 
ing chair in the smoking compartment. 

“Well, I wanted to’ see whether the straight 
right of way was long enough for an airplane 
to land in or take off from,"* Byers replied. 

“You poor kid, you couldn't run a plane over 
or along those tracks!"’ Fox ph bo “That 
is, if that’s your idea." 


slowly. “‘But I’ve been thinking what 

a nuisance these landing fields are. We'd 
have to build some siding for any one we used, 
and maybe make the passengers take taxis for 
the transfer, in any kind of weather. Passengers 
from other roads for the planes or plane pas- 
sengers leaving here on other roads would have 
to go all the way to the station in taxis. Express 
al so forth would have to be moved—’ 

“What do you want to do? Make the planes 
land and take off from the roofs of the Pull- 
mans?"’ interrupted Fox, asking the question 
sarcastically. 

‘No, but I had an idea about another kind of 
roof,’ Byers began. 

Just at this moment Mr. Wharton entered the 
car, took off his hat and sat down. 

“Say, you can’t fly planes or land ‘em using 

tches like birds,” said Fox. ‘They're not 
Puile for that.”’ 

“Well, I thought what's the use of all this air- 
port fuss if the airport has to be away from the 
road and other roads and we may have a landing 
place here right handy,” said Jimmy. ‘‘I'm 
green about these things, but I figured our 
straightaway here must be almost half a mile 
long. No buildings on either side that are very 
high. No telegraph wires—’’ 

“What in the world are you driving at?” 
interrupted Mr. Wharton 

‘“Wait, wait,’ exclaimed President Allison. 


[\ probably no good in any case,"’ said Jim, 


**I think I see his scheme, but I want to be sure. 
Another interruption and I'll bind and gag both 





of you fellows. 
quick.” 

“All right—build a flat roof over this train 
shed roof to cover the stretch where the ten 
tracks are parallel,’ exclaimed Jimmy, some- 
what nervous over his dream, ‘‘and then run an 
elevator or stairs up, put a little waiting-room 
and the hangars up there on that roof, and land 
the airplanes on it. And let them take off from 
it! No taxi trip from train to plane, no lost 
time, no bad weather to bother about, no compe- 
tition with other air lines, no confusion or 
jumble on our own landing-field, see? We'd 
have five other railroads bringing us passengers, 
and we'd bring our plane passengers not only 
to our own line, but to the others. We'd get 
more business, and handle it better, and more 
quickly, and, and—"’ 

“That's enough, Jim,"’ exclaimed President 
Allison, staring at the boy blankly. 

“T'm sorry—" 

“Aw, you can't do a thing like that,"’ pro- 
tested Fox. ‘“‘It’s never been done before." 

“You should be sorry, young fellow,’ de- 
clared Mr. Allison, rising. ‘‘I said for you to 
stop while I could digest some of this stuff 
you're putting out. It looks and tastes like a 
billion dollars, and—but why can't it be done, 
Fox?" 

“Who ever heard—’’ began the flyer. 

‘Who ever heard of this plane-and-rail combi- 
nation before we started it?’’ demanded the 
president. ‘““What if it has never been tried 

fore? We can try it, can’t we?” 

“But do you suppose the boy thinks we own 
this Union Station?’ asked Wharton. 

“I suppose we own a share in it, or at least 
some fae stock of the Union Railway Com- 
pany,’’ flared Byers, defiantly. He had felt 
somewhat backward about his vision, but now 
that it was under attack by the flyer and the 
traffic expert he fought for it. “And I maps 
that we'd want traffic from the other railroads 
And I suppose also that the other roads will be 
taking up air service, and could use this landing- 
roof, too. And—but gosh, what's the use? | 
don't even know whether the roof could be 
made long enough or wide enough, and still be 
kept on milboad property!"" 

“Fox, how about it?’’ asked Mr. Allison, 
directly. 

“The space here is about 150 feet longer than 
the minimum requirement, I figure,"’ said Fox, 
reluctantly. ‘‘And it’s wide enough, too. But 

cewhiz, all the airmen will be laughing at us, 
for lighting on a roof like a blamed pigeon!” 

“But where they're lucky enough to have a 
roof they can use they'll certainly be using it, 
before long,’’ exclaimed Mr. Allison. ‘‘Wharton, 
hop in and cancel that order for the jump to 
Sayers. We're going to stay right here yee see 
whether we can lay our airport here in Carroll, 
where we want it, in spite of this grafting Mayor 
and his gang!" 

“Yes, sir,"’ muttered Wharton. He could 
never get used to Mr. Allison's rapid-firing way 
of issuing and changing orders. 

‘And, Byers, run into the station, get on the 
telephone, and get hold of the president of the 
Union Railway Company, and also Bill Noble, 
head of the Bojan Line, and ask them to come 
out here right away to meet me in the car. We 
own two-sevenths of the stock of this Union 
Railway outfit; Noble's line owns some of it; 
and we financed one of the little roads for a share. 
If we can't swing what looks like the best idea 
we've had yet in this aviation business, we'll 
soon find it out! But I'll bet a cookie that we'll 
have the Union Railway with us, to help on 
the first combined air and rail station in the 
world, and the other roads with us to get the 
use of it!"’ 

Jim, remembering that it is for the assistant 
to get results and not for him to stop and ask the 
name of the Union Railway president, started 
out of the car. President Allison turned to Fox 
and began firing questions at him concerning 
space requirements, airplane weights, and so 
forth. 

“Oh, Byers, by the way,”’ called President 
Allison after him as Jim neared the door of the 
car, “how did you happen to think of this 
proposition? 

*“‘Guess I just stumbled on it, sir,"’ replied 
Jimmy, flushing in embarrassment. ‘‘I was sore 
because the Mayor thought we were crooks, and 
I wanted to beat him. And then—"’ 

“What else?”’ 

“Well, I got to thinking it was funny that we 
always had to rush out into the country at every 
stop, looking for what we want, without look- 
ing first in our own yard!"’ 

“All right, Byers,"’ laughed the president 
“Nice stumbling, I should say. If this is what 
you get by pres Nig I hope that some day when 
you're still with me you'll actually fall down!"’ 


Now then, get it out, Byers, 
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Come and See It, Fellas! 


AVE you seen the new Rem- 

ington Air Rifle? It looks so 
much like a regular Remington 
.22 Caliber Repeater that you can 
hardly tell the difference. 


Fifty shots, pump action, safety 
to keep it from going off acci- 
dently, genuine, dark Ameri- 
can walnut pistol-grip stock 
and fore-end— it’s a beauty. 


Remington Model 
26 Repeating Air 
Rifle. 












Price $7.50 


Your dealer has Remington Air 
Rifles, or he can easily get one 
for you. Better look it over to- 
day. Write us for a circular that 
tells all about it. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
Air — 
Rifle 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 513 








Recommended for Air Rifles 








oD udge hotels 


by what you get 


The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 
EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences —includ- 
ing a morning paper under the door. 
SERVICE: Statler service is rendered by 
trained employees, working under the most 
liberal policies of “‘guest- pleasing” known. 
RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 
Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 
The “PTY of 
O70 Akha 
there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 
DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 
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“ 


Nix on the 


plug..I use 
Neverleak!”’ 


“‘Neverleak is better stuff than you 
think it is, Spike. It not only gets the 
little holes, but the big ones, too. Why, 
when I pulled out that nail, the tires 
went “p-w-i-t”,—just like that—and 
the hole was fixed. No more plugs, 
rubber bands, or patches for me, not 
when I can get Neverleak.” 


Use Neverleak not only in old, worn, 
holey tires, to put new life and more 
mileage into them; but also in new 
tires\to preserve their life and to pre- 
vent your ever having tire trouble. 
Then you'll never know you have a 
puncture. Neverleak seals it up on 
the run. 


Ask your dad about Neverleak. It’s 
been on the market for more than 35 
years. 


Be sure you get the gen- 

uine Neverleak. Itsells (i\gunedal) 
at the new low price of AFTER TEST | 
25 cents at bicycleshops apelin 
and hardware stores. 


Liquid Veneer Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League too 


It’s a great national organization of bike riders 
regular fellows. Send coupon today for your 
membership and the Thrift League 
Catalog. The metal collars stamped 
“ Neverleak’’ which form the top 
of every tube are worth money 
to you. They will be accepted 
as part payment for ‘things 
you'd like to have, asshown 
in the Thrift Catalog. No 
initiation fees—no dues. 
So, send the coupon or, 
secure membership ap- 
plication blank from 
your Neverleak dealer. 















The Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 


_TIRE FLUID 


Bicycle Riders Thrift League 
375 Ellicott St., Buffalo, New York. 
Please send me catalog of Bi- 
cycle Riders Thrift League, mem- 
bership button and certificate. 

















and Carr's in the other, and 
keeping track of the cables for 
both » Ben lamps as best he 
may. He must be ready to 
pay out or haul in on either of the hoses upon 
signal from the divers in the control-room or 
upon word from above. 

Following Eadie again, we find that after 
descending the ten-foot ladder into the engine- 
room he » Reade himself standing upon a nar- 
row, greasy, slippery aw of floor plate only 
cighteen inches wide. His lamp lights very little 
of his way in the oily water off the engine-room. 
He must turn or else back up on this narrow 
platform and walk forward along it for six feet 
to reach the after door of the control-room. 
Juggling himself sidewise through the nineteen- 
inch door opening, he slides forward a little and 
works himself sidewise through an equally 
narrow opening between the bulkhead stiffeners, 
then forward seven feet through a twenty-three- 
inch passageway between the galley and ‘the 
radio-room. For seventeen feet he has to drag 
his hose and life-line and his diving lamp and 
cable through the control-room, only to clamber 
over wreckage for another seven feet of narrow 
passage and a second juggle sidewise through 
the stiffeners and then through the narrow door 
of the forward bulkhead. When he finds that 
his hose and lamp wire are all clear, his feet 
properly planted and his air adjusted, and when 
he finds the tool that he left there on his last 
dive, he is ready to begin work, fifty feet from 
the hatch opening in the submarine and at least 
one canal aed seventy-five feet, measured by 
hose line, from the rail of the Falcon. 

Carr follows along through the control-room, 
keeping Eadie’s hose clear as he goes, and sta- 
tions himself at the air manifold, where he makes 
ready to open the third valve from the right in 
the middle row of wheels upon signal from 
above. His thousand-watt light makes only a 
faint glow in the black, murky water that twists 
and swirls around him as his movements stir 
up mud and oil. He has to get down on his 
knees and crawl around the deck for a wrench 
that has been dropped, and when he straightens 
up again a stream of chilling ice-water trickles 
down his back inside his four woolen suits. 


Halted by Cold 


Thus the work inside the vessel was started, 
and thus it was carried feverishly along while the 
usual moderate January week of weather re- 
mained with us. The third week in January 
broke clear, calm, but—cold. Still excellent 
weather for diving, but when Loughman re- 
ported that “Jake,” our dummy diver, was hav- 
ing difficulty in getting air, we quickly look at 
one another with the unspoken realization that 
our days of diving inside the S-4 were probably 
over until warmer weather. No diver would be 
allowed in such a hazardous place with the 
likelihood of his air supply being cut off by an 
accumulation of snow inside his air hose—pro- 
duced by the freezing of moisture in the air. In 
the colder water, test hoses soon froze up before 
they reached the bottom. With February and 
still colder weather and water in sight, the 
prospect again looked bleak indeed. Small 
wonder that Captain King reported to Wash- 
ington that it would be the first of May before 
we could hope to finish. 

We were halted, but by no means stopped. 
Every hour of daylight we were losing a per- 
fectly good dive, but it was some comfort to 
think that, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Commander Owen was working his men twenty- 
four hours a day to build us a new air cooler, 
moisture precipitator and ice collector. When 
once it was put aboard the Falcon our troubles 
with ice and snow were over. 

We resumed our diving. We had succeeded in 
blowing the main ballast tanks, and we were 
closing up compartments one by one. By the 
middle of February, when our friends in the 
Boston yard had provided the Falcon with an 
electric torch outfit, installed and completed 
while we were actually diving over the S-4, 
the interest again increased, and the date of 
completion was moved up, fifteen days earlier. 

On the first dive with the newly installed elec- 
tric torch, Carr, who had never before had it in 
his hands under water, finished cutting the spill- 
pipe hole over the torpedo-room, upon which 
we had been nibbling and hammering and 
chipping, almost hopelessly at times, for weeks 
on end. It was like writing in the sand with.a 
stick, burning metal under water with this 
torch! 

As if to keep our ardor and enthusiasm from 
reaching too great heights after such experiences 
as these, there ool come upon us a sudden 
shift of wind, a somber darkening of the sky, 
and a mad and furious gale of wind and snow 
that would transform the shallow waters of the 
bay into a raging sea—blinding snow that 
would blot out all but the nearest of the craft 
that had crept in to seek shelter; a sea that 
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would keep the blue form of the Sagamore, 
out on her Rend wreck watch, bobbing up and 
down above the land beyond Long Point; and 
on the other side, a wind that would carry the 
yellow sand of the Cape in tumbling, massive 
clouds above the dunes. 

Such were the times when one’s mind could 
leave the immediate round of daily duties and 
ponder more carefully the problems which were 
continually presented. On a force composed of 
so many trained and accomplished men, it was 
but natural that valuable suggestions and helpful 
ideas should be forthcoming from all sides, 
and that these problems should in time be solved. 

It was Lieutenant-Commander Withers, execu- 
tive officer of the Bushnell and a submarine 
commander of many years’ experience, who, 
after days of baffling work, when we had almost 
despaired of blowing air into the S-4's ballast 
oe Hy suggested the existence of a special valve 
on the S-4 which the crew had possibly left 
closed. It was Wakefield, skipper of our model 
boat, the S-6, who gave so much assistance with 
the — out of the intricate piping systems 
on the S-4. To Kelley, one of the most experi- 
enced of the divers, belongs the credit of detail- 
ing the method of handling the working and 
tending divers in a scheme of continuous washing 
away of mud in the tunnels we were digging 
under the S-4 to permit the passage of pontoon 
chains. Under his scheme the water-pressure 
was hardly turned off the hose for six or seven 
hours at a stretch. To Crilley, the dean of all 
our deep-sea divers, we owed a never-ending debt 
for common sense and reliable advice. We still 
gaze with admiration upon this man, so small 
in stature but so much of a giant under water. 

We had estimated that it would be possible 
to blow dry the torpedo-room, the control-room, 
the engine-room and the motor-room, leaving 
the battery-room, which was then open to the 
sea, practically flooded. Niedermair’s calcula- 
tions showed that, with the after two of the 
three main ballast tanks dry, two pairs of pon- 
toons forward and one pair aft would be neces- 
sary to lift the ship from her soft, muddy resting- 
place and to provide an ample reserve of buoy- 
ancy, should by accident one of the compart- 
ments fill with water. 

A tunnel for the forward pair of chains had 
been dug during the rescue operations, and 
poe the after pair of chains under the stern 

y means of the reeving lines previously placed 
there would be a simple matter. But the job of 
tunneling under the body of the ship for the 
chains of the middle pair of pontoons stood 
before us like a specter. How were we to keep 
the sides of that yawning cavern from caving in? 
How would the inn be able to find each other, 
burrowing so far in from each side of the vessel? 


Victory at Last 


Yet the tunnel had to be dug, and we knew 
that it could be. Then it was that Kelley's 
inspiration came to help us out, on the very 
morning when we were preparing to start: 
Send the best divers down first to start the 
tunnel right, then have each working diver 
relieve his mate right at the water nozzle, so 
that no time need be lost in finding the hose in 
the muddy blackness or in signaling to the sur- 
face for water. Kelley went down first with the 
hose, and it was just after nine o'clock in the 
morning that he sent up word to turn on the full 
pressure of one hundred and fifty pounds. One 
diver after another followed, digging deeper 
and deeper in that blinding mud that shut out 
everything from sight. 

Twelve feet down below the level of the mud 
line and fifteen feet in from the first trench that 
had been scooped out alongside the S-4, dug the 
divers in their tunnel—seven feet wide at the 
mouth and four feet wide at its lowest point. 
Every cubic foot of that mud had to be loosened 
and washed backward behind the diver to the 
entrance! By four o'clock that afternoon, after 
seven divers had spent as many hours of con- 
tinuous washing, with pressure never off the 
hose, Michels reported himself at the keel! The 
job had been done in seven hours—and we had 
feared it would take as many days! 

Triumph finally came one glorious spring day 
in March. Pound by pound the air-pressure was 
built up in the compartments and the pontoons; 
finally the bridge of the S-4 rose to the surface, 
to the accompaniment of clanging pontoon 
chains and the familiar shush-shush of a boiling 
sea of bubbles! Just fourteen minutes less than 
three months since the ship, under her own crew, 
had so bravely come to the surface for her last 
dive! It had taken five hundred and seventy 
dives to bring her up again. 

What did we learn? We learned many things 
during the ninety days of the salvaging of the 
S-4 that all our previous experience with sub- 
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marines had not taught us. 
Subsequently we have learned 
even more, and the same S-4 
that so vividly brought home 
the need of greater submarine safety has 
been the means, through recent tests, of this 
new knowledge. Then, too, the Special Board 
of Experts on Submarine Safety and Salvage 
Devices, proposed by ex-President Coolidge 
and appointed by former Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, has been carefully studying the four 
or five thousand safety suggestions submitted 
by the people of the country since the sinking 
and raising of the S-4. The fearless work of 
Lieutenant-Commander Dunbar and his associates 
has only recently demonstrated how far along 
this path we have traveled. 


To Prevent Another Disaster 


By far the most important of the new devices 
is the oxygen rescue fesathiais apparatus. This 
device, which was develo by Lieutenant 
Momsen, Chief-Gunner Tibbals and Mr. F. M. 
Hobson, is a very much simplified form of older 
and more clumsy apparatus that required an 
expert to operate it. The breathing apparatus 
is more simple and more quickly applied than a 
war-time gas mask, and it can be packed in such 
small containers as to permit stowing sufficient 
apparatus in each end of the vessel for all the 
members of the crew. 

To prepare himself for escape, each man places 
the bag over his chest and the mouthpiece in 
his mouth. When the escape trunk or the com- 
partment is flooded to sea-pressure and he is 
standing with his head above water, he reaches 
for a hose from the oxygen flask, and, applying 
it to a tire valve on his bag, he blows up the 
bag with oxygen just as he would fill up a 
Salles tire on his car at the garage. In the 
meantime, he places a clamp like a spring 
clothes-pin on his nose and begins to breathe 
pure oxygen from the bag through his mouth. 

The escape trunk is opened, and a buoy sent 
up to the surface, carrying a rope which is 
knotted at intervals. When all is ready, the 
man takes the rope in his hands, steps out of 
the trunk and, with the additional buoyancy 
of the bag, begins rising to the surface. As he 
slips upward along the rope he comes to the 
first knots and stops to count so many numbers: 
this gives time for his ‘‘decompression,'’ without 
which the dread divers’ disease of the ‘bends’ 
would attack him. In this manner he slides 
gradually up the rope to the surface, followed at 
intervals by the other members of the crew. On 
the surface his bag acts as a sort of life- 

reserver, and there he is picked up by the 
Coam upon the scene. 

For the idea of the escape trunk in its present 
form, we are indebted to Lieutenant-Commander 
Picking, himself an expert swimmer as well as a 
submarine commander, who first made his escape 
from it under water on his own submarine, 
the V-1. 

Of course the breathing apparatus still has its 
limitations; at present it seems to be safe and 
useful only at depths less than one hundred and 
fifty feet. Since our newest vessels can submerge 
to twice this depth, the provision of breathing 
apparatus obviously does not provide full pro- 
tection for the crew in case of accident. If 
they are deeper than one hundred and fifty feet 
and they cannot make their escape, we must go 
down to rescue them. For this we need divers— 
many of them and good ones. Again we find 
ourselves faced with a serious problem, for 
the manual labor which a diver can perform at 
depths beyond two hundred feet is almost noth- 
ing, and the men who can actually dive to three 
hundred feet may almost be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. 

New materials and new methods, unknown or 
undiscovered a few years ago, have now made 
possible many additions and improvements in 
the line of safety for our submarines. It is to 
hoped that many of these features may be incor- 
porated without making the submarine so heavy 
that it will sink and stay sunk or making it 
necessary, as one Navy artist has humorously 
illustrated, to leave all the guns and torpedoes 
behind on the dock. The light-weight lifting 
eye, recently tested at the Bureau of Standards, 
made of steel almost twice as strong as any 
previously cast for submarines, and the new cast- 
steel water-tight door, lighter than the old door 
and marvelously efficient, are examples of what 
has already been accomplished. 

After it all, however, there remains the fact 
that, design and plan and build as best we may, 
that last emergency may always come when the 
services of a ps will be indispensable—when 
the work that Lieutenant Hartley is now doing 
at the Deep-Sea Diving School at Washington in 
training new men for these tasks may mean 
the difference between failure and success, be- 
tween escape and imprisonment for the crew of 
a sunken submarine. So long as we have sub- 
marines we shall always heroes 
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TELL ONE = 








Aviator: “Gee! Grace, 
wasn’t that a peach 
of a take-off!” 


























The Point of View 
SON (doing home work): “What's a square 


root, Grandpa?” 
Grandpa (a gardener): ‘‘Er—possibly a bulb 


that’s been knocked out of shape."’ 


Too Ambitious 


IRST Flea: ‘‘What’s the matter, Bill? 
Got toothache?’ 
Second Flea: ‘‘Nope—tried to bite an iron 
dog.”” 


Mistaken Identity 
ROPRIETOR of store (to new clerk): ‘‘Son, 


go down in the cellar and get me some am- 
monia, but be careful and don't get pneumonia.”’ 

Clerk: ‘‘But, sir, how am I to tell the new 
from the old ?"’ 


That Explains It 


Lite Freddy was preparing to go out calling 
with his mother. Suddenly he called to her 
in a startled voice: 

‘‘Mamma, is this bay rum in the brown 
bottle?" 

**Gracious, no, dear; that’s giue.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Freddy, after a pause; ‘maybe 
that’s why I can’t get my hat off.” 








1. AN ACROSTIC 


Reading across, these words tell: * * * * 
1. What the wavesare. 2. ASwiss * * * 
river. 3. A beverage. 4. A sea * ° bd 
bird. 5. A place for skating. * * * 

The first word down: What th ee 
waves are, the river is, the be omnes contains, the 


bird likes, and the skating place contains. The 
last word down is what we did to the first word do vn. 


2. A RIDDLE 


When you find you are in a famous ancient city, 
all alone, what is the name of the city? 


A CHARADE 


I and the first go together well; 
The second, a fnend of Samuel. 
Either is followed by the third; 

e fourth is a consuming word. 
Improve the whole! 


4. THE MISSING LETTERS 


The °**** **** us drink **** and eat °*** cheese. 
In this sentence there are four missing letters, and 
each is spelled with the same four letters, differently 
arranged. 


5. DROPPING LETTERS 


The ******, riding through the dark ***** 

pot ou to. the castle where— 

2. e eooeee, the **°°°°* and the crown 
ooeee? were imprisoned. 

3. As he raised his ***** he knocked a **** from 
the tree. It struck hini in the ** 

4. His ****** fell, his horse seeee. he **** him 
away and *°**, 

In each sentence a missing word consists of the 
same letters as the previous missing word, with one 
letter dropped out. The order of the letters is not 
chang 


KYNUTS TO CRACK 


A CORNER FOR BUSY MINDS 


Dime-in-Slot Lawn-Mower 


ONES: ‘‘Why is your neighbor so unpopu- 

lar?”’ 

Smith: ‘‘He’s fixed his lawn-mower so you 
have to put a dime in it to make it go." 


The Cap Fitted 


HE “There goes Necessity Jones.” 
She: ‘Oh, you mean the law student 
But why the ‘Necessity’?”’ 

He: ‘Well, you know the old adage, ‘Neces- 
sity knows no law’.” 


When He Looked Like a Hen 


HAT sailor over there reminds me of a hen 

covering a bunch of chickens." 

“I suppose you mean the one brooding over 
there by the companionway.” 

‘Oh, no, I mean the one sitting on the hatch.” 


Grade A Milk 


I DO hope you keep your cows in a pasture,” 
said Mrs. Newlywed as she paid the milkman. 
“Yes, madam,"’ replied the milkman, ‘‘of 
course, we keep them in a pasture.” 
“I'm so glad,"’ gushed Mies. Newlywed. ‘I 
have been told that pasteurized milk is much 
the best.”’ 








6. A RIVER 
The fish were in me before they were caught 
The fish were in me after they were caught 
I am a famous river. What is my name? 


7. BEHEADING 


He ******* that wealth is ****** by diligent effort 


The second word is the same as the first word, with 
e first letter dropped out. 


8. NAMES 


My first is the nickname of a President. 

My second the nickname for an English king. 
My third is a small preposition, 

My fourth is a name for John. 

And a man named my fourth is my whole 


9. REVERSED HIDDEN CITIES 





than Davy Crockett 7 


(Third of a series of pioneer stories) 

“Remember the Alamo!” 

That cry, which rang from one end of Texas to the other in 
those thrilling days of nearly a century ago, when Texans 
were fighting for the liberty they loved so well, will always be 
associated with the of Davy Crockett. For it was at 
the Alamo that Crockett did his last superb shooting. His 
rifle, that bright March morning, accounted for many a blood- 
thirsty foeman, before he and the others of the gallant little 
band fiaally fell—fighting to the last. 

It could almost be said of Davy Crockett that he was born 
with a rifle. From earliest childhood it was his constant com- 
panion, and, as he himself has said in his autobiography, his 
“best friend in time of need.”» His love of adventure and 
Pioneer spirit ever drove him on beyond where white men had 
settled. And it was his deadly aim that was often his only pro- 
tection from marauding savages and other dangers of the trail. 

As a bear hunter, Davy Crockett gained a reputation that made him 
famous, even in his — when great bear hunters were plentiful. On one 
rp lasting a week, he seventeen; and over a iod of a year he 

had a hundred and five bears to his credit. Small er that those other 
heroes of the Alamo welcomed bien with open arma, when he came to lend 
his cool bravery and skill to the cause of freedom. 

Davy Crockett—fearless, resourceful, honest—what a heritage of 
courage, pee! and love of clean sport his name represents! How 
proud we all should be to live in the country that gave him birth! ... No 
other nation has ever developed such riflemen. 

Remember the Alamo! Yes—but remember, too, that you boys who 
Practice today should shoot straighter than Davy Crockett! Think 
what an advantage you have in modern and ammunition—just 
compare these with the crude “shooting s” of Crockett’s day. If you 
start with a clean barrel and then -_ Peters Rustless exclusively, 
—= rifle won't even need cleanin Consider how much it means to 

ve a constantly clean barrel. Thi : what it would mean now, if you 
had to shoot some of Davy’s old black powder! 

The discovery of spark photography—an exclusive Peters 
ment—has done more for ballistics bn any one thing down through 
ages. By this process, the progress of actual bullets are studied in ft om 
and what this has made possible for Peters in the improvement 
munition can be better imagined than described. 

Insist on Peters Rustiess. Don’t let your dealer “sell” you on a sub- 
stitute. With modern fire arms and Peters ammunition you can shoot 
even straighter than Davy Crockett! Writc us for your copy of our 
free booklet entitled “What After the Shot Is Fired”’—and see 
the marvelous spark we oak oe hs made with an ure of but one mil- 
lionth of a TERS CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. G-48, 
Cincinnati, one 
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When we have okra we need soup; but do not sot 
a ham omelet will do. 

The names of three American cities are hidden 
here, but the names are spelled backward. 


10. MISSING LETTERS 


. § 

If the proper letter be added a sufficient number 
of times, these letters will form a rhyming couplet. 

ANSWERS TO pi PUZZLES 

1. Insert the letter A. “‘At a cantata, ABRACA- 
DABRA acts as a At 2. The letter L. 3. 
Sparks, Parent, Archer, Rehole, Knells, Stress 
4. Slow, Lows, Owls. 5. L, Rib, Remus, Limited, 
Butte, See, D. 6. Not, Ton, Mood, Doom, Strap, 
Parts, Live, Evil. Slap, Pais. Am-Phi-Bi-An. 
Amphibian. 8. Ante, Neat, Taen, Etna. 9. Friend- 


Ship. Friendship. 1o. Cornell, Lehigh, Vassar, 
Amherst, Williams, Yale, Bowdoin, Brown, 









































Cuticura Talcum is 


Cooling and Comforting 


Daily use of this pure, fragrant, 
antiseptic Talcum Powder is 
soothing and refreshing to the 
skin. An ideal toilet powder. 


Soap Se. & by Zand Ge. Taleum 25. Sold everywhere. 


a2 oS free, Address: “Outicura Laboratories, Fr, 
Mass.” 
as 


Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 
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Dear Dad: 








Bringing this Corona to camp was a 
great idea. I have practised half hour a 
day for four days and can now type as 
fast as | can think what to say. It is 
improving my spelling being able to 
see the words in type. ‘Tubby, who is 
my counseller, sais typewriting has 
been a big help to him in college and he 
inc rage me to keep on. By the way, 
you know I am paying for it out of my 
allowance but it might be a good idea 
for you to pay my august instalment at 
Green’s Typewriter Store and I will ow 
you the m ney. We are having heeps 
of fun and I am the best diver except 
Jim and the councellers; I hope you and 
Mother can drive up soon. I guess 

me of the words are not spelled 
exactly right but I haver ne to type 
th « 

lots of love 
Bint 


CORONA 


The PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 
51 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me your free booklet, “Corona Type- 
writers,"’ and full details of your easy payment plan. 
Name 
Address 
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happened to the whale. He 
floated awhile off shore about 
a hundred yards and then he 
turned and started splashin’. 

**‘Look! He’s up to somethin’. He’s comin’ 
in fast,"’ said Tut, after a while. 

I looked out to sea through a small telescope 
that had been in my pants pocket. Sure enough. 
The big critter was headin’ straight for us, all 
steam up. And what a churnin’ he was makin’! 
We hurried down to the water's edge. 

Up he come, and luckily the water was very 
deep. He tons ge dead short with one powerful 
swish of his tail, and the water boiled all around, 
like a tidal wave. 

**See!'’ shouted Mr. Tutweller. ‘‘He’s scared 
a lot of fishes up on the beach!’ 

Almost at our feet was a gorgeous collection of 
fish, so scared they'd jum cess out of the 
water and beached Bowe wf Mr. Tutweller 
and I gathered up three cod, two huge swordfish 
and half a dozen pollock. 

**Much obliged!” shouted Mr. Tutweller to 
the whale. 

The big critter just looked silly at him, 
blinkin’ his eyes. 

“| know what he wants,"’ said Mr. Tut- 
weller. ‘‘Music. You cook these fish, and I'll 
thank him while you're doin’ it."’ 

So I cooked the fish in the hot embers of the 
fire, and Mr. Tutweller regaled the whale with 
a few tunes on the jew's-harp. 

That was as fine a dinner as I ever remember. 
Mr. Tutweller and I ate it all. And the whale 
lay to about a hundred yards off shore. 

“Pen,” said Mr. Tutweller, ‘‘Pen, I’m goin’ to 
train that whale. I swore I'd never train an- 
other animal—since Mr. and Mrs. Wimbleton 
went. But this whale seems to me like nothing 
but an overgrown flea! Playful and cute, just 
like they were. We'll begin at once. And we'll 
call him—ah, let me see. What will we call 
him? I have it! Cicero!"’ 

All day and every day, Mr. Tutweller worked 
on that whale, and I will say he made progress. 
Either he was a grand trainer or else Cicero 
was crazy about him, and a super-smart whale. 
I'd sit on the beach and watch their stunts. 


HEN one day Mr. Tutweller came to me with 
T: great idea; at least he thought it was great. 

**Pen,”’ he said. ‘"There is no doubt but what 
Cicero should be made to carry us about. He's 
powerful and fast. In fact, I've put the raft 
on his back several times, and he's taken to it 
kindly. Can't you rig up some kind of a body, 
or car, or somethin'?”’ 

“How about a contraption like an elephant’s 
howdah? Cicero is kind of a sea elephant.” 

“Just the thing! And put in some gadgets to 
steer him by, rods or something. I'll leave the 
mechanics to you.” 

So I set to work, and in a few days I'd built a 
sort of deck house, or whale house. it would 
hold the two of us. I put in a steerin’ wheel, 
hooked up with some right and left gadgets that 
went down and rested on Cicero's back. 

Of course we had to have a harness to keep it 
secure on his back. I found some very tough 
grass and set to work weavin’ a heavy rope 
from it. In a week my harness was made. 

Cicero stood as quiet as a lamb while we ar- 
ranged the little house on him. All the time 
Mr. Tutweller was croonin’ his whale-talk at 
him 

Then he turned to me. ‘“‘All aboard! You 
can be skipper, and I'll be an interpreter, see! 
Cicero knows everything I say to him.” 

So we took our places, me at the helm of the 
strangest craft I ever piloted. I had a whistle 
hangin’ from a cord around my neck, and this 
we thought would be a good thing to signal 
with. So I gave a blast on it 

“Half speed ahead!"’ I called. 

‘“Allez-oop, Cicero!’’ called Mr. Tutweller. 
“Hep! Hep!” 

Away went Cicero, as smooth as the finest 
steamer—and as powerful. I bore down on the 
port side to dodge a ledge, and Cicero got the 
idea right away, after a few taps with a stick 
in Mr. Tutweller’s hands. With a little prac- 
ticing Mr.. Tutweller got him so he knew port 
from starboard, and when he was to go ahead and 
when astern 

“Full speed ahead!”’ I ordered 

“Hil Hi! Hil’’ yelled Mr. Tutweller. ‘‘Go 
it, Cicero!"" 

And away went Cicero like mad. How that 
whale could go! And as even and smooth, in 
spite of the fact that the sea was choppy! We 
sailed—or whaled—around for an hour or more, 
then headed back for our beach again. We 
docked as neat as you please 

“I guess that shows something!’’ Mr. Tut- 
weller said proudly. *“The alpha and omega of 
training—from fleas to whales!" 

‘You've done a fine job,"’ I said. 

Mr. Tutweller was a man of one idea, when he 
got goin . He spent all his time fixin’ up his 
whale, teachin’ him new tricks and didoes. 
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The only trick I wanted him to do was to get 
us out of that desolate spot. If he could carry 
us about those waters, I didn’t see why he 
couldn't take us back to the United States. 

While Mr. Tutweller was busy on the trainin’, 
I built some things. One was a rope ladder by 
which we could climb up Cicero to the deck 
house. 


Or funny thing I noticed as the days went 
by was the absence of other whales. 
They go in schools nearly always. Cicero 
seemed to be off by himself and contented with 
the society of men. I mentioned it to Mr. 
Tutweller. 

“I'd thought of it,’’ he said. ‘‘And I've also 
thought it would be a jolly idea to find him a 
companion.”” 

“It would be a funny thing if this whale had 
never seen another whale,”’ I said. “‘He might 
be a foundlin’ whale, left some place. It’s 
funny, his bein’ off here alone. We're pretty 
far south for whales, you know.’ 

**Maybe,” said Mr. Tutweller. ‘‘But—’’ 

What he was going to say I never knew. 
Bang! Both of us fell out of our seats and 
fetched up at the front of the deck house. 
Cicero had stopped as if he'd struck a brick 
wall. In fact, I don’t believe you could find a 
brick wall that would have stopped him any- 
where near as sudden. And without any signals, 
either. I didn’t know whether to call it mutiny 
or engine trouble. Dazed, we scrambled up 
and looked around. We were standin’ still, in 
clear water. And Cicero was shakin’ all over, 
in the grip of some powerful emotion. And 
when a whale shakes, an earthquake is nothin’ 
to it. 

**Wh-wh-what's the m-m-matter with him?” 
asked Mr. Tutweller, tryin’ to talk in spite of 
Cicero's vibrations. 

“I know!" I said, my own conversation 
rattlin’ so my teeth chattered. ‘‘L-l-look! 
Some more wh-wh-whales!"’ 

That was what ailed Cicero, without a doubt. 
A whole school of whales were cavortin’ in the 
sea not half a mile away. I felt in a flash that my 
guess had been right. Cicero was indeed a lone 
whale. He'd never seen another like himself, 
and the shock was affectin’ him. 

I blew on my whistle, and trainin’ and disci- 
pline proved stronger than Cicero's fear. Off 
he started in the direction of the other whales. 

But things were different. His easy ridin’ 
qualitics had left him. The sea was calm, but 
he'd developed something like a twenty-degree 
roll, and he was pitchin’, too, into the bargain. 

“That's funny,’’ said Mr. Tutweller. 

It got worse. Soon Mr. Tutweller began to 
look green and worried. 

‘*Pen,"’ he says, ‘I'm going to be seasick. 
You'll have to take sole charge. Carry on.”’ 

He slumped down, moanin’. I had my hands 
full tryin’ to act as navigator and chief engineer 
at the same time. I chanced to look over the 
side 

“I'd ‘a’ sworn,”’ I said, ‘‘that Cicero had 
more freeboard than that. He's low in the 
water.” 

And I'd no sooner started wonderin’ what 
to do, when Mr. Tutweller let out a yell. 

‘There's water in the cockpit! He's sprung a 
leak! Man the pumps.”’ 

I looked down. Sure enough, water was 
starting to slosh about. And I never saw water 
rise so fast. I'd no sooner looked than it was up 
to my knees and goin’ higher. 

“He's submergin’!"’ I shouted. ‘‘What's the 
order for that?’” Mr. Tutweller fetched a terrible 
groan. ‘‘I don’t know. Cicero, you stop that 
this instant! Come up out of that water! You 
hear me?”’ 

Cicero stuck one eye out of the water and 
leered at us. He actually leered at us! 

Then Cicero submerged altogether. It was 
pretty bad, but I guess we could of stood it 
if he hadn't pulled one more trick. He rolled 
over on his back and started swimmin’ upside 
down. There we were, sittin’ on the ceiling of 
the deck house with all the gear in our laps, 
travelin’ along at about twenty miles an hour, 
submerged eighteen feet under water. How long 
this lasted, I don't rightly know. I sort of 
lost track of time. Finally, Cicero righted him- 
self and come to the surface again. We fell off 
the roof sudden like and landed on the deck- 
house floor again. Tut's whiskers were trailin’ 
a couple of yards of assorted marine growths, 
and I had a friendly young perch down my 
back. Outside of that we wasn't damaged, 
except our prides. These were hurt terrible. 
“Get your craft under control, Captain Free- 
dom,"" says Tut, very stiff and nautical, like 
he was on the bridge of the Leviathan talkin’ 
to the sixth officer. *‘] want to go home.” 

I had a snappy answer all framed up, but 
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just then Cicero made another 
crash dive, and in the ensuin’ 
disorder 1 lost track of it. 
This time he didn't stay down 
so long, but I was poked in the eye by a passin’ 
clam, who was entirely peace-lovin’ and reason- 
able, but had happened to be goin’ in the 
other direction. When we come up again I was 
good and mad. 

**My craft,”” I says. ‘‘I guess fleas is about 
your size as an animal trainer, after all. Whales 
is too unwieldy.” 

And with that I spun the wheel down hard. 
But all Cicero did then was stand on his head and 
do a nose dive. When he finally come up he 
sighted the other whales again and started after 
them. The wheel was hard to starboard, and the 
engine room indicator said full astern. But it 
didn't do us any good. Cicero only speeded 
faster after the other whales. 

“We're goin’ straight for an island—full of 
rocks!'’ I yelled, suddenly seein’ land right 
ahead of us. Which didn't look so good, seein’ 
we were doin’ about fifty knots an hour! 

*“*Heave to!’’ shouted Mr. Tutweller. 

But Cicero was beyond heavin’ to. His fool 
head was down under water, and he was streak- 
in’ it for all he was worth. 

The other whales circled away, but Cicero 
never knew it. On he plunged. 

Bang! We struck the rock-bound shore of 
that island like an express train, head on! The 
deck house soared up into the air and came down 
with a crash on the rocks. We did the same. 

Dazed, I sat up on a tuft of coarsy grass. Mr. 
Tutweller was flat on his back, studyin’ astrono- 
my at first hand. Cicero lay quiet, with his 
mouth open and eyes starin’ glassily at nothin’. 
I staggered over to Mr. Tutweller. He was 
blinkin’ his eyes—and countin’ somethin’ in the 
air. 

I had an awful time bringin’ him to his senses. 
But, finally, he sat up, rubbin’ his head and 
groanin’. 

‘Il remember it all now,’’ he said. ‘“‘Cicero 
was going with his head down—and never 
looked where he was going. Poor old Cicero. 
Is he dead?”’ 

I went down to look at him. I listened at his 
mouth, and I detected sounds. 

“His engine's just barely turnin’ over—but 
he’s mighty feeble,"’ I said. ‘‘Guess he’s beached 
himself.’’ 

We looked around. ‘‘Low tide,’ said Mr. 
Tutweller. ‘We'll wait for high tide, and 
maybe we can get him off. We must hurry with 
this deck house before he goes crazy again." 

Frantically we mente ad on the deck house, 
and we succeeded in gettin’ it on tight an hour 
before high tide. 

Cicero was showin’ signs of life. His eyes 
were more expressive, and he'd shut his mouth. 
Mr. Tutweller walked right up to him and 
shook his fist in his face. 

“This will be a great lesson to you, Cicero!"’ 
he barked. ‘‘I'm ashamed of you. Now look 
me in the eye. Are you goin’ to take us back 
and act like a good boy? Are you?” 

Cicero feebly wagged his tail. 
sorry-lookin’ whale. 

**He’s learned his lesson,”’ said Mr. Tutweller. 

And apparently he had. We made our little 
harbor in about two hours, and a better ride 
I never had—outside of being’ soakin’ wet and 
banged up. 

We left Cicero out in the bay and rowed in on 
my raft. Mr. Tutweller had one black eye and 
his mouth was bruised. He was a pretty soggy- 
lookin’ citizen. 

The next mornin’ there wasn’t a sight of 
Cicero anywhere. All day we waited and 
scanned the sea, but he didn't show up. And 
we had a feelin’ that he wouldn't. 

We pretty near starved on that island. If 
I hadn't salted down a lot of surplus fish that 
Cicero rushed up on the beach in our palmy days, 
we would have. But, while Mr. Tutweller 
had been trainin’ Cicero, I'd salted down several 
hundredweight of fish. Got the salt by boilin’ 
down the salt water. 

We stayed there about three months, until 
one day a ship chanced that way. They saw our 
distress dent and sent a boat to take us off. 


Vu sir,"’ said Captain Per, putting down 


He was a 


his chunk of soft pine. “That was a 

queer adventure. I've often wondered 
what would have happened if we could have 
trained a herd of whales and organized a rodeo. 
It might have proved a great novelty. 

“The last I heard of Mr. Tutweller, he'd gon: 
back to the fleas. He'd trained another troup of 
em. 

“I read later that the new circus was a great 
success. Which all goes to show a man shouldn't 
step out of his line. If you're born for fleas, 
stick to ‘em and let whales and such alone. 
Well, good-night, boys. Now you can skin 
down to the creek and have that swim you've 
been talkin’ about." 
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BOTH COCK 

\ HEADS 10 RIGHT- 

Sad Wiigu— CHING IN-VISION 4 
BALL WITH LEFT 
EYE 


Keep Your Head Down 
WE all know that we must keep our heads 


down and our eyes on the ball throughout 
the golf stroke. Unquestionably the lifting of 
the head during the swing causes more missed 
shots than any other mistake we are capable of 
making. But you must not only keep your 
head down. You must also keep it still. 

Boys who like to drive far might follow the 
example of such long hitters as Bobby Jones, 
Walter Hagen, and Leo Diegel. If you watch 
them carefully when you next see them play 
you will notice the position of their heads. 

They cock the head to the right and look 
at the ball very much as a chicken searches for a 
grain of corn—with the left eye. Each holds 
his chin in close. This head position is main- 
tained all through the swing. 

Try it. It aids materially in anchoring the 
head throughout the swing. And a still head 
aids materially in good play. —S. M 


Sport Book Review 


Top-Fiite Tennis. By Mary K. Browne. 128 
pp. (The American Sports Publishing Co. $1.25 
No woman has had more varied competitive 
athletic experience than Miss Browne. She has 
been a champion in many fields for many years. 


SPORT 


[CONTINUED PROM PAGE 384] 





Now she shows pronounced skill in writing. 
In this little volume she boils down into a few 
pages the essence of sound tennis. 


Hanpsook ON Arutetics. By Graham Bick- 
ley. 151 pp. (A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.80) 

Many are the requests this department gets 
for an instructive book on this or that sport. 
This digest of information about the ‘big four’’ 
of school and college sport—football, baseball, 
basketball and track—by the former University 
of Alabama star, now on the coaching staff of 
the University of Illinois, is the answer. 


Base Ruta’s Own Book on Basgpatt, By 
George Herman Ruth. 297 pp. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.50) 

The Home Run King has produced a book full 
of big-league lore, real inside stuff, and a corking 
lot of funny stories that are told about the out- 
standing figures of the diamond. Any boy with 
a leaning toward this sport will get a great kick 
out of it. 


Lapigs IN THE RouGcu. By Glenna Collett. 
228 pp. (Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50) 

Miss Collett calls golf ‘‘modern civilization's 
gift to womanhood,” and informs us that ‘‘any 
girl can be a golfer."’ A love of the outdoors 
and a capacity for hard work are her recipe for 
success. Her instructive tips are sound, though 
hackneyed, and her recital of big match experi- 
ences, delightful entertainment. There is much 
sense in her arguments. 


Boxine Simpuiriep. By C. E. Kennedy. 75 
pp. (The Antioch Press. $2.00) 

Here, at last, is a fine instructive book on box- 
ing as a sport. It is based on the author's ex- 
periences as a physical educator in many insti- 
tutions. Its sound advice on tactics is helped 
by many photographs that drive home each point. 


Ropinc. By Chester Byers. 104 pp. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50) 
The art of roping, one of mankind's oldest pase 


times, which was py to its highest point 
by the cowboys of our Western frontier, inter- 
ests every boy at one period or another of his 
life. Fred Stone, Will Rogers and Elsie Janis 
have done much to continue interest in it. 
Chester Byers, the author of this book, and a 
champion of the world with the rope, tells you 
just how these wonderful rope tricks are done. 
A history of roping is woven into the text. 
Sketches do their part in helping boys with 
details. 


Hints on Horsemansuip. By Liecut.-Col. 
M. F. McTaggard. 162 pp. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.50) 

This British cavalryman and hunter covers, 
with painstaking care, all phases of horseman- 
ship. The needed emphasis on the sensitiveness 
of the horse as a factor in good riding makes 
this book of unusual value to the beginner. 


Being a Tennis Champion 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 384] 


most fascinating feature of tennis. To be able to 
do this not only must you know your own mind 
thoroughly but you must be able to study and 
understand the workings of that of your op- 
ponent. 

Proper making of the various strokes, position 
of the feet and shifting of weight are also highly 
important and can be acquired by the reading 
of the many books on tennis, careful scrutiny 
of the top-notch tennis players and constant 
practice. 

Do not use tobacco in any form until you have 
reached your full strength, and then only in 
moderation. Good, wholesome food and plenty 
of sleep are absolute necessities for physical fit- 
ness and mental alertness. 

There is no game that will better stimulate and 
develop a boy both bodily and mentally than 
tennis. In my school days I played baseball, 
football and basketball and dabbled in soccer, 
golf and cricket, but of all these games, for a 
real, live kick, give me tennis. It throws you 
on your own resources, demands a high ty 
of sportsmanship, gives you a healthy body 
and a quick eye, and creates many lifelong 
friendships. 





bushes and weeds in the old lumber 
road would be already saturated 
with water, and the road itself thick 
with mud. 

We waited for half an hour longer with the 
downpour as violent as when it had started. 
It ‘the pond grown very dark, and at last Ad said, 
“I guess we shall have to stay here all night. 
I'm afraid we couldn't find our way through the 
woods," 

**But we have nothing to eat,’ I objected. 

“Can't we cook some trout?’’ Willis ex- 
claimed. But neither he nor Addison nor I had 
brought matches. 

For a long time we sat there on some poplar 
bolts we had found in the dark—and still it 
rained. Presently we heard a continued splash- 
ing in the pool, which we took to be otters fish- 
ing; and by and by some large animal, which we 
guessed was a bear, approached the wr door 
and snuffed several times, attracted probably by 
the smell of our fish. We shouted, and appar- 
ently it went away. 

“I don’t mean to go to sleep with that crea- 
ture snuffing at my toes,’’ Ad muttered. ‘‘Let's 
go into the old drying-room.”’ 

After stumbling about, hitting something at 
every step in the , for em of the place, we made 
our way into the farther part of the mill, taking 
our fish with us. Here were the old vats, now 
perfectly dry. In the farthest one were two or 
three sheets of the old pulp. Addison pulled 
these out and got into the vat himself. “I be- 
lieve I'll take a nap,"’ he declared. 

A heap of shavings where the crates had been 
made lay under a workbench at one side of the 
vats. I rustled around and, getting armfuls of 
these, piled them in the vat to lie on, for we 
had concluded that it was large enough for all 
three of us, if we lay close together. 

We had not much more than settled ourselves 
comfortably when Willis complained of feeling 
cold. ‘‘Some of those hailstones went down my 
back,"’ he explained. ‘“They gave me the 
shivers."’ He got out and, laying hold of one of 
the dry sheets of pulp, hauled it over the vat 
and then crept in beneath. ‘‘I'm going to have 
a coverlet,’’ he said. 

The sheet My geet over Addison and me, 
as well as over Willis—a fact I mention here, 
because that sheet of old pulp spread on top of 
the vat proved our salvation, and may even 
have saved our lives. 


of the family. The boys had taken me in 
between them. They were talking across 
me about plans for trapping otters after the fur 
was good that fall. The water gurgled drowsily 


A home our folks called me the sleepyhead 





THIEVES IN THE NIGHT 
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underneath us. Those shavings were reasonably 
soft. That sheet of pulp conserved the warmth 
of our bodies. 

I was soon sound asleep and would very likely 
have slept the short June night out, but in the 
small hours of the morning Addison gently 
shook me. ‘Don't speak,’’ he whispered at my 
ear. ‘There's somebody with a osoene out 
in the other part of the mill. Keep quiet. 
Don't let them hear us!"’ 

“Who is it?’’ I whispered back. 

“Who knows? They have pulled up that old 
trapdoor and are carrying something down under 
the mill.”” 

Willis was also awake and listening. 

“There's four of them,”’ he said in a whisper. 
"They are putting something heayy underneath 
here.” 

“They are talking low to each other. I can't 
hear what they are saying,"’ Ad whispered. 
‘But they must be queer chaps to be working 
here, hiding things away cadet this old mill, 
at dead of night. I hope they don’t find us.”’ 

In truth we were greatly puzzled and not a 
little alarmed. The sheet of pulp on top of the 
vat overshadowed us, and we os as still as three 
mice in a cheese rind when cats are about. The 
strangers appeared to be moving barrels and 
boxes across the mill floor, and letting them 
down the ladder under the trapdoor into the 
space below. 

Suddenly Willis sneezed. He had been re- 
pressing it ever since Ad’ waked him, but now 
it could be stifled no longer. Instantly the 
talking ceased out in the mill. We were in a 

anic. Evidently we had been heard, for we 
faintly distinguished several angry remarks, 
not loud but deep, which promised no good 
for us if we were discovered. For a moment 
I had wild thoughts of escaping through a win- 
dow at our end of the mill, but to jump from it 
would land me in the pool below; and Ad was 
still bidding me in a whisper to lie still. We kept 
quiet and awaited developments. 

Clearly these strangers now believed some- 
body was in the mill. One of them immedi- 
ately came softly into the drying-room, holding 
the lantern high over his head, and looked all 
around. 

It must have been our good angel who, at 
that critical moment, prompted a Se to blow 
in the near-by woods across the stream. Per- 
ceiving the light in the mill may have startled 
the creature and caused it to do this, but, 
perhaps, it was only our good luck. 
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One of the men laughed. ‘Come 
along back,"’ he urged. *‘That was 
nothing but adeer blowing. There's 
nobody round here. me on, 
Let’s get this stuff out of sight!” 

Then we heard sounds of more barrels or kegs 
being rolled on the floor of the mill and let down 
the Tadder. They seemed to be stowing them 
away somewhere below us. Why, or where, we 
could only guess. 

For a long time they were apparently busily 
occupied down there. At least it seemed a long 
while to us in the old vat. At any rate, it must 
have been an hour before they at last left the 
mill and, going out to their team, departed by 
the old winter road that led northward toward 
the Canadian border 

But, fearful that they might return with more 
of their mysterious goods, we lay perfectly still 
for nearly an hour longer. By this time it had 
begun to grow light as day dawned. Addison 
crept cautiously out. 

“I am going to know what they brought 
here,"’ he said; and, after stationing Willis and 
me in the woods to keep watch, he raised the 
trapdoor and cautiously descended the ladder. 
Down there, beneath the mill, he found that the 
old sawdust heap bore traces of having recently 
been disturbed. He prodded it with a pole 
picked up near by cal dnneated several large 
stone jugs, two or more kegs and a barrel, and 
a number of boxes, all carefully concealed under 
the sawdust. 

No doubt now remained that we had dis- 
covered the cache of a gang of thieves who had 
been raiding stores on the Canadian border. 

As soon as it was fairly daybreak, we set off 
for home, where we arrived in due season with 
surprisingly good appetites for breakfast. The 
story of our adventure at the old pulp mill was 
immediately told, and after at the Old 
Squire had Whistle hitched up and, taking Addi- 
son with him, drove to the village to notify 
Sheriff Blake. The latter being out of town for 
the day, a posse was not raised to visit the pulp 
mull until late the following day. And then all 
they found to seize in the sawdust pile was one 
barrel. The kegs and boxes had nd already 
removed. 

The sheriff left the barrel at the Old Squire's 
to be fetched to the village, next day. Somethin 
rather queer happened during the poe 
ing night. The spigot accidentally—or other- 
wise—was loosened. Next morning the con- 
tents were found to have been spilled on the 
ground. 

Grandmother Ruth was strongly suspected of 
having been concerned in this mishap, and the 
dear old lady never really denied the accusation. 
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DISCOVERS 


A TENNIS . 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


ina...€an? 


Bill always figured that in his first ten- 
nis tournament he'd been outlucked 


What chance has a fellow got —a fel- 
low with skill— when one ball hops 
like a cricket and the other bumps like 
a medicine ball? 


But the following week Bill’s dad took 
him to an exhibition match . . . cham- 
pion against champion. And Bill’s rest- 
less eye discovered something. He saw 
each master pull from his pocket a 
red-and-green can . . . unseal the top 
with a metal key as you do a tin of sar- 
dines . . . and roll out three snow-white 
tennis balls lively as crickets! 


So that was the way of champions! 
Their balls came sealed in an air-tight 
can ... like preserved fruit — so that 
not an atom of air could escape — so 
that each ball would be as lively as 
the others. 


Sure, Bill, said the Dealer, 
I’ve got Those Balls 


And he handed him a tube of Pennsyl- 
vania “PRESSURE PACKED” Tennis 
Balls! By “pressure packed” we mean 
this . . . after the lively balls are placed 
in the tube compressed air is pumped 
in until the air around the balls equals, 
in pressure, that within the balls. And 
so, Pennsylvania Tennis Balls can’t get 
soft ... go dead .. . before they go 
into play. Each ball has its factory- 
fresh liveliness when you buy it. 


Bill Takes the Final 
in Straight Sets 


With the element of luck eliminated 
by Pennsylvania Tennis Balls, Bill’s 
skill swept the field .. . and won him 
the Boys’ Cup. You, too, will get more 
thrills and faster action out of tennis 
when you play these wonderful Penn- 
— Balls. Ask your sporting goods 
ealer for Pennsylvania Balls in the 


red-and-green tube! 


Tue PennsytvantA Russer ComPANy 
or America, Inc. 
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Declaration of 
Independence 


E HAVE issued an 
officially approved 
facsimile parchment copy 
of the famous Declara- 
tion, suitable for framing. 
You may have one of 
these, Free of charge, up- 
on written application to 





INQUIRY BUREAU 





Lire INSURANCE Comp, 


Please send me FREE facsimile of 
the Declaration of Independence. (I 
enclose 5c. to cover postage.) 


























Here is that famous genuine pump 
boys everywhere are turning to. Single 
stroke outshoots all others. Two to three 
strokes now give full shooting force, New 
rear peep sight, leak-proof valves, fully en- 
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matter. We cannot send a 
warship, a company of ma- 
rines, an aviation squadron, 
to go over the mountains; as 
a nation we cannot attempt to interfere. We 
do not dare risk sending these papers by diplo- 
matic channels; if it were discovered, it would 
be an unfriendly act to Natria. These nations 
are at peace with us and supposedly at peace 
wich each other. 

‘The Fiduciary and Guarantee Company has 
asked me to designate a messenger who can get 
through the armed border and deliver these 
papers. I have several men, but there is an ob- 
jection to be urged against each. One is too old, 
not active enough; one is too well known; an- 
other speaks such poor Spanish he would be 
spotted ina moment. A fourth has no force or 
initiative. 

‘You seem to me ideal, in spite of your youth. 
You are dark enough to pass as a South Amer- 
ican. You speak Seasick like a native. You 
have resource and courage or you would never 
have done what you did last night. Will you 
undertake the job? It may be very simple; i 
may be very dangerous. You will be an em- 
ployee of the Fiduciary and Guarantee Com- 

any. The United States will not be behind you. 
We will disown you if things go wrong, exactly 
as a nation disowns and forgets its spies who get 
into trouble. On the other hand, the monetary 
reward will be ample, and if you succeed you 
will qualify for a position, either with them or 
with us, which should lead to bigger things; 
nor the diplomatic corps position you want. 

hink it over; you can give me an answer to- 
night. The matter is of some urgency.” 

Mr. Slyne looked expectantly at Mark. 

“It beats anything I had hoped for!" an- 
swered Randolph, grinning from ear to ear. *‘I 
can give you,an answer now! When do I 
start?’ 

“You started last night, swathed in ablan- 
ket!"’ Mr. Slyne smiled. “‘If your opponents of 
the House with the Blue Door lurked about my 
house to see what you looked like, they had 
small comfort from your appearance! I hope 
they didn’t see your face. They followed you to 
me; if one of them recognizes you in Natria, 
they'll know you are sent there by me! And a 
Natrian won't love the lad who prevented a 
shipment of arms to his country! 

“You will travel as a Guayzilian educated in 
the United States, returning to Lluvia Montana, 
capital of Guayzil. I will provide your passport, 
letters, documents, story, everything. You'll 
leave tonight and call on Mr. Fiske of the 
Fiduciary Company tomorrow in New York. 
He will give you the papers and further instruc- 
tions. Is all that plain?’ 

Mark's mind whirled happily, dizzily. Ro- 
mance dead? Nonsense! All | the joy in soldier- 
ing? Fiddlesticks! Diplomatic corps? Perish 
the thought! This was living a movie, acting 
an Anthony Hope novel, life with a capital L! 

Mr. Slyne ened the phone to ask the manager 
to come to room 542 immediately. Evidently 
the phone had been again connected. ‘‘Of 
course!"" thought Mark. ‘There will be no 
further information from that unknown con- 
spiracy room—I got it all, last night!"’ 

Mark opened his door to admit a middle-aged 
man with iron-gray hair, a pleasant voice and a 
beyish, innocent face out of which looked keen 


gray eyes. Mr. Slyne introduced them: ‘‘Mr. 
Gaylord, Mr. Randolph! Mr. Gaylord is a 
trusted if unofficial Siesntnast, Gaylord, I 


want you for a witness, please. 

Mr. Gaylord bowed. Mr. Slyne took the 
Gideon Bible from the dresser and opened it 
upon the table. 

‘Mr. Randolph, you are about to enter on a 
mission as truly for your country as if you were 
a soldier before the enemy. Like the work of a 
spy, your service will be rendered alone, unaided 
by the government you serve. Take, therefore, 
an oath to serve her truly. Repeat after me—"’ 

Mark sprang to his feet and stood at attention, 
one hand on the Book, the other raised aloft. 
He repeated after Mr. Slyne: 

“I, Mark Randolph, solemnly swear to serve 
my country in the trust which this, her agent, 
has given me; to use my best efforts to consum- 
mate my mission; and to devote my life, if need 
be, to her service. So help me God!" 


CHAPTER IV 


A Thief in the Night 


ROVIDED with credentials, a letter of 
Piinerodectin to the president of the Fiduci- 

ary and Guarantee Company, a passport, 
and fortified by the knowledge of a great mission 
to accomplish, Mark departed for New York on 
the mianight train. It seemed impossible to 
him that he could be followed; no one loitered 
near the hotel entrance as he called a taxi, and 
while many people were checking railroad and 
sleeper tickets at the conductors’ tables in the 
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Union Station, 
interest in him. 

Going at once to his berth to disrobe before 
the train slid softly into motion, he pinned his 
passport and letters into the pocket of his pa- 
jamas, a suggestion of Mr. Slyne’s; but no sneak 
thief visited his berth. 

Wakening early, he dressed at leisure but 
deferred shaving until he reached his hotel. 
He delayed before parting the curtains of his 
berth until certain everyone was off the train. 
The precaution made him feel anew the delight- 
ful sensation of being a spy in the service of his 
country. He taxied to a small hotel near Wash- 
ington Square—another suggestion of Mr. 
Slyne’s, who thought it both less conspicuous 
and more comfortable than one of the larger 
Caravansarics. 

As his taxi drove away from the huge Pennsy!- 
vania Station, he received an odd impression 
from a man who gave but a casual glance 
through the window of his cab. Where had he 
seen him before? The association of familiarity 
was more puzzling because impossible to trace. 
Mark could put neither name nor locality to the 
feeling that the man was familiar. 

It pleased his self-esteem to find himself 
expected at the hotel and to be shown at once 
to a pleasant room with a bath. The Hotel 
Spottiswood is unpretentious and homelike. 
“Evidently full of years and experience!’’ 
thought Mark. 

He examined his quarters narrowly; the bath- 
room opened from the room, the closet had but 
the one door, Another door resisted his hand. 
‘Doubtless a door to the next room,”’ he de- 
cided and locked it carefully again. Noone 
could enter there! From his window he looked 
down a sheer drop of six stories. ‘‘Only a bird 
can get to me through the window!’’ he 
thought. 

Mark traveled with one suitcase, containing 
a change of clothes and his toilet articles. Slyne 
had instructed him to buy a small tropical outfit 
for use on the steamer, but to defer purchase of 
much traveling impedimenta until his mission 
was accomplished. ‘You may have to leave 
your baggage; no use losing anything very 
valuable!"" Mr. Slyne had warned. 

Dangers to be encountered were a thrilling 
thought; difficulties to be surmounted meant 
work. ‘But they are like hurdles in a race; it 
wouldn’t be a hurdle race without hurdles!’’ 
thought Mark. ‘‘Maybe I can work some men- 
tal jiujitsu on the difficulties!’ Mark's refer- 
ence was to the underlying principle of the 
strange Japanese art of self- Sion, which uses 
the strength of an attack against the attacker 
and turns the effort of an antagonist against 
him. ‘‘If not—I'll use jindo!"’ But he shook his 
head at the thought. ‘‘Not for myself; I can’t. 
I gave my word!"’ 

Refreshed by a bath, Mark sought breakfast. 
Fortified by a plentiful supply of ham and eggs, 
he walked downtown to the towering canyon 
near Broad and Wall where the enormous Fiduci- 
ary and Guarantee Company towers even among 
lofty buildings. It was a long walk but enjoy- 
able to a lad whose life had been passed in the 
Middle West. The narrow streets, the huge sky- 
scrapers, the clang and whirr of lower Broadway 
traffic, the endless hurrying throngs, the im- 
passive leather-putteed giants in blue, directing 
traffic as calmly as if their lives were not mo- 
mentarily in danger from truck and whirling 
taxi, all interested him. 

It was hardly worth while to look to see if 
anyone followed, so confident was he that no one 
could know either of his presence or of his mis- 
sion to New York. But he did look several 
times, always without result. 

In the Fiduciary and Guarantee Company 
he asked for Mr. Fiske, as he had been in- 
structed. 

“Have you an appointment?”’ 
on duty at the information desk. 

“I have a letter." Mark struggled with the 
pin which held it in his inside vest pocket, 
mortified that he had not thought to get it out 
unobserved. He handed over the letter, then 
occupied himself looking with roving admira- 
tion at the lofty banking room, its great marble 

illars, its numberless cages, each with a little 
iatesn squirrel busily at work inside counting 
or handling money. He was properly impressed 
with the evidences of wealth and power. 
“Evidently this is no little concern!’’ he 
thought, not knowing that its capital was more 
than five hundred million dollars. 

*“*Mr. Fiske will see you at once!”’ 
informed him. ‘‘Come with me.” 

Mark was led through a door and behind the 

rills, down a long passage, through another 

oor, then into a small private elevator. It 
shot up three floors, and Mark stepped into 
a private reception room, where a pleasant- 


no one, apparently, had any 


asked the clerk 


the clerk 
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faced young woman received 
him. 

“Right in there, Mr. Ran 
dolph!’’ she smiled, pointing. 

Feeling somewhat as if he were about to 
interview a king or potentate, so difficult 
of access did Mr. Fiske seem to be, Mark 
walked through the suggested door into a severe- 
ly plain office. Nothing cumbered the glass- 
topped desk. No files, bookcases or office appli- 
ances were inevidence. A handsome oil painting 
of a man in the clothes of the last century hung 
above a massive fireplace; one extra chair faced 
the door. Walls paneled in dark walnut con- 
trasted with a plain blue rug over the par- 
quetry floor. A high ceiling added to the general 
impression of formality, dignity, aloofness. 
But there was nothing of these in the rotund and 
jolly gentleman seated at the desk. His face 
was clean-shaven, and round. His head was 
bald, and round. His figure was stout, and 
round. Mark clamped teeth on the desire to 
name him Roly-Poly. 

‘Mr. Randolph! Certainly! Glad to see you, 

my boy! Slyne says you have guts! You’ il 
need ‘em! Says you are a soldier's son— Ah, 
yes! Everyone knows of the great General 
Randolph. Proud heritage, my lad—very 
proud. Envy you! Well, how much are you 
going to charge us for this little job?"’ 


ARK’S breath was taken away by this 

M breezy approach to the business in hand. 

Mr. Slyne had said nothing of how much 

he should ask. A maxim of his father’s came to 

him: ‘When in doubt, wait the other fellow’s 
move.”’ 

“‘I don’t know, sir!’’ Mark answered. 
not doing this just for money—"’ 

**So Slyne said, so Slyne said! Pretty young— 
but that’s an advantage, maybe. Slyne is very 
sure of you. Queer duck, Slyne! Foolish to stay 
where he is, too—make ten times as much with 
us. Well! Five thousand dollars and expenses to 
put those papers in the hands of the President of 
Guayzil? Enough?” 

‘Five thousand dollars!"’ 

‘Not enough?” 

“Too much!" cried Mark. 
that much—"’ 

‘Worth it to us to have the papers get where 
they should go. Five thousand to your draw- 
ing account here as soon as papers are delivered. 
A couple of thousand for expenses—maybe I 
better make it three. Let's see; you'll have some 
expenses here, and good old U. S. money is good 
anywhere; give you five hundred in twenties, 
and the rest in moneda nacional ht and 
Natrian and Guayzilian pesetas."’ Fiske 
pressed a button; a uniformed messenger epi: 
as if by magic. 

Through tumbling thoughts Mark half heard 
instructions to bring papers, money, ticket. 
Five thousand dollars! fortune! Why, it 
should not take a month—talk about luck! 

‘Here we are!"’ Mr. Fiske took a roll of 
money from the attendant. 

‘Wad big enough to choke a cow!"’ thought 
Mark; he saw a long envelope stamped with 
seals and bound with purple ribbon and another 
which disgorged a steamship ticket on the 
Natrian S. S. Cleo. 

‘Sails tomorrow noon!"’ stated Mr. Fiske, as 
he handed Mark the letters, money and ticket. 

Mark was not ashamed now to pin in his 
inside pocket both the money and the letter he 
was to deliver. 

“Note it's not addressed; 
Achilles y Montebar, 
went on Mr. Fiske. 
you succeed !"’ 

He looked expectantly at 
nodded. “‘I'll deliver it!" 
tially. 

‘One more thing.’’ Mr. Fiske spoke in a low 
tone. ‘‘The Fiduciary and Guarantee Company 
has agents all over the world, and in both 
Natria and Guayzil. It is important that you 
are not recognized as such, of course. But it is 
equally important that you can identify yourself 
as one of us, in case of need. The initials of our 
name, Fiduciary and Guarantee, spell ‘fag.’ 
Spelled backwards they make ‘gaf.’ Both 
words are somewhat unusual; a ‘fag’ is a British 
expression for cigaret, and ‘gaf’ is a nautical 
term. Use either word in any sentence, if you 
hear the other word spoken in the next sentence 
you will know you are talking toone of our men."’ 

“T'll remember!"’ Mark assured. He shook 
hands with a fat and pudgy set of fingers, sur- 
prized at the heartiness of a grip which should 
have been flaccid and was as strong as his own. 

Mark had never had so much money in his 
pocket in all his life; a soldier's pay is not large, 
and, while Mark had traveled much with his 
father, it had always been modestly. The temp- 
tation to indulge in a luxury or so was very 
strong. His impulse was to squander some ‘ex 
pense money” on a fine movie camera, several 
suits of clothes, a better bag. He promised 
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Mark gasped. 
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himself the best dinner New York could furnish, 
‘no matter what it costs!"’ 

But pe prevented his expenditures; 
some thought of not being boyish in a man’s 
adventure. “Dad wouldn't start to play spy 
for his country by purchasing toys!" he said to 
himself. *‘‘And—I wouldn't want Mr. Slyne to 
see me begin that way!"’ Somehow the thought 
of Mr. Slyne’s approval had grown in value; 
it would be worth while to hear him say, 
“Good work!"" Mark passed up the oppor- 
tunity to indulge himself and spent part of the 
day buying pongee clothes, light underwear, a 
smaller bag, a wide money belt, and some time 
in a stationery store purchasing paper and sealing 
wax. From another store he procured some blue 
ribbon. He was particular about the kind of 
paper and the colors of the wax and ribbon. He 
also bought a flashlight and some extra batteries, 
a carton of chewing gum, a pie plate and a small 
alcohol stove. He decided not to buy a gun. 
“If I need one, I can get it in Natria,”’ he 
thought. ‘It won't help me to shoot someone; 
if I'd had a gun in the House with the Blue 
Door, I wouldn't have used it.’’ But he did buy 
a large pocket knife which opened one-handed 
by pressure on a button on one end. 

Mark finished shopping by three o'clock, 
carried his purchases to his room, and then 
asked directions to the water front; he wanted to 
see the Cleo. 

Mark wandered along the wharves, disap- 
pointed that so little was to be seen; he had not 
visualized the waterfront as consisting entirely 
of huge warehouses. Occasionally he caught 
sight of a smokestack or mast, but that was all. 
Going south to Battery Park, he decided against 
the Aquarium and kept on to the left. Here the 
wharves were more open. From Old Slip he 
looked up the East River and saw the fiilons. 
Finding a real wharf, Mark sat down on a 
stringer to rest. 

“Want a paper, Mister?’’ A cracked voice, 
hoarse with cold, startled him. He turned to 
see an urchin with an extremely dirty face, 
dressed in nondescript soiled garments, one 
suspender holding ragged trousers, a cap much 
too big for a small ce hiding dark hair. A 
grimy little paw held forth a newspaper. 

“I guess so."" Mark didn't want a paper, but 
he was suddenly hungry for conversation; he 
was not accustomed to being so much alone. 
As the small boy stepped forward, he stumbled 
and sprawled headlong. He did not rise im- 
mediately. As Mark jumped to his feet to pick 
him up he thought he heard ‘‘Caramba!"’ 

**Are you Spanish!"’ he asked, as he hauled the 
boy to his feet. 

“It hurts!’" The lad pointed to a jagged 
blood-stained scratch on his left forefinger. 
Mark pulled out his knife, a it by the but- 
ton, and with it extracted a long splinter which 
had caused the little wound. 

“Gosh! Thanks, Mister! 
‘at hurts! Here's ya paper, Mister. 
Spanish? Nuttin’ doin’! I'm Bowery. 
Spanish?” 

‘How much is the paper?’’ asked Mark. 

“Two cents!"’ 

‘*No quiere usted reducir un poco el precio?’ (Won't 
you pot ee the price a little?) 

But only a blank stare met the words. Mark 
laughed at himself. “I see a spy in every lamp 
post!"’ he thought, taking the change from his 
pocket. ‘‘Say, kid, know anything about 
ships? Where they sail from?’ 


Cranberries, but 
Who—me 
You 


“Some of ‘em. What one you want?”’ 

“Thought I'd like to see the S. S. Cleo.” 

“Cleo? Cleo? She ain't out o’ New York, 
Mister; maybe she’s Hoboken or Brooklyn.” 

“Oh! Well, what's the easiest way to get 
back to the Spottiswood Hotel?” Mark was 
suddenly tired. 

“*L just above de fire house; go to South Ferry, 
change to Sixt’ Avenue, git out at Eight’ an’ 
walk over!’ directed his small mentor. 

Mark thanked him, walked slowly to the L 
station, and made his way back to the hotel. 


T was a temptation to spend his one evening 
I in New York in a theater, but Mark decided 

against it. He had something important 
to do, and—why take a chance? If he had been 
followed, a theater crowd would be a good place 
for pocket-picking; Mark had read of the big 
city's holdups. f course, he might leave the 
letter and money with the. hotel clerk, but 
“While I've got it, I know where it is!"’ said 
Mark. ‘‘Besides, I'm tired.”’ 

“The best dinner New York can supply” 
resolved itself into a modest but satisfying meal 
at his hotel. The desired theater translated it- 
self into a dutifully read newspaper, in which 
Mark searched eagerly for news of Natria, 
Guayzil or the Bella. But he found nothing 
beyond a small editorial paragraph saying a state 
of ‘‘armed neutrality’’ between the two nations 
“causes much uneasiness in diplomatic circles, 
as does Guayzil's uncertain economic program."’ 
He went early to his room, leaving a call for 
seven-thirty in the morning. He had his own 
approval, but he sighed as he closed and locked 
his door. After all, to give up an evening of 
pleasure for duty, with pockets stuffed with 
money, isnot easy. ‘‘Forget it!’’ he admonished 
himself. ‘‘Slyne said this was something like 
being a soldier." 

He laid out his odd purchases: the chewing 
gum, the pie plate, the alcohol lamp, the paper, 
ribbon and sealing wax. Locking his door, 
drawing the shades, making assurance doubly 
sure against intrusion by trying all doors once 
more, Mark went to work. 

No one had told him how to protect his docu- 
ment from theft; it was up to him! Evidently 
when Mr. Slyne and Mr. Fiske trusted anyone 
they trusted him completely, Mark remembered 
tales of spies in the Civil War, told by his grand- 
father; ieee carried and papers concealed. 
What had worked then might work now. 
Playing ‘Hide It’’ with his father as a small boy, 
his effort had always been to find the most 
concealed place—and his father always guessed. 
When his father did the hiding, he seldom could 
find the concealed object—it was usually in the 
most likely place, and therefore the last place he 
looked! 

First he chewed up a lot of gum—not for its 
flavor, but to soften it. When a large mouthful 
all but choked him ‘he laid it to one side. Re- 
moving the letter sealed with wax and ribbons 
from his vest, he folded the paper he had 
bought to make an envelope the same size, 
shape and weight as the one he had to de- 
liver. 

By the alcohol lamp he softened the sealing 
wax and sealed his dummy letter, putting the 
ribbons in the same places as on his precious 
document. Then he dusted the seal on the 
original with talcum from his shaving kit, and 
pressed the chewing gum down on it. When he 
pulled it carefully away, it bore a deep impres- 


sion of the seal of his letter. Putting the pie 
plate on the alcohol stove, Mark laid the 
chewing gum mold on it to dry out. 

This process took nearly three hours, but it 
dried at last. Then Mark used more wax, thus 
imitating very passably on his dummy the seal 
of the Fiduciary and Guarantee Company. 

“| know which is which, easy enough!" he 
said softly. ‘‘But it would fool anyone who 
hadn't seen them together—lucky no handwrit- 
ing is on the outside!" 

Mark slipped the real letter into a wide pocket 
in the money-belt, stuck the dummy in his coat 
pocket and went to bed, content with his day 
and full of thoughts of the journey to commence 
on the morrow. 

Mark usually slept like a log; tonight there 
was all the more reason for expecting the solid 
slumber of a healthy tired body to continue 
peacefully until the telephone should wake 
him in the morning. 

But something woke him suddenly. He did 
not know the time, except that the intangible 
time sense which advises the sleeper that he has 
been in the land of dreams for hours told him it 
was late. He was not startled, but fully con- 
scious. Through the window of his room a dim 
radiance told of street lights below. An occa- 
sional distant automobile horn squawked; once 
he heard the clang of a bell. 

Mark turned over, away from the light, and 
composed himself for sleep. But sleep would not 
come. Thoughts crowded his mind: the money, 
so much more than he had expected; the letter; 
the dummy he had made; New York, its traffic, 
its noise; the theater he had not visited; his 
dinner, so good; the news in the paper; Guay- 
zil's economic problem still unsettled—he was 
going to help change that; the urchin who sold 
him the paper—the urchin with the dirty face 
and large cap; the money-belt around him. 
Perhaps the lump which was notes and letter 
made him uncomfortable. He turned over, 
again facing the window. 

A faint scratching; Mark did not know if it 
was a loud noise far away, or a small one close 
by. It seemed to come from the window- 
or was it the wall? ‘Rats, maybe—this is 
an old house— Say! You go to sleep!" he ad- 
monished himself. ‘‘You have a big day before 
you 

But the eyes stayed open. The faint scratching 
ceased. The distant rumble of an L train was 
rather soothing. Trains and steamboats; New 
York, at the corner of Natria and a dirty face; 
Mr. Fiske standing in the lamplight of the 
House with the Blue Door—thoughts twisted 
crooked in dreams and dreams chased away by 
thoughts. 

The faint scratching was again audible. The 
queer jumble receded; he was again in his room. 
And the shadows in his room changed; some- 
thing was altering! There was less light 
what could make less light? 

Mark raised himself from his pillows to look 
carefully about the room. Nothing was differ- 
ent; bureau, chair, table, bed, window, were all 
as they should be. 

Mark's hair rose on the back of his head, 
and a chill sped up and down his spine—less of 
fright than excitement. Wide-awake now, he 
watched narrowly in the deep twilight. 

The door between his room and the next—the 
door which he had so carefully tried, locked and 
tried again—was slowly opening! 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 





safer here, and if you don’t 
want to let it go then you can 
buy it back.” She looked up at 
Joan, who was blushing guiltily, 
and a sudden sweetness blotted out the hard 
lines from her face. ‘‘You've been really kind 
to me. You've acted as if you liked me come 
pushing in here, and wanted me to enjoy — 
your house. I know I’m a bitter, blunt ol 
woman, not the sort people get fond of. I gen- 
erally get just what I pay for. But today 

“Oh, please don’t say any more,"’ begged 
Joan. "m going to bring you iced tea in the 
grapevine goblets you admired.”’ 


Ales out in the kitchen, Joan considered 
what she ought to do, ‘‘I'd far rather tell 
her, even if she’s so angry that she wants her 
whole check back. But I mustn't, because she 
really owes Miss Marks for that sugar bowl, and 
then it would hurt her and take away her happy 
memory. I must just go on pretending. But 
I'll never deceive anybody this way again, no 
matter how good a reason I have; it’s not wrong, 

rhaps, but it’s not as aboveboard as I want to 


When she came back, carrying the frosted 
lasses on an old painted tray, Mrs. Lowell's 
be was sharp and alert again. ‘‘Advice is 


cheap, but mine to you is, invest this money and 
what more you can get hold of in good antiques 
and sell them from your house, with your own 





THE PROWLING LADY 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 381] 


things as background. Don't buy anything that 
looks poor beside what you have. Don't have 
enough stuff around to make a clutter. Don't 
put up a sign. Treat your customers as you've 
treated me, like friends looking around.” 

‘But would it be quite fair," stammered Joan, 
“having a sort of shop and pretending you 
hadn't?”’ 

“Why not?’ snapped Mrs. Lowell. “‘What 
concern is it of mine today, for example, how 
you happen to be selling that desk or that low- 
boy? f like them all the better if I thought 
you'd got them to sell and so weren't fond of 
them and weren't going to miss them. What I 
hate about shops is their dirt and clutter and the 
unintelligent way you're treated—the way they 
bother you with things you don’t want. What 
I'd advise you to do would be to go to someone 
like your Miss Marks and get some of her things 
and stick them around as if they belonged.” 

Joan took a long breath for courage. ‘Mrs. 
Lowell,’’ she began, “I did’ I did that very 
thing!’’ And she told the whole story—includ- 
ing the sugar bowl that started everything. 

Mrs. Lowell listened appreciatively, chuckling 
over Joan's explanation of Miss Fix-It's = to 
gratify her whim about buying in old houses, 
and her analysis of Miss Marks’s shortcomings. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


**Well,’’ she said at last, ‘‘I 
don’t take back what I said 
I admire you for it. All the 
same, I'm sort of glad you 
owned up. As for the sugar bowl, you're 
right, of course. But you jumped at con- 
clusions a little bit. I had my doubts how 
genuine it was, and you can be sure that I wasn't 
going to hand over seventy-five dollars to that 
Miss Marks without making certain it was 
worth it. I sent for my own last night to com- 
pare it with. But if you say she’s honest I won't 
wait 

“And,"’ she added with a wry smile, “next 
time I'll give the dealer the benefit of the doubt."’ 

On the porch she halted suddenly. “See here,’’ 
she said. ‘You've got real taste, and it's rare 
What commission will Miss Marks pay you?" 

Joan told her of the twenty per cent. The 
Prowling Lady sniffed. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I'll make you a sort of 
resident Hillsboro agent for me. You know 
what I like. When you find something you can 
recommend, wire me a description and the price 
If I want it, I'll take it on your say-so."" 

And the Prowling Lady stalked off without the 
formality of saying good-by. Halfway down the 
walk she turned. ‘Wire collect,’’ she flung over 
her shoulder. Then she was gone. 

**A job well done 

Begets another one,"’ chanted Joan joyously, 
standing in front of the lovely lowboy. 
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NEWEST 


in a line of champions 


Why Dunlop has to make 
the world’s best 50c ball 


HEN DUNLOP decided to 

make the 50c Warwick, Dun- 
lop was already the most famous 
name in golfdom. The Imported 
Black Dunlop golf ball, selling at $1. 
was the world’s most wanted fine golf 
ball. Already the Dunlop Maxpar 
was convincing golfers that it hits 
farther, putts truer and lasts longer 
than any ball in the 75c class. 


With such a reputation to maintain, 
Dunlop built into the Warwick qual- 
ities no 50c ball had ever had before— 
longer distance,more ability to stand 
punishment and greater accuracy in 
flight and putting. 

Learn with the Warwick. As your 
game improves you will naturally 
turn to the world’s finest golf ball— 
the Imported Black Dunlop! 





WARWICK 


71 


MADE BY DUNLOP 
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TO SECURE THIS MEM- 
BERSHIP INSIGNIA, THE 
FIRST STEP IS TO USE 
THE COUPON BELOW 
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HOW TO BUILD AN ANIMAL SHELTER 


Here are plans for an easily made home for pets 


intends to secure them this summer, will 
need a shelter to house them. The Lab has 
already published plans for a dog-house* and 
cages for birds are easily made or purchased, but 
now you will find plans on this page for con- 


F inenas vo who has unusual pets, or who 


structing a shelter which will take care not only 
of such animals as pet squirrels, chipmunks, 
rabbits, even monkeys, but of anynumberof birds. 
The dimensions given may be varied to suit the 
space available and the number of pets. All that 
is needed to build is lumber and smal! mesh wire. 
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Side View of Cage 

















Send Your Application Now! 


ITH this month Lab membership has passed 

the unprecedented figure of 19,000. As the 
Director announced in March, the Governors, 
Director and Councilors have considered the 
problem of membership with great care and have 
concluded that the total membership of the So- 
ciety, for the good of the individual member, 
should not be permitted to exceed 20,000. It will 
therefore be necessary to create a waiting list 
when that figure is reached. The extraordinary 
benefits of the Lab, both scientific and financial, 
have given it world-wide popularity. Turn to 
the Honors List on page 407 and read it carefully. 
You will find there the names of boys from two 
foreign countries and from seven widely scattered 
states of the Union. There are Lab Members in 
every state, and in ten foreign countries. If you 
wish your share of the advantages which have 
led all these Members to join, you must act 
now. Avoid the waiting list—fill out and cut 
the coupon today, while there is still time. It 
will bring you an election blank and full infor- 
mation about all the benefits of the Lab, together 
with complete directions on how to join. Re- 
member—there are no dues or fees of any kind! 


Y.C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 
To be filled out and mailed to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 

BOSTON, MASS 
I AM A BOY YEARS OLD. I AM 
INTERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, BNGINEERING 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WoRK. PLEASE sEND 
ME YOUR BULLETIN ON Y. C. LaB INFORMA- 
TION GIVING FULI 


TOGETHER WITH AN Evsction BLANK TELL- 
ING ME HOW TO BECOME AN Assoc1aTE Mem- 
BER OF THE SOCIETY 
NAME 
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The shelter consists essentially of a 2x4-inch 
timber framework set on a concrete foundation, 
and covered completely, top and sides, with 
small mesh wire. A solid partition of matched 
sheathing divides it into two parts, so that the 
birds call alinals may be kept separate. A door 
or gate opens into each oF the two compart- 
ments. 

If possible, plan to build it against the south 
side of some other building. This gives added 
protection against cold and storms in the wirter, 
and if there are trees overhead it will not become 
too warm in summer. 


Foundation First 


The first step is to lay the concrete founda- 
tion. 

It should be four inches thick, extending about 
eighteen inches below the ground, and six inches 
above. Build the forms of boards and tie them 
with wire at intervals to prevent spreading. If 
the soil is compact and the digging is carefully 
done, it will not be necessary to use forms below 
ground. Before starting your concrete work, 
consult someone in your neighborhood who has 
had experience with it, since it is often necessary 


to lay a rock foundation deep enough to reach 
below the frost line. 

When the concrete has been poured, set quar- 
ter-inch bolts five inches long at four foot in- 
tervals along the top, in such a manner that 
they protrude two and one-half inches. After 
the concrete has set, holes are bored in the 
2x4-inch bed pieces, which are bolted down to 
givea — steady foundation. Studs 2x4 and 
eight feet high are then set upright at four-foot 
intervals, as shown at the left. On top of these 
studs 2x4-inch lengths are laid and nailed to 
form the top. The corners are made of two studs, 
giving — four inches square. 

For rafters 2x4 timbers are also used, nailed 
to the top and to a ridge board four inches deep 
and one inch wide, with a hip end, as shown in 
the diagram. Eight feet from the open end run 
two more 2x4 timbers, one at the top and one 
at the bottom, to which the matched lumber for 
the partition is fastened. This may be solid, 
or the upper half may be made of wire. 


Separate Compartments 


The compartment at the open end is intended 
for animals. Here you will need a small dead 
tree, salvaged from some near-by wood lot, and 
trimmed down to suit the surroundings. It can 
be set in concrete or otherwise braced to keep it 
upright. A small box house, whose size will 
depend on the kind of animal you are keeping, 
should be fastened to the partition. If you are 
keeping climbing animals, this should be fastened 
several feet from the ground, with runways to 
the doors. Provide a small galvanized water- 
dish, or, if running water is available, put in 
a valve and an overflow so that it may be kept 
constantly fresh. The bird department can be 
similarly arranged, with neat boxes fastened at 
any convenient height. A number of small 
dry-goods boxes will do well for these. There 
should be a perch in front of each opening, and 
each box should have perches and a water supply. 
A small tree will also prove useful. 

Such a shelter is ideal for pigeons, rabbits and 
squirrels. Pigeons and rabbits, if carefully cared 
for, are often profitable investments. Any hand- 
book on pets will give you full information about 
diet and general care. 

A good deal of attention should be paid to the 
wire mesh covering. It must be strong enough 
to keep small animals in and larger ones out, and 
the mesh must not be large enough to allow the 
birds to escape. A one-inch mesh is satisfactory 
for most purposes. Be sure to draw it as tight 
as possible when nailing it on; otherwise it will 
sag and look untidy. Sand and gravel make ideal 
floor coverings. Gravel is especially good, 
since it can be raked occasionally and is easily 
cleaned. 


* See THE COMPANION of August 18, 1927, page 560. 
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A maze of glassware in a chemical 
laboratory 


Six More Weeks! 
For Scholarship Contestants 


NLY six more weeks remain in which 
contestants for the Y. C. Lab Scholar- 
ship at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may submit their projects. By 
August 15 each contestant must have sub- 
mitted at least three original projects, 
showing their work in any branch of science 
or engineering. 
If you are now hard at work on your 
projects, do not forget that you must 
satisfy the Committee of Award by August 





Apparatus for talking on a beam of light 


1 that you are properly qualified to enter 
the Institute as a freshman in September, 
1929. Securing certification by the College 
Entrance Examination Board is the most 
satisfactory way to do this. 

The scholarship, representing not only a 
cash value of $1,600 but an unparalleled 
opportunity for laying the basis of a life 
career in science or engineering, will be 
awarded to the boy who shows evidence, 
by August 15, of being best fitted to enjoy 
this privilege and honor. The Committee 
of Award, who will make the final decision, 
is composed of illustrious engineers and 
scientists, all but one of whom are alumni 
of the Institute. 

Here is a full list of the members: 
Chairman: Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Frank B. Jewett, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company; Mr. Elisha Lee, Vice-President, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Mr. 
Paul W. Litchfield, President, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company; Dr. Arthur 
D. Little, President, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
Mr. Frank W. Lovejoy, General Manager, 
Eastman Kodak Company; Mr. William E. 
Nickerson, Vice-President, Gillette Safety 
Razor Company; Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
Editor, the Atlantic Monthly; Mr. Gerard 
Swope, President, General Electric Com- 

any; Prof. Edward P. Warner, Head of the 

partment of Aéronautical Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








In the Great Court of the Institute 
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Friend 

of the boy 
who 
works 
with wood 
Why make hard 
work of what 


should be a 
pleasure ? 





With a Russell Jennings bit, you can 
bore those holes “‘in high.” 


This is the original and genuine extension 
lip bit made only by 


‘ MANUFACT iG COMPANY 


It will enter the hardest wood and bore 
without pressure with the grain... 
cutting a clean, smooth hole. No wonder 
it has been the choice of professional 
cabinet-makers and carpenters for nearly 
one hundred years. 





Whether you are making repairs about the 
house or building something for your- 
self, use a Russell Jennings bit. You'll 
quickly see why it is a friend to every 
boy who works with wood. 


Ask your hardware dealer 
for bits made by 


RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


3 CHESTER, CONN. 
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The Honors 





1: Member White's project 


Or leading project this month comes from 

faraway Soochow, in the province of 
Kiangsu, China. It is the work of Member 
Rosgrt M. Wuirre (12), shown in Illustration 1 
with his set of idols. They were made by pouring 
melted solder, obtained from saving tooth-paste 
tubes and the coverings of camera film, into 
small clay molds. 
Some of them are of 
pewter, made from 
metal obtained 
when an old build- 
a po me 
pieces of it burned 
down. The molds 
themselves are often 
used by Chinese 
children to make 


















ORLD’S greatest 
sport — “Evin- 
ruding!”” More 
fun than flying. More 
thrills at 30 than from 
a car at 60 M. P. H. 


Evinrude — world’s fast- 
est twin last year and 
winner of most endur- 
ance runs, offers still 
more power, more speed, 
more features for 1929. 


Pour “twin” models — 212, 
6,14 and 20 horse power. 
Asize for every craft, from 
canoe to small cruiser. Un- 
derwater Exhaust, water- 
proof ignition, easy start- 
ing made still easier, torpedo streamline, 
ssure vacuum cooling (no moving parts), 
all and roller bearings, self ing. 
Easy time payments as low as $37.50 down. 
Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 


4606 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Course for men of ambi- 
tion and limited time. 
Over 5000 men 


Electrica 





trained. 

d d course in Th and Practical Elec- 
“ Engineering 2: 
g 


subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 

trical. machinery. Course desi d to be leted 
in one college year. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 





367 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


clay idols. The Di- 
rector welcomes this 
new Member from 
the East and hopes 
that the Lab will 
hear from him often. @|Member Denver 
Driver (14) of Delano, Calif., will be remem- 
bered by Lab Members for his very remarkable 
telescope, for which he ground the lens himself. 
Member Driver's latest project is the well-built 





2: Member Driver's 
project 


3: Member Brown's project 


model sailboat, seaworthy and completely 
rigged, which you see above in Illustration 2. 
the airplane in Illustration 3 is meeny in 
full flight, and its realism is a tribute to the 
careful and painstaking workmanship of Mem- 
ber Epwin Brown (13) of Bethel, Me., who 
constructed it. Member Brown writes that he 
used ordinary lumber throughout, carving and 
planing the various parts to size. The propeller 
is made of tin. (LA 
well-made radio set, 
Illustration 4, is the 
roject of Member 
a Simpson (17) 
of Seattle, Wash. 
Member Simpson 
writes that it con- 
sists of one stage of 
neutralized RF am- 
plification, a regen- 
erative detector and one stage of transformer 
coupled AF amplification. Member Simpson, as 
well as all other Lab Members interested in radio, 
should read carefully Councilor Clapp’s article 
on page 408, describing the construction of an 
all-purpose radio receiver. 
unusual size is the project of Member Bertram 
Hawkins (15) of pase: Saeco Ky., who is 
seen standing beside it in Illustration 5. The 
Spirit of America, as Member Hawkins has 





4: Member Simpson's 
project 











3 Color Pocket Flashlight 
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5: Member Hawkins’ project 








Ten ingenious _Members of the Y. C. Lab receive cash awards 
and international recognition for their projects 
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aA model plane of 
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christened it, is 10 
feet long and has a 
wing spread of 11 
feet. he cockpit 
is upholstered with 
leather, and the in- 
strument board is 
well supplied with 
dials of various 
sorts. QAnother 
Lab Member from 
the Far East is 
Member Firomeno 
P. Atmrrat (16) of 
San Fernando, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
Member Almiral's 
project is a large bird cage constructed of one of 
the fine hardwoods of which so many are found 
in the Philippines. . Instead of wires lengths of 
om bamboo are used. The completed cage is 
shown in Illustration 6 with its builder. (| Model 





6: Member Almiral’s 


Project 


cities have attracted many Lab Members. They 
may be built in a small space, and are among 
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7: Member Reid's project 


the most interesting and attractive of projects. 
An exceptionally fine example, the work of 
Member Harotp Rep (15), Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is shown in Illustration 7. ‘“This is con- 
structed on a table 6 feet long and 4 feet wide,”’ 
writes Member Reid. ‘‘It took me three months 
of occasional work 
to complete it. 
There are fourteen 
cars, two locomo- 
tives, six automo- 
biles, a tractor and 
an aéroplane; two 
streets and a num- 
ber of street lights."’ 
@One of the Lab's 
ship-model enthu- 
siasts is Member 
Lioyp Man ey (12) 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
whose model of an carly Spanish galleon is 
shown in Illustration 8. It measures 14 inches 
long and is almost a foot high. Its total cost 
was limited to ten cents for the thread that was 
used in the rigging. 
(Member Rocer 
Russert (16) of Ap- 
pleton, Wis., is also 
deeply interested in 
ship-model _ build- 
ing. He is shown 
in Illustration 9 
with four of his 
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8: Member Manley's 
project 





ae ir 


models, a motor- a evil 
boat,catboat, sloop, 9: Member Russell's 
and a skimming Project 


dish. A skimming 

dish is a broad, one-masted light-draft boat used 
on the Florida coast. 
The motorboat is 
powered with an 
electric motor. 
QAlthough it is 
now July, it is not 
too soon to think 
of fall and the com- 
ing cold weather. 
Such projects as 
that of Member 
Samuet A. Crarx, 
Jr. C13), of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., can 
be built in spare 
time during the 
summer, for use 
later on in the fall. 
His project is an 
electric heater, with 
which he is shown 





10: Member Clark’s 











in Illustration 10. 


project 


Upper View— 
Gun always clean 
when Lubaloy .22's 
are used. 









Lower View — A 
dirty gun barrel 
when ordinary 
lead-bullet .2a's 








Keep Your 
Gun Free 
From Rust 


It’s so easy to keep your rifle free 
from rust, pittingand corrosion, now 
that Western experts have perfected 
cartridges that make gun cleaning un- 
necessary. Western Lubaloy .22's, 
loaded with smokeless powder and 
special non-corrosive priming, keep 
your rifle bright and clean. 


But the important feature is the Lub 
aloy coating—a shining lubricating 
alloy that eliminates the objection- 
able coating of grease that is on ordi- 
nary lead-bullet .22's. No grease to 
soil your hands and pockets. Lint 
and grit won't stick to them. They 
gleam like “Bulletsof Gold” and shoot 
even better than they look! 


Lubaloy .22's are remarkably accu- 
rate! The National Military Schools 
Championship was one 
of many important 
matches won with them. 
They cost no more than 
ordinary lead-bullet 
22's! Try them! Write 
for literature. Western 
Cartridge Company, 
788 Hunter Ave., East 
Alton, Ill. 

Cadet Major Charles J. Hitch 
(Kemper Military School) Na- 
tional Military Schools Cham- 


pion. He uses Lubaloy car- 
tridges. 
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% MODERN RADIO and TELEVISION & 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, §.B., S. M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Couductor Clapp or one of his associates will be glad to answer any of your radio questions. 
Street, Boston, Mass 


Address him at The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington 
It will be necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


An All-Purpose Radio Receiving Set 


AVE you ever wanted a radio set which 
H would pick up signals from stations 
many Pave miles away, as wellas 

those from familiar stations nearer home? If 
you have, here are full directions for building 
one 

The range of a radio set is determined by its 
wavelength. For ordinary reception of near-by 
broadcasting stations, a set tuned to fairly long 
wavelengths is usually used. Where signals 
must be received over very great distances, as 
in communicating across the Atlantic Ocean, or 
with expeditions in far-away parts of the world, 
a short wavelength set is best 

For the experimenter who is interested in all 
aspects of wireless, and who wishes to pick up 
far-off stations as well as those near by, a set 
combining a wide range of frequencies or wave- 
lengths is desirable. The receiver described in 
this article answers the necessary specifications 
for such a set. All these different classes of 
stations and services may be received 

1. Television transmission on frequencies in 
the vicinity of 2,000 kilocycles (150 meters 
2. Amateur radiophone and radiotelegraph 
transmissions in the band from 2,000 to 1,715 
kilocycles (150-175 meters 3. Amateur tele- 
vision and picture transmissions in the al ove 
range. 4. Regular broadcasting stations, in 
band from 1,500 to $50 kilocycles (200 to 545 
meters 5. Ship and shore, government and 
commercial stations operating in band from 550 
to 400 kilocycles (545 to 750 meters). 6. Radio 
compass, or direction-finding services, operating 
on frequencies around 375 kilocycles (800 
meters 

The dimensions of the receiver have been kept 
as small as possible, with a view to its use as a 
portable receiver; the circuit is such that it may 
be constructed readily for use as an adapter for 
the usual type of D-( broadcast receiver In 
that case, the audio-frequency amplifier of the 
broadcast receiver is used, so that it is umneces- 
sary to construct the amplifier described here, 
greatly reduced 
[he parts especially marked in the parts list are 
not required when the set is to be used as an 


and the cost of the receiver is 


adapter, or as a single-tube receiver 


covers such a wide variety of 


When a receiver 
services as this one does, it cannot reproduce 
them all with the best quality. If good quality 
amplifying transformers are 
the reproduction on telegraphic and 
telephonic transmissions will be of good quality 


audio-frequency 
used, 


Such an audio-amplifier will reproduce television 
transmissions with a fidelity sufficient for ex- 
the reproduction 
attainable on picture transmissions will vary 
greatly with the system employed at the trans- 
mitting station 


perimental purposes, while 


Carrying out the idea of flexibility, provision 
has been made for the use of an antenna of 
almost any size, varying trom a few feet of 
wire held up on a fishing pole to a long 
antenna supported temporarily by trees. Three 


antenna binding posts are provided, marked 
“long,’’ “‘medium’’ and “‘short.’’ The long- 
antenna post connects with a primary coil on the 
upper rotor form of the coupler If a single 
tube is used for the coil form, this would be the 
coil farthest from the 11 turn tap.) The coup 
ling between the primary and the secondary coils 
is best made variable to provide extra 
selectivity, which is often required on 
long antennas. The medium-antenna 
post is connected to the grid side of the 
main tuning condenser C, through a small 
variable condenser, after the manner of 
the connections employed in the Y. C 
Shortwave Receiver.* The _ variable 
feature of this condenser provides for 
ready adaptation to an- 
tennas of very different 
The short antenna 
post connects directly to 
the grid side of the main 
tuning condenser C (sta- 
tor plates), to provide for 
the use of very small 
antennas. It is surpris- 
ing what good reception 
mav be obtained over 
moderate distances on a 


Sizes 


The control panel, with the main tuning con- 
denser dial in the lower left-hand corner 


few feet of wire stretched in the top of an auto- 
mobile, or on a steel fishing rod held upright 
in a canoe. For that matter, a bamboo pole, 
with a rather fine wire dropped from the top, 
or twisted around the pole three or four times 
to keep it from flapping, serves as well as the 
steel rod, and is certainly easier on the pocket- 
book 

The photograph above shows the front view 
of the receiver At the lower left is the 
main tuning condenser (C) dial, with the 
three-point coil tap switch (S) above it. In 
the center are the rotor coil knobs, the lower 
being the tickler control (L-3), and the upper 
being the primary control (L-1 The upper 
knob is effective only when the set is used with 


*Directions for constructing THe Youts’s Com- 
PANION Shortwave Receiver were printed on page 
678 of Tue Youtu'’s COMPANION for December, 1928. 
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the antenna connected to the “long antenna” 
post. At the right is the filament rheostat knob 
R), and below it is the resistance regeneration 
control (R-2). If a rotor is provided for the 
control of regeneration, the resiscance R-2 is 
not absolutely required; even so, it is a very 
convenient auxiliary control, and its use is 























The completed receiver as seen from the back, 
showing the arrangement of the various parts 


recommended. If the coils are wound side by 
side on a single tube, then the resistance R-2 is 
essential. The resistance may have a value of 
400 ohms for use with low plate resistance 
tubes such as the UX-112-A, but should be of 
about 1,000 ohms resistance for use with tubes 
such as the UX-201-A or UX-199 

In the wiring diagram on this page, the por- 
tion of the diagram to the right of the dotted 
vertical line includes all of the equipment 
necessary for construction of the Setasa one-tube 
receiver, or for use as an adapter. The connec- 
tions of the lower part of the diagram indicate 
how an old tube base may be used as a plug for 
connecting the receiver to the broadcast re- 
ceiver as an adapter. The detector tube of the 
broadcast receiver should be removed from its 
socket and placed in the socket (No. 1) of the 
adapter. The plug made from the old tube 
base should then be inserted in the detector 
socket of the broadcast receiver. No ground 
connection should be used with the adapter, as 
the regular ground connection of the broadcast 
receiver serves for the adapter as well. The 
antenna of the broadcast receiver should be re- 
moved from that set and connected to one of the 
antenna binding posts of the adapter. This 
receiver should be used as an adapter only with 
battery operated broadcast receivers. 

The equipment to the left of the vertical dotted 
line represents the audio-frequency amplifier. 
The two transformers and the two sockets are 
mounted on a piece of bakelite to make it possi- 
ble to remove easily the amplifier from the re- 
ceiver for use in other assemblies. The trans- 
formers and sockets, on their sub-base, are next 
to the binding-post strip. 

Referring to the photograph above, the 
rheostat R shows in the upper left-hand corner 
of the panel, with the regeneration control 
resistance R-2 below it. In front of R-2 is the 
detector socket (No. 1). The grid condenser, 
C-g, and the grid leak resistance, R-g, are 
mounted on the baseboard just to the right of 
the socket and just below the coil form. In the 
upper right-hand corner of the panel is the coil 
tap switch, SW, with the radio-frequency choke 
coil, RFC, mounted on the back of the panel 
and over the switch. Just in front of the choke 
coil, but now showing,very clearly in the photo- 
graph, is the by-pass condenser C-b. The tuning 
condenser, C, is mounted on the panel below the 
switch SW. The small variable condenser, C-a, 
is here shown as mounted on the end frame of 


the variable condenser C. This condenser might 
more easily be mounted on the baseboard, just 
to the right of the tuning condenser C. 


Parts List 
Desig- Number 
nation Required Name of part 
40z. No. 24 D.S. C. wire for coils 
I Panel, 6%" x 10” x 3/16”, bakelite 
I Baseboard, 6%” x 9”, about 4%” 
thick, wood 
I Binding post strip, 14%" x 9” x 
3/16”, bakelite 
ine Bakelite base for audio amplifier; 
3 x 9" x 3/16” 
tu Binding posts 
C-a I Micro-condenser, 50 mmf. maxi- 
mum capacity (General Radio 
’ Co, type 368) 
( I Tuning condenser, 500 mmf. 
maximum capacity. With dial. 


(Samson straight-line-frequency 
condenser) 
Double rotor coupler (Samson) 
L-3 or wind proper numbers of turns 
on tubing 2%” in diameter, 
3%" long. Leave ‘M%th-inch 
between the coils 


R I Filament rheostat; 1 ampere, 6 ohm 
(General Radio Co. type 410) 
for all tubes except 199. For 190 
type tubes use one-quarter 
ampere, 50 ohm rheostat 
R-2 I 400 to 1,000 ohm rheostat or 
potentiometer (Carter, midget 
type) 
SW I %"" radius switch arm, with knob 
SW 3 3/16” switch points 
RFC I Radio frequency choke coil 


(Samson type 85 
turns No.3o D 
1” 


or wind 150 
2 : S.C. wire on form 
in diameter 


C-b I 0.001 mfd. telephone by-pass con- 
denser; mica (Dubilier) 
C-g I 0.00025 mfd. mica grid condenser, 
with grid leak clips (Sangamo) 
R-g I 3.0 megohm grid leak resistance 
(International Durham) 
<2 Spring suspension vacuum tube 


sockets (Benjamin Cleratone) 

Audio frequency amplifying trans- 
formers, ratio about 3:1 (Samson 
‘*Symphonic"’) 


3 Flathead, 1% inch No. 6, wood 
screws, to fasten panel to base- 
board 


° Roundhead, % inch No. 6, wood 
screws, to fasten amplifier base 
panel to baseboard 

* 4 Spacers % inch high, wood or 
metal, to place under audio 
amplifier bakelite base so that 
wires can be passed underneath 


COIL WINDING DATA 


L-t Primary 10 turns No. 24 D. S. C. wire 
L-2 Secondary 89 turns No. 24 D. S. C. wire, tap 
at 11 and 30 turns 
Approximate wavelength ranges then are: 
It turns, 70-165 meters 
30 turns, 160-440 meters 
89 turns, 360-850 meters 
20-35 turns, No. 24 D. S. C. 





L-3 Tickler 
* Omit, if audio amplifier is not to be constructed 

t Provide nine only, amplifier is not to be constructed 
t Provide one only, amplifier is not to be constructed 





Radio Questions and Answers 


Q.—How can I operate a loudspeaker or cone from a 
crystal receiving set? Irving Olson, 886 East Avenue, 
Akron, O. 


A.—A loudspeaker can very rarely be oper- 
ated from a crystal detector. In cases where this 
may be done, the transmitting station can only 
be a very short distance from the receiving sta- 
tion. In the event that you are so situated, 
simply connect the loudspeaker in place of the 
telephones of any type of crystal receiver. 

If it is possible to use vacuum tubes, then an 
audio-frequency amplifier may be placed between 
the loudspeaker and the crystal receiver to ob- 
tain satisfactory loudspeaker signals. The range 
of this type of equipment is abeint the same as 
that of the crystal receiver alone, which is due 
to the relative insensitiveness of the crystal re- 
ceiver. 

If vacuum tubes are going to be used, it would 
be much better to use one for a detector of the re- 

enerative type, followed by a stage of atdio- 
requency amplification. If desired, two tubes, 
employed as described in Taz Youtn’s Com- 
PANION for January 22, 1925, may be arranged 
to give practically the effect of three tubes, with 
the result that quite satisfactory lcudspeaker 
reception is possible over moderate distances. 
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Questions and 
Answers 


NY Member of the Y. C. Lab is entitled to 
receive free of charge an answer to any engi- 
neering or scientific question which he may ask. 
Questions should be accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Q.—On a five- or six-masted schooner, what are 
the names of the other masts besides fore, main, 
mizzen, and jigger? Why are the bowsprits on 
modern ships such as the ‘‘Tusitala’’ rather 
short and without a dolphin striker? What is 
the difference between a stream anchor and a 
bower anchor? Why is the small house at the 
break of poop on the ‘Flying Cloud’’ called a 
**coach-house’’? What kind of knot or bend is 
used in mooring a ship to a bollard or post on the 
pier? Associate Member Robert Gilmore, War- 
saw, N. Y. 

A.—By Councilor Magoun: The only 
seven-masted schooner ever built was the 
Thomas W. Lawson, constructed at Fore 
River, Mass., in 1902, and lost on Friday, 
December 13, 1907. Officially her masts 
were numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Un- 
officially they were called by the days of the 
week. 

The six-masted schooner has the follow- 
ing names for her masts: 1: Foremast, 2: 
Mainmast, 3: Mizzenmast, 4: Jiggermast, 
5: Spankermast, 6: Drivermast. The 
seventh mast on the Thomas W. Lawson 
was called the shover. 

The older ships had very full bows which 
required a big sail area forward in order to 
keep the ship from continually coming 
about. With fine lines and with long over- 
hanging bows it is no longer necessary for 
the jibs to have so much area over the bow; 
hence the shorter bowsprit. The dolphin 
striker is merely a means of bracing and re- 
inforcing a long bowsprit against bending. 
The short bowsprit does not need it. 

A bower anchor is the anchor nearest the 
bow. The term is applied only to a stock- 
less anchor; the onehors having stocks are 
called sheet anchors and instead of being 
stowed in the hawse-pipe must be secured 
on deck. The stream anchor is one used in 
a narrow channel to prevent the stern from 
swinging with the tide. 

The end of a hawser made fast to a 
bollard or post on shore to secure a ship has 
an eye spliced in it. The eye slips over the 
bollard without any tying. 

Why the deck erection on the clippers 
was called a ‘‘coach-house,”’ I have never 
been able to find out. 


Q.—What is the *‘dope’’ that is used on air- 
plane wings? Can it be used on other material 
besides linen? Associate Member Davy Soper, 
Wiota, lowa. 

A.—By Councilor Magoun: ‘‘Dope’’ is 
merely a paint designed to both shrink and 
waterproof the fabric. Most ‘‘dopes’’ are 
more or less fire-proof. A popular mixture 
is cellulose acetate, which consists of (1) 
the shrinking agent—7"% per cent. acetyl- 
cellulose; (2) the water proofing—l per cent. 
tripheny! phosphate; (3) something to give 
flexibility so that the surface won't crack 
3 per cent. benzyl alcohol; (4) the solvent 
in which these three are dissolved—88% 
per cent. acetone. This will work on linen, 
cotton, woolen, etc. 


Q.—Does the more air one gets in under the 
hull of a speed boat make it go the faster? Has 
there been any way to get air under the hull ex- 
cept what gets there by its own self? Member 
Norbet Parker, R. R. No. 2, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

A.—By Councilor Magoun: There is less 
resistance sliding over the top of the water 
than in plowing through it, which explains 
why a speed boat goes faster after it planes. 
As you suggest, the boat will not plane un- 
til air gets under it and breaks the suction. 
(Try to lift a board straight off the water by 
one end.) In order to allow the air to get 
under the bottom, the hull is built with a 
““step."’ Thus the boat skims over the top 
of the water and the air can get under 


F through the step. Some French boats have 


been built. with two steps, and recently a 
boat was produced with tubes amidships 
which admitted air to the under side of the 
boat. 


Junior Engineering 
A feature for Lab Members who are interested in construction 
projects, conducted by COUNCILOR DALE R.VAN Horn 


For a Summer On the Water 
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— hole bored in box bottom 


inch thick and of a diameter to give the 
desired speed. If you want fast speed at 
the pulleys, use a large wheel on the lower 
shaft and a small one on the upper, and vice 
versa. The speed of the water wheel will 
probably not exceed thirty-five revolutions 
a minute. Two stakes are used to hold the 
upper shaft. The pulley on this shaft has 
the nails, with the heads removed, driven 
at even intervals around the rim. The pul- 
ley on the lower shaft has them driven in 
at right angles to the rim. The space be- 
tween the nails in each wheel should be 





the same, or they will not mesh. The 





A Fish Box for Boating 


It Keeps Fish Fresh for Many Hours 
EQUIPPED with the fish box which you see in 


the picture above, you will be able to take 


geared wheels can be locked on the shaft by 


boring a hole slightly smaller than the shaft. 
Small wedges can then be driven in to prevent all 
possibility of slipping. If these geared wheels 
prove too difficult 

a rawhide belt may be used instead. The speed 
is also adjustable with these pulleys, by varying 


to make, grooved wheels and 








‘cutting the ends to fit the sides of the 


an all-day trip in hot weather and come home 
the next day with the fish you have caught 


their sizes in relation to each other. 





still fresh. Always kill your fish at once 
if they are to be strung on a line, but when 
using this box you have only to remove 
them from the hook and place them in 
fresh water, where they will live for a con- 
siderable time. 

The box consists of only two boards, cut 
to fit and set on edge just back of the 
center of the boat, about a foot apart. After 


boat as snugly as possible, coat both ends 
and the lower edge with thick tar, and 
then, after setting them in place, drive nails 














into them through the outside of the boat 

Bore one or more small holes through the bot- 
tom of the boat to admit fresh water. Across the 
top fasten a wide board equipped with cleats to 
prevent its slipping. This board will serve not 
only as cover but as an extra seat. If the draft of 
the boat is fairly great, it may be necessary to 
make the edges of the fish box higher. In any 
case, be sure that the box is made absolutely 
waterproof with tar 


A Float for Swimming 
Two Oil Drums Will Make It 


MPTY barrels or oil drums are so unstable 
when used alone that in spite of their great 
buoyancy they do not make satisfactory floats. 
By taking two of them, however, and connecting 
them by means of two inner tubes, as shown in 


the illustration above, it is possible to 
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make a float which will be perfectly 
steady in the water. Drums are better 
than barrels, and it is usually possible 
to borrow or rent them from a garage for 
the summer. If they are well sealed by 
screwing the plug cap in tightly, im- 
mersion will do them no harm. The 
only requirement for the inner tubes is 
that they be sound enough to stretch 
the requisite distance 

In choosing your drums, be sure that 
there are no sharp edges on the metal. 
In handling drums the edges are often 














roughened considerably, and to get rid 








A Useful Water Wheel 
This One Utilizes Any Small Stream 


WATER wheel set in a small swiftly run- 
ing stream can be made to give considerable 
power, but it is often difficult to utilize this 
wer because the shaft is so close to the water. 
If the wheel is raised, however, a great loss of 
power results. The illustration above shows a 
good arrangement for transmitting power from a 
small wheel to a grooved pulley higher up on 
the bank. There is practically no loss of power 
with this plan, pot rx equipment is easy to 
make. A wooden wheel, mounted on the shaft 
of the water wheel is geared to another wooden 
wheel, directly above and on anogher shaft. A 
circular row of heavy nails in cach wheel forms 
the cogs. The grooved pulley for running light 
machines is then mounted on the right-hand end 
of the upper shaft. 

A water wheel with four broad blades, two or 
three feet long and about two feet in diameter, 
will give enough power in fast water to turn 
several toy machines. Make the cross-arms of 
2x4 timbers, set at right angles, and bore holes 
through the center slightly smaller than the 
shaft to be used. The shaft is then forced into 
these holes. The wheel is mounted between two 
stakes, which are provided with well-greased 
poles for the shaft. 

The wooden drive-wheel should be about one 


of this roughness it will be necessary to file them 


down with a large metal file. 


Mooring Knots 
No Drifting Loose from These 


THe two requisites of a good mooring knot are, 

first, that it is easy to tie, and, second, that 
no amount of strain will loosen it. In addition 
it should be easy to untie when that is desired. 
The knots that you see pictured below answer all 
he third knot to the 
right is a temporary tie and should not be used 


these requirements. 


when a boat is to be left over night. 
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PLAY SAFE! 


Consult your physician 


The general public knows 
that more people die from 
cancer than from any other 
cause, save heart disease 


This is 
not necessary ! 


ANCER is curable only in its 
early stages, and not curable 
in its later stages. 


The odds are that you have not 
cancer—but you can not be sure 
you are safe without consulting a 
competent physician. Without 
exception, cancer is at first a local 
disease. It begins in a little spot 
and may not invade the rest of the 
body for a long time. This means 
that it would always be curable 
if the spot could be recognized 
and the cancer removed before it 
has spread. 


The general public understands 
the need of early recognition of 
appendicitis and the necessity for 
a prompt operation. This under- 
standing has resulted in the saving 
of many valuable lives, and has 
greatly reduced the percentage of 
deaths from appendicitis. 


The general public does not 
realize the necessity for an early 
recognition of the symptoms of 
cancer—and the need of an early 
and reliable physical examination 
to determine whether or not 
cancer exists. The mortality from 
cancer is terrific, and will increase 
unless cancer is recognized in its 
earlier stages, when it is curable by 
operation, radium or X-Rays. These 
are the only methods of treatment 
at present approved by the medi- 
cal profession. In its later stages, 
cancer is incurable, and the most 
that can be hoped for is an allevia- 
tion of the patient's suffering be- 
fore the inevitable end. 


Cancer is almost exclusively a 
disease of adult life. About 95% 
of the total number of deaths 
from cancer occur after the age 
of thirty-five. 

The American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, Inc., is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Your check for what you 
can afford will be welcome. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE 
CONTROL OF CANCER 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


Write for further information 
and free literature 
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[MANLIUS 


FOUNDED 18 69 


A school of distinguished standing. 
Situated in the beautiful and health- 
ful Onondaga country. Scholar- 
ship, athletics and military training 
combine to build well-rounded man- 
hood. Prepares for all colleges and 
universities. Registration limited, 
For prospects address: 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President 
BOX 87 MANLIUS, NEW anna 
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20 miles from Basten, Comp! lete m ieee, equipment. 
All athletic sports. Hor p. Good f 


—~&. tales ache ool. 
Alexander H. Mitchell, Bex Y, erica, Mass. 








si HORTICULTURE women 
Fruit, Poultry 
4 weeks Summer 


Address, The Director, Box DB, Ambler, Pa. 


Courses in Gardening, Landscape Design, 


Bees, etc. 2 year Diploma Course; Jourse 
J b 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
63d Year. Young men and young women find here 4 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 


school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms 
$500 to $600 per year. Special course in domestic science. 
or catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box M. 
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26th yr. 2-yr diojoms.. 3-yr. B.S Degges: 
short courses. Enter any time 

while learning Graduation everywhere, 
Athletics. Fr 80 pa. # 


East 26th Street, 









Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty - 


lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short- atary and sample copy of THe WRiITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. so Springfield, Mass. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “ite Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 6B. N. B eve, 

11816 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Lil. St., India 











I can teach you to speak normally. 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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| the staff were in the next car. 
| writers were invited almost every day into the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


For a Safe and Sane Fourth 


Advice on how to celebrate—and how 


F you are planning a day of noise-making and 
loud banging this Fourth, you came by the 
desire in a most natural manner, and there's 

no use trying to dissuade you. So I'm going to 
do the next best thing. I'm going to tell you 
the safest way to do it; and if you follow my ad- 
vice, you have a good chance of waking up on 
the morning of July 5 with all your fingers and 
both your eyes. 

Perhaps the most hazardous of all toy fire- 
works is the skyrocket. Here are some of the 
things that can and do happen with skyrockets: 

1. The rocket head flies off the stick when the 
fuse is lighted, and goes zooming back into the 
face of the person lighting it, or into the midst 
of bystanders and spectators. Its heavy charge 
of fire is blinding and maiming in its force. 

This is a by the head being loosely at- 
tached to the stick. Always examine the wires 
that hold the rocket head in place, and if they 
are broken or loose do not fire the piece. Sky- 
rockets and all other night fireworks pieces 
should be examined carefully before dark. 

2. Sometimes the rocket tips backward, stick 
and all, when it is lighted ey instead of shoot- 
ing skyward, flies forcefully into the group of 
spectators. 

Such accidents can usually be avoided by firing 
your skyrockets from properly constructed and 
properly placed troughs. 

Manufacturers’ instructions for firing sky- 
rockets usually read somewhat as follows: 

‘Build a trough of two boards about five 
inches wide, and at least twelve inches longer 
than your largest rocket. The trough should be 
V shape, and should be set up and braced at an 
angle. Place the rocket in the trough, pointed 
 Jead up, light the fuse, and step back quickly. 
Do not stick a rocket in the ground or hold it 
in the hand."’ 

Be sure that you set up your firing trough 
where theresare no overhead obstructions such as 
wires, limbs of trees and the like; and, if pos- 
sible, fire your rockets in the same direction the 
wind is blowing. 

3. Occasionally a rocket head will explode 
when lighted, like a giant firecracker, and the 
force of such an explosion can be very disastrous. 

Such explosions are inevitable when the heavy 
paper cases of the rocket heads have been pierced 
or broken. Occasionally a nail is driven into a 
rocket head when it is being packed for ship- 
ment, or it becomes damaged in some other way. 

4. Spent rockets sometimes cause damage 
when they fall; and faulty rockets that do not 
attain their proper altitude fall back to earth 
while still spewing fire. The force of a falling 
spent rocket may be great enough to cause grave 
injury, and even death; and the intense fire 
stream that pours from a rocket that returns to 
earth before it is spent will set fire to a building. 


By (Charles C. Conn 





Fire all rockets so they will fall in an open 


space, unfrequented by people and free from 
buildings or other objects that would be damaged 
by fire. 
When lighting rockets it is best to use a torch 
attached to a handle at least three feet long, and 
et away fast, once fire has been touched to the 
use. Never carry your lighted torch near your 
supply of fireworks. 


OMAN candles are sometimes considered 
harmless, because they can be held in the 
hand with some degree of safety. But in spite of 
this fact—or perhaps because of it—they are 
responsible for many painful, and sometimes 
fatal, accidents. It is best to stick them in the 
round, with the muzzle end tilted slightly away 
Sees the spectators; but if you insist on getting 
the thrill of holding them in your hand, hold 
them steady and at arm's length. Do not shake 
or whirl them. 

Like the head of a rocket, a Roman candle will 
explode if the case is faulty; and sometimes the 
plug or bung of the ‘‘dead’’ end is blown out by 
the force of the explosion within, and the person 
holding the candle is seriously burned. 

No matter how few or how many balls have 
been ejected from the candle, never look into 
the muzzle, and never point it at anyone after it 
has been lighted. This is just as dangerous as 
looking into the muzzle of a loaded gun. 

Aérial salutes, popularly known as Daygo 
bombs, are next on the danger line. These con- 
sist of a heavy bomb laced inside a paper tube 
or mortar, backed by a charge of acting 

»wder. When the fuse is lighted the powder 
en hurls the bomb high into the air, where it 
detonates with a loud report. 

When firing aérial salutes never expose the 
hands, face or any part of the body over the 
mortar. Be sure the salute sets level, so that 
it will remain in an upright position, and get 
away quickly after you have lighted the fuse. 

Sometimes a faulty or misplaced fuse causes a 
bomb to detonate before it leaves the mortar. 
So get away as quickly as you can after lighting 
an aérial salute, and don’t go near it again for at 
least five minutes if it fails to go off. Do not 


not to 


attempt to light it again. Any fireworks piece 
becomes immeasurably more dangerous after its 
proper fuse has been burned away. 

Triangle wheels, vertical wheels and all other 
revolving pieces are hazardous because of the 
force of their action and the duration of their 
fire spreads. 

See that the cases are securely fastened to the 
blocks or wheels. Nail them firmly to an up- 
right post, but, of course, in such a manner that 
they will spin freely. Light them with a torch 
and step back quickly. 

Fountains, fire pots, mines and batteries are 
the least dangerous of all night display pieces; 
but they must be handled with extreme caution, 
and the face and hands must be kept away from 
the fire spread. 

Sparklers and colored fire sticks are not par- 
ticularly dangerous in their action; but, like all 
fireworks pieces, they burn with intense heat 
and remain dangerously hot even after the dis- 
play material has burned out. 

Hot-air balloons are not dangerous to handle, 
but they frequently drift back to earth while the 
inflator is still burning, and disastrous fires have 
been started in this manner. 

Even the tiny lady cracker, with its impudent 
little bang, is dangerous, and many a painful 
burn has resulted from holding one of these 
innocent-looking little crackers in the hand. The 
extreme danger, however, is in the heavy salutes, 
and particularly the flashlight salutes and fire- 
crackers. These explode with terrific force, and 
under no circumstances should they be held in 
the hand while or after lighting. 

If a salute or firecracker does not fire the first 
time you light the fuse, do not attempt to re- 
light it. Even the explosion of a mandarin fire- 
cracker can result in a serious injury; and it is 
better to have a lot of faulty fireworks left over 
than to be wondering what to do for a burn. 


ON the Fourth of July no one is wholly safe 

until the last flicking spark of the last fire- 
works piece has died out; but there are certain 
precautions that can be observed, and certain 
dangers that can be avoided, and by so doing 
you will lessen the hazards of the day: 

Keep all your fireworks, salutes, candles, 
rockets and other pieces in a covered box until 
you are ready to fire them. Then remove and 
fire your material one Piece at a time. 

Don't throw firecrackers or salutes at or near 
anyone. What you intend as a harmless joke 
may become a gruesome tragedy. 

Don't pick up or go near “‘duds’’ for at least 
five minutes after you have lighted them; but do 
not leave them where they can be picked up by 
others. 

Don't neglect any burn, no matter how small 
Or insignificant it may seem. 
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of fact about something he knows very well. 

The train was crossing Nevada. 

“This,” said I, looking out upon the dreary 
waste, with the hazy purple mountains in the 
distance, “‘is still the country of the pick-and- 
shovel prospector."" 

“Modern methods have displaced the old 
aimless prospecting,’’ Mr. Hoover took me up 
at once. For nearly an hour he talked about 
mining; how modern science detects ore de- 
posits and brings them to the surface and refines 
them. The talk switched to petroleum, to air- 
plane mail, to half a dozen other things 

There was not a word in what he said for news 
dispatches, but he showed me conclusively 
what a well-ordered brain he carries and how 
thoroughly it is stocked with information avail- 
able on instant demand. 

Campaigning with Brig.-Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes when he was running for Vice-President 
in 1924 was an informal delight. Only five 
reporters were with him all the way, a small 
number compared to the fifty with Governor 
Smith and the twenty-five with Mr. Hoover. But 
it was a comfortable number for companionship. 

General Dawes, Mrs. Dawes and their imme- 
diate party traveled in a private car at the end of 
the special train. The writers and members of 
Some of the 


private car for luncheon or dinner. Long 
evenings en route would find all five of them in 
the lounge, or General Dawes in one of the press 
compartments, telling stories of the World War. 
And how he could tell them! He had been head 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 367] 


of the division of supply procurement and was an 
old personal friend of General Pershing. His 
opportunity for observation of the highest in 
command of the allied armies could not have 
been finer. 

But the time came when General 
had to be placed on trial. 


Dawes 


General Dawes’ Indictment 


One of the five reporters drew up an indict- 
ment. It contained many counts—murder of 
infinitives by splitting, kidnaping of defenseless 

dliticians (they actually coulda t get in to see 
Lin, although often they would ride clear across 
their state on his train) and similar crimes were 
charged to him. The whole party left the train 
for a picnic on an island in a river near the 
Ozarks. And there, after luncheon al fresco. 
E. Ross Bartley—of the Associated Press, and 
later to be thg General's secretary—as sheriff, 
arrested Dawes, and Walter H. Wilson, an old 
personal friend of the General's, was his judge. 
There was a prosecutor, a bailiff, a sheriff 
everything but defense counsel. 

*‘As an American citizen I am entitled to an 
attorney, am I not?’’ General Dawes demanded. 

We did mot want to give him an attorney, but 
we had to admit that he was right—that he had 
such a privilege. 

So he chose the colored dining-car galley 
helper, who to this day probably does not know 
who General Dawes is. 

When the trial began the defendant told his 
attorney what to say. The trial immediately 
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broke up, and the charges were never proved or 
disproved, or even nol-prossed. Once more aboard 
the train, Mr. Wilson hunted up the galley boy 
and chased him back to the private car, where 
he asked for audience—on Wilson's minutely 
outlined instructions—with the General. 

“You acted as a man’s lawyer,"’ Wilson told 
the colored boy, ‘‘and you haven't collected your 
fee. You go and tell the General I sent you to 
get your fee.’ 

Not knowing what it was all about, but 
somewhat awed by Wilson's serious demeanor, 
the boy got his audience and told Dawes what 
Wilson had coached him to say. 

He got a fresh new $10 bill when the General 
was able to stop laughing. But Wilson failed to 
see much fun in his joke when the boy showed 
him the $10. 

Three years ago I wrote an interview with 
General Dawes for Taz Youtn’s Companion. 
I recounted how the Vice-President told of 
earning a steam engine for subscriptions when he 
was a boy in Marietta, Ohio. 

**But,”’ he said in the interview 
work.”’ 

So the editor of Taz Yourn’s Companion 
sent him one of the latest models of the subscrip- 


» it wouldn't 


tion prize steam engines, and that provided a 
sequel to the story which I have never told 
before. The morning after its arrival Mr. Bart- 


ley, Dana McCutcheon Dawes, son of the Vice- 
President, and the Vice-President of the United 
States spent a good long hour sitting on the 
General's bathroom floor—making the new 
steam engine go. 
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Do You Know Ten Homes? 


ERE is the easiest way of earning a prize you 

ever heard of. Do you know ten homes where 
THE YOUTH’S CoMPANION is not a regular visitor? 
If you do, then the prize is yours in return for a 
slight service that will take but a few moments of 
your time. 


Send Us the Addresses 


There are absolutely no strings to this offer; we 
do not ask you to do any soliciting or to take a single 
step outside your home. We ask only that you send 
us the name, and address, of the father or mother in 
each of ten homes where there is at least one boy 
between the ages of ten and seventeen, 
and where THe Youtu’s CoMPANION 1S 
not already taken. You need not havea 
minute’s hesitation in sending us the 
names of any of your relatives, acquaint- 
ances or friends who, you feel, might like 
to take Tue Companion for their boys 
and girls. Your own name will not be 
mentioned in any way. And this is the 
prize you will receive: 


Get This Famous Picture Free 


A copy of the famous Lindbergh 
Flight Picture ‘‘We,’’ the original of 
which now hangs in the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C., will be given free for 
the list of addresses you send us. This 
beautiful print is published exclusively by Tue 
Youtn’s Companion afd is obtainable only from 
this magazine. The print is in twelve colors, measures 
18 x 24 inches in size, and is ready for framing. For 
its great beauty, its historical significance and its 
inspirational value, this picture should hang in every 
home. In ‘‘We,”’ the artist has caught the spirit 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh's great adventure 
when he soared across the Atlantic and into a 
high place in the hearts of the entire world. The 
print has been reproduced by a special process 
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The famous picture “We” 


that retains all the beauty of the original painting, 
and is printed on a heavy mat stock. It is without 
question one of the finest paintings, of its kind, that 
we have ever had the privilege to offer. 


Only 10,123 Copies Left! 


Thousands of Companion readers in all parts of 
the world have expressed their delight in this famous 
picture, and many have asked how they may obtain an 
additional copy. So to make sure of your copy you 
must act promptly. The copies remaining are all that 
are to be had, and we cannot guarantee that the de- 
mand for them will not exceed the supply. Do not 
delay in making upyour list of namesand 
mailing them to us. The pictures will be 
sent promptly upon receipt of lists as 
long as our remaining stock (10,123 
copies) lasts. And remember, you have 
nothing clse to do and nothing to 


pay. The print is yours FREE. 
Follow Instructions Carefully 


In making up your list of parents, 
consider each one carefully. Is there at 
least one boy between the ages of ten 
and seventeen in the family? Is the 
parent the sort of person who appreci- 
ates the value of good reading matter 
for young people? If the answer to 
these two questions is “‘Yes,’’ then 
you should include the name in your list. Write 
names and addresses (street, route, or box num- 
ber, post office and state) and mail to us with 
coupon. Note: When a list is sent in by a reader 
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Mail This Coupon with Your List 


teen years, it is 
important that 
the list be ap- 
proved by the 
father or mother, 
or teacher. 


The Youth's Companion, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 


wealth of good reading it offers for young people 
icture ‘"We."" 


My name is ..... 


Address 


If under sixteen years, have parent sign here 


I am sending on the attached sheet the names and addresses 
of ten mothers or fathers who, in my opinion, would appreci- 
ate knowing more about The Youth's Companion, and the 








EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You can make it from a dis- 
carded picture frame, some 
bright papers and a little paint, 


Wouldn't you like this clever 
tray for serving your cool 
drinks this summer? 


OW that these warm summer days are upon 
N us don’t you think with longing of the 
cool recesses of your porch, where you 
may rest at last in the evening? Pretty cretonne 
chairs, tastefully arranged on a gay straw rug, a 
cozy lantern overhead, and, perhaps, a hammock 
at one end to swing in a catch that elusive 
summer breeze. Your porch is not only a wel- 
come to you after an exhausting day of sports but 
a constant invitation to your friends to drop in 
and share its charm with you 
Sometimes I think that the outsides of our 
homes are like the clothes we wear—they tell 
the world our tastes, our likes and dislikes. It 
is our touch of individuality upon the stones 
and boards which makes our home different 
from that of everyone else 
And it seems to me that the most important 
touch of all in our home decoration is the treat- 
ment of our porch. Just as strangers often judge 
us from the outward appearance, rightly or 
wrongly, so they try to guess what our homes 
are like by the porch we show them as they 


pass That is why your porch ts so im- 
portant 

Almost all girls wish to have many friends 
and entertain them in their homes. And there 
really are few entertainments more delightful 
than sipping cool, refreshing drinks with a 
chosen group of friends on the porch some warm 
summer evening. The porch is an ideal place 
to entertain in summer 

But before you plan for your friends the porch 
parties or evening entertainments you should 
think first of the setting—how to make your 


social headquarters as attractive as possible. 

I have thought of many little touches which I 
think might help you to make your porch at- 
tractive. These can be added with little time or 
trouble, and I am sure that you will agree that 
they are well worth the few spare moments 
which created them. How can you use inex- 
pensive materials to make a pretty lamp, serving 
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as you see in this picture 


tray, fernery, jardiniére or flower vase? I think 
I know 


Dressing Up the Porch Light 


For your porch light you need an attractive 
lantern shade. The one I have in mind can be 
made inexpensively. Two embroidery hoops, 
half a yard of cretonne, glue and a strip of drawing 
paper twelve inches wide are all you need. The 
paper should be as long as the circumference of the 
embroidery hoops, plus about an. inch for over- 
lapping. This makes a good size for the lantern. 

Dilute your glue with water about half and 
half, and asaeh ¢> thinly on one side of the paper; 
press a strip of cretonne the same size as the 
paper to the glued surface, smoothing out all 
wrinkles. When the cretonne-backed paper is 
thoroughly dry, glue the edges of the paper to 
the outside of the wooden embroidery hoops. A 
considerable amount of glue is necessary for this. 
Roll the paper around the hoops carefully, press- 
ing firmly until the paper otek Use paper 
clips to hold the covering material to the hoops 
while the glue is drying. The overlap may be 
glued or it may be more neatly fastened in place 
with brass fasteners 

After you have secured this in place and it is 
thoroughly dried, panch holes under the brim 
through which thread cord for tying over the 
electric light bulb may be run. The ed es of the 
shade at top and bottom may be finished 
with gold braid glued in place or by 

asse partout. Three apien beads of 
Eright colors threaded and knotted on 
the cord add a bit of color and interest 
when the lantern is suspended. 


Picture Frame to Serving Tray 


Would you ever believe that you could 
make a gay little serving-tray fromanold 
discarded picture frame? Well, you can. 


Did you know that you can transform a pickle jar, a coffee tin 
and a bread pan into attractive porch decorations? 
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Make Your Porch 


cA (onstant Invitation 


Here are four simple ways of beautifying the 


summer's social headquarters 


The steps you need to take are few and simple; 
the result, if you use care, will be charming. 
First of all remove the glass and picture and 
paint the frame—bright vermilion, or 
orange perhaps, or whatever goes well 
with the color scheme of your porch 
and rugs. 

Then, for the decoration of the bot- 
tom of the tray use a piece of fancy paper that 
will blend with the color of your frame—or 
odd pieces of colored papers, saved from the 
linings of Christmas-card envelopes or other 
lined stationery. Glue the decorated paper to 

a piece of stiff cardboard. The tray can be 

backed with thin sheets of wood or beaver- 

board, glued in place. A piece of thin green 
felt can then be glued to the bottom to prevent 
the tray from scarring the tops of furniture and 
to make it noiseless when placed on the table. 
It is an easy matter to buy an handles at the 
hardware store and screw them to the wooden 
frame foundation. 

You can make your porch more homelike and 
friendly with growing plants. Ferns are wonder- 
ful for this. For the railing of your porch I know 
just the thing to hold your ferns. A bread tin! 
Cover the outside with fancy paper similar to 
that which you used for the tray. After paint- 
ing the inside of the bread tin with the paint 
which you had left from painting the tray, cover 
the outside of the tin with fancy paper. Spread 
some diluted glue on the back of the paper with 
a brush and press it to the surface of the tin. 
Finish with a coat of shellac. Checkers bought 
at very little cost may be glued to the corners 
for standards. This is a protection for 
your railing and saves the bottom of 
the dish from constant wear in 
moving. 


Vases from Bottles 


If you would like a flower vase quite 
different from anything which you 
could buy, you can make a lovely one 
from a pickle bottle. You need only 
glue pieces of variously designed 


on 
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papers to the outer surface and cover 
the surface with shellac. The lip of the 
vase may be decorated by a little paint. 
For the vase the best effects may Fe ob- 
tained if the papers used are semi-transparent, 
as this gives depth to the vase and makes it 
seem translucent. 

If your flowers are in pots, you can make deco- 
rative jardiniéres for them from coffee tins. This 
is an ever so much nicer way of concealing the 
earthy terra-cotta pots than doing it with crépe 
paper, which gets all stained and rumpled. 

At small cost you can get a tin container for 



































A bit of cretonne, two embroidery hoops and some stiff paper 
were all that were needed to make this charming lantern for your 


coffee or tea, flour, salt, etc., and thus get just 
the size you wish for your jardiniére. A strip 
of fancy paper lof the length of the circum- 
ference of the can, plus one inch for overlapping 
and wide enough to fit from the bottom of the 
can to the brim, is needed. Use the same direc- 
tions as before and cover with a coat of shellac. 

These are only a few of the many useful and 
decorative articles which the skillful girl can 
make from odds and ends found about the house 
or easily purchased at small cost. The lantern 
shade for the porch light, for instance, may be 
made in many different shapes by using one small 
and one large embroidery hoo a 
pieces of cretonne which have Shea left in the 
sewing box. Many foods are now being packed 
in decorative containers, which with slight 
alterations make excellent ornaments. Honey 
ws up in small and very handsome jars ot 
different colors; some kinds of mustard come in 
small pots which can be painted in gay colors 
and used to hold flowers. 

Picture frame trays can be made in an unlimited 
variety of shapes and sizes. For a heavy tray with 
which to serve supper out-of-doors, a large, old- 
fashioned oval Beate will prove surprisingly 
useful. Use fairly dark paper or heavily flow- 
ered cretonne for the decorations, and back the 
frame with a sheet of beaverboard which father 
or brother will cut into the right shape for you. 
If the frame is thick enough, nail it in place. 


any odd 


A Point to Remember 


In redecorating your porch this summer by 
using these suggestions there 
is one principle of decoration 
which must constantly 
borne in mind, if your final 
results are not to look jumbled. 

Because you use a particular 
plain linen or cretonne cloth for 
your cushions, you need not 
necessarily use a scrap of the 
same material for the lantern 
shade. But if your cushions 
are of a decided cretonne pat- 
tern use the same material for 
the shade or a plain color rather 
than some other cfetonne. 





porch 


In general this same idea applies to the tray, 
fernery, jardiniére, and flower base. Better 
results will be obtained if you bear in mind that 
the jardiniére and the fern dish will both prob- 
ably be placed on the railing in fairly close prox- 
imity and should therefore be of paper of the 
same design. The tray and the flower vase, how- 
ever, are more attractive when they are made of 
the patchwork pattern in which the paper 
chosen for the jardiniére and the fern dish are 
also included. Following this scheme there 
will be a definite decorative connection between 
all the articles. Ernet GitMore 
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NuT BREAD 
for Sandwiches 


made with crisp lettuce and tomato, or with 
rich cream cheese and jelly or pimientoes! 
Nut bread is very good for you. But it is 
especially wholesome when made with 
Rumford the original phosphate baking 
powder. Rumford replaces the phosphates 
lost in the refining of flour; and besides being 
a perfect leavener, it adds real food value to 
all batter and dough in which it is used. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 
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| &RUMFORD 

EVERY DAY 
COOK 
BOOK 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Equal to Every 
Requirement 


of Your 
Home 
Sewing 







The New Companion will give equally good 
results on all kinds of plain and fancy sewing, 
whether the work be the finest of tucking on 
sheet material, hemming, ruffling, braiding, 
quilting, or stitching on heavy suitings. 

We offer a choice of eleven styles, 
including oscillating and _ rotary 
machines in both foot treadle and 
electric models, guarantee for twenty- 
five years, pay all freight charges, and 
sell at a very low price. 


TRY IT THREE MONTHS 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE 


If the machine you select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every particular after you have 
tried it in your home for three months, we will 
REFUND YOUR MONEY and take it back 
at our expense. Send coupon today for full 
particulars before selecting a new machine. 


* *Send No Money—Mail Coupon Today = = 


Tus Youtu's Companion (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 53, 8 Arlington St.—Boston, Mass 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip 
tive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex- 
clain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase. It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire. 


Name 


Address 


Town and State 





A white tent under sycamore trees will 
soften any motorist’s heart 


Dear Exinor 

So you're trying to make a go of the tea-room! 
Iam delighted—and don’t dare let Sally Morgan 
say another word about running a tea-room not 
being a very original project! Tell her that no 
method of earning money is original in itself, 
and that success depends entirely upon the imagi- 
nation with which the method is used. I think 
your white tent with the brown fly set under 
three marvelous sycamore trees and between two 
rude stone fireplaces will take every motorists 
thoughts straight back to camping days—which 
will certainly soften enough hearts to help you 
sell every scrap of food you have in stock. Send 
me a snapshot, won't you? 

This new doctor's son you mention certainly 
sounds interesting. Tall and dark, you say? 
Heavenly! Sometimes I wonder if tall and dark 
really is such a perfect combination in a man, or 
if we are just swept off because the words sound 
so well. I suppose it would be possible for a chap 
to be ‘‘tall and dark.” and also as ugly as sin and 
an absolute bore—but somehow they never are. 
Tall and dark! It seems to imply good hands 
and inscrutability, strong teeth and a sense of 
decency, a way of wearing clothes and a sporting 
spirit—all adorable attributes in the boys we 
play round with and possibly eventually marry. 

But what excitement any new boy is likely to 
create among the ultra-feminine along the street, 
isn’t it? I have been positively shaken with 
laughter over your account of the antics of Sally 
and Liz and Helen and all the other girls. You 
sec, Elinor, it’s so true of the stupidest of our 
sex everywhere, at all ages. This time, you say, 
word went out, before the Ryders fairly had cur- 
tains up at their windows, that the young Doc 
simply. couldn't see a girl unless she was athletic. 
And immediately Liz must get frantically after 
her tennis game; Helen must join the country 
club and learn golf. And I suppose Sally has 
swallowed enough lake water in the last two 
weeks to earn seven dance bids, an all-season 
baseball ticket, and an every-Saturday movie 
thrown in. That is, if such things were won by 
stunts—which they never have been and never 
will be. Oh, the poor dears! Don’t they su 

se that if Doc Ryder is perishing for the “4 
etic type he can find a girl who has a perfect 
Lawford, a beautiful putt, a life-saving emblem, 
and very likely a pilot's license, all ready made? 
No end of them, in fact. 

I gathered from your letter that you thought 
the prevailing struggle was faintly despicable, 
and I thoroughly- agree with you. Stull, you 
won't be quite normal if what is the vogue doesn't 
tug at your principles sometimes, especially 
since you aren't the least bit athletic. Don't give 
in, Elinor. Don't 
for a minute se- 
riously consider 
whanging the 
air with a rack- 
et or digging 
up the green, if 
it bores you. 
There isn'ta 
chance of at- 
taching a boy 
that way! Don't 
ask me how I 
know. It em- 
barrasses me 
yet. But I do. 
They simply 
don’t come on 
that check. 





He can always find a girl 

















There is abso- 


whohasa perfect Lawford 
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Letters from Jan 


II: Tea rooms—and tall, dark young men 











lutely no use in a girl's pretending she is any- 
thing that she isn't, ever, just for the sake of 
pleasing boys, Eventually, in spite ,of every- 
thing you can do, you will be discovered. Doc 
Ryder’s pseudo-athletic girl will come to one 
mountain she simply can't climb, one game she 
simply can't play, one awful day when nothing 
in the world seems worth the candle—and up 
go all her efforts in thin smoke. ‘Oh, I see,” 
will say’ Doc Ryder, accusingly. “You didn't 
really care ‘about it at all.'’ Horrible day!—and 
bound to come. 

Nobody, but most particularly no young girl, 
is ever sO attractive as when she is thoroughly 
enjoying herself. No strain, no sacrifice, no dis- 
comfort about it, but honestly having a good 
time. It does something to her eyes, she doesn't 
need rouge, her movements are so free that she 
wears her clothes like a dream—I'm not so sure 
it won't even make the hair curl. Doc Ryder may 
be completely surprised to discover how pleasant 
to the eye is the girl who has been perched 
happily on a clubhouse railing while Liz and 
Helen and Sally were tearing about. There is 
nothing like a fresh white piqué skirt and a 
printed handkerchief linen blouse, you know, 
when everybody else is hot and mussed. Besides, 
there is that grape-lemonade you whish up—it 
may be a magic potion. I know it's awfully 
good. Wish I hed some this minute. 

Now I'm off to dinner with a man named 
Nicholas. He isn't Russian, but doesn't he sound 





No young girl is ever so attractive as 
when she is enjoying herself 


like it? He's terribly enthusiastic about pre- 
historic specimens, but, since jawbones and 
spinal columns tire me to the point of tears, I 
shall be nothing more than lice about them. 
I shall not enter a museum. That, though I have 
thought on two distinctly different occasions this 
past week that I might like to marry him some 
day. Jan 





The G. Y. C. is Your Club 


JF you are a girl between ten and twenty-one, if 

you are interested in sports, cooking, dress- 
making, interior decoration, and other activities 
then the G. Y. C. can give you unlimited help an 
inspiration. Make it your club. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. Remember that the G. Y. C. 
has no dues or other obligations. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Hazer Grey: 

I am a girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements. 

Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., carn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone mem- 
bership pin, and enjoy all the advantages 
of being an Active Member? 


My name is 
BP ETE oo oc ccceccecccecss 


Street Mage wilted 


Town State . 
7-29 
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New! 


Just a 
Twist of the Wrist 


Banishes Can Openers 
To the Scrap Heap! 


Here is a truly revolutionary invention! 
It's something that every woman has been 
waiting and hoping for. Now all the danger 
and wastefulness of old-style can openers is 
ended. Now, every home can open cans the 
new, sim . safe, easy way by a handy in- 
expensive little machine. 


_ IN AN 

AGENTS! #6 70 $12 
. HOUR 
N°? MORE awkward stabbing and hacking with old- 
Style can openers! No more danger of blood poison 
from gashed and lacerated fingers! With this tiny, new 
machine, you just slip the can into it and turn the crank 
1t.holds the can for you. Cuts out the top, slick, smooth, 
and clean. No mess! No danger! All done in five sec- 
onds. Opens round, square and oval cans like magic 
No wonder agents demonstrating this invention make 

#6, $8, $10, even more in an hour. O 


C. Gregg, Wyo., made $20 in 3 hours G. Y. C. 
Mrs. Spain, Kans., $9 first half day MEMBERS! 
D. Miller, Cal., $1,500 in a month. GET SPECIAL 
The coupon brings details of FREE OFFER 


TEST OFFER. Mail it now 


CENTRAL STATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. H-2022, 4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


prwrer ec eee eee eee 22 

Central States Mfg. Co., Dept. H-2022 
| ary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
I Rush facts about money making Free Test Offer. ] 
| Name ] 
1 Address 

I 

I Town State 

() Cheek here if interested only in one for yourself I 
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A Zarlor Compass (.) 


with a FLOATING Dial 






This Taylor Flodial 
Compass has a float- 
ing aluminum dial, 
yet it is only as large 

as a watch and 

may be carried in 

the pocket. 

The whole dial re- 
volves, and when it 
comes to rest, it points 
accurately to all direc- 
tions. You do not have 
to “set” the dial under 
the needle with this type 
of compass. It is easier to read than needle- 
type compasses and it may be used while moving. 

The Taylor Flodial Compass has a white 
metal case which will not tarnish, snap-in 
bevel crystal and screw stop to hold dial when 
not in use (no dirt or moisture can get inside 
this style stop), carefully adjusted jeweled 
pivot, open case. Built for hard use and long 
service. Price $1.75 at your dealer's. If he 
cannot supply you, we will send compass, 
safe delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of price. 

Simply send money order, with coupon 
below, and we will mail Flodial immediately. 


Zaylor /nstrument Companies 

Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. C-167 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto; Manufacturing 
Distributors in Great Britain, Short & Mason, Ltd 

London 
USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER COMPASS 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 8 8 Bl 

pe losed is $1.75 Please send one Taylor Flodial 
{ Compass immediately 


Taylor FLODIAL 
Compass 


{ Name 


I 
. Address I 
l I 
City State J 





25 PERSONAL NAME CARDS 10c 


25 high grade white bristol cards, neatly printed with 
our name, 10¢c; card case, useful In keeping cards from 
being soiled, 10¢ 

MORRISON PRINTING CO. 
10 S. Clifton Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
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cases 


for HAY-FEVER 

tarrhal symptoms, 
d cou brouchitis, and 

Meth a8 
e o = underlying constitu- 
tional cause is being removed and a permanent 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking 
for Bulletin Y-294 and blank for free examina- 
to many cured patients whom you may consult 
No habit-forming drugs used, but true medicines, 
health, strengthen the nervous system, giving 
progressive relief and comfort. If you suffer 
never regret it. Fifty years of successful, prac- 
tice enable us to reach and conquer many 

OUR PRESENT AND FORMER PATIENTS 

ARE OUR FIRMEST FRIENDS 


The Hayes Relief from the Ca- 
Asthma while the 
cure established. Full particulars by writing to 
tion. No need of changing climate. References 
natural to the blood, which build up the genera) 
now or later let us hear from you and you will 
desperate 
Address P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 














WANTED, GIRLS, WOMEN. 


Learn Gown Designing end Creating 
Te, in your own ho 
- Spare mome Ae anacrend o 
Vi Designers-Creators EARN aot 
$35 to $75 a Week. in — 
ree Garver " 
MAIL ¢ OU PON er? snetieute 
4 wy Dept. $622 
SURE ao Rochester, N.Y. 
Rush to me free 22 page Gown 
i a i. Book with samp!e Gown less 
ine 
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(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 


STOVINK ata rods 


Worcester, Mass. 





Ask your 


Storekeeper for 
Mfrs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., 


You May Try It 


Three Months 
Before Deciding 
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© confident are we that 
Sewing 


the New Companion 


Machine will meet 
expectations that we are 
the following offer 


If the New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine you select is not perfectly satis- 
factory in every particular after you 
have tried it in your home for three 
months, we will REFUND YOUR 
MONEY and take back the machine 
at our expense. 


your highest 


willing to make you 


f elev including 
ary machines in both foot 
»guarantee 
ht charges 





for twenty-five years, pay all frei 


at very WV pI 


NEW LOW PRICES 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS 





get Our Liberal Offer and Altractive 
Terms before purchasing new sewing machine 
Just send your addre n coupon below (« ir send 
ostal card) and you will receive our free illus 
klet and full particular bs return 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON TODAY=—<= 


Tut YOuTH's COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 54, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 
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Fireplace and bean hole: these campers are demonstrating the two fundamentals 
of camp cooking 


On the Gypsy Trail 


By Auice Brapwey, Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


ID you ever feel the driving desire to swing 
D down a sun-flecked woodland trail, your 

gay bandana around your head, and an 
easily carried pack on your back? Does the 
mell of the woods or the acrid odor of wood 
smoke bring a pleasant sting to your nostrils? 
If these awaken happy memories for you, then 
you need no introduction to the joys of camping 
You know the delights of the long tramp and 
have confidence in your own ability to make 
from those few ingredients in your pack a de- 
licious meal cooked outdoors, whenever you 
feel hungry. 

If you don’t know these joys, then it is time 
that you were initiated, for there are few things 
that are more fun. You should know howto 
cook in the pouring rain as well as on a sunny 
day; for quick showers hopelessly soak loose 
fire material. You should know how to start 
a fire in a high wind. And before you start at 
all you should know how to plan for your meals, 
including those foods which are both easy to 
carry and high in food value, as well as giving 
a well-balanced menu. Then you wiil be ready 
for an overnight gypsy trip, sleeping out under 
the stars and getting up for a breakfast next 
morning which is quite the most delicious you 
ever atc. 

Those of you who belong to outdoor organiza- 
tions may already be very versatile camp cooks. 
If so, you can provide tempting, well-balanced 
meals from just a few ingredients and a very 
limited array of pans and small utensils. But 
very popular indeed is the camp girl who can 
broil the juiciest steak, prepare the lightest bis- 
cuits or pancakes, bake the mealiest potatoes 
and scamble the creamiest eggs. 

Many types of wild berries may sometimes be 
gathered along the trail. If you want a short- 
cake that will be remembered for years as the 
very best, use freshly picked wild strawberries 
On certain trails you can purchase fresh fruits 
along the way. However, do not set out with 
the idea of depending upon nature to furnish the 
rest, unless you are quite certain what her larder 
holds in store 

I am going to give you here some favorite and 
easily prepared outdoor cooking recipes which 
the national secretaries of several organizations 
sent me. How many of them do you know 
already? 

But before I give you the recipes I want to pass 
on to you a few suggestions which all campers 
who plan to build fires outdoors should hear and 
heed. Nothing is more important than care in 
the building and extinguishing of fires. Many 
beautiful forests have been destroyed because of 
someone's carelessness. And so one of these 
camping organizations has adopted the follow- 
ing precaution: ‘In choosing a spot on which to 
build your fire, make sure that there is no in- 
flammable, dry grass near.’’ Fire will some- 
times run along under green grass, near roots, 
and suddenly spring into psa flame. 
Therefore note the direction of the w ind and the 
relative locations of brush piles, roots, buildings, 
etc. If the wind is high, fire should be pro- 
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tected by earth banks, which will prevent the 
sparks carrying. The lee side of a rock, stone 
fence or bank makes a good place for a fire when 
there is danger of flying sparks. Do not build 
large fires unless they are needed for warmth 
They are difficult to put out. Moreover, a fire 
for expert cooking should be very small. If it 
is too large, it is difficult to work around it, 
and the food is likely to burn. Never leave 
a fire unless you are sure that itis out. In fact, 
have as your motto: ‘‘A good camper leaves no 
trace.”” 

I hope these simple recipes will lend variety 
and pleasure to your next trip. 


MEXICAN TOAST 


Fry 8 long slices of bacon until crisp in a large 
frying-pan and reserve for garnish. C Chop 2 green 
peppers, put in frying-pan with bacon fat, and 
cook until slightly brown. Then add 1 can corn 
and 1 large can (4 cups) eomnagees. When mix- 
ture reaches boiling point stir in 4 pound sliced 
cheese. Toast 8 slices bread. When cheese is 
melted season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Pour vegetables over toast, place bacon strips 
on top and serve hot. This recipe serves eight. 
VENETIAN EGG 

Cut 6 slices bacon in 44-inch squares and finely 
cut 2 medium-sized onions. Fry until golden 
brown. Add 2 quarts stewed tomatoes and 2 
cups cracker crumbs, and cook for 20 to 30 min- 
utes, until mixture thickens. Break 1 pound, 
medium soft cheese in small pieces, and stir into 
tomato mixture. When cheese is melted re- 
move from fire. Add 2 well-beaten eggs, mix 
well and serve to twelve persons 


MACARONI AND CHEESE 


Cook 1 cup finely broken macaroni in 2 quarts 
boiling water with 1 tablespoon salt for 20 
minutes (until tender). Drain off water. Make 
white sauce by melting 2 tablespoons butter, 
adding 2 tablespoons flour with 44 teaspoon salt 
and a few grains pepper. When well blended and 
bubbling add 2 cups milk and bring to boiling 
point, stirring carefully to avoid lumps and 
scorching. Add 4 cup soft mild cheese cut in 
small pieces. When melted pour over macaroni. 


Serve hot. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


Mix together 2 cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking 

owder, 44 teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons sugar. 
Work in 4 cableigaling shortening with knife 
until well mixed. Add %4 cup milk (or half 
milk and water). Use half the mixture to cover 
the bottom of a greased pan, spreading the top 
with 2 tablespoons softened butter, and cover 
with remainder of dough for the top layer. 
Bake in reflector oven or pan with close-fitting 
cover. If cooked in pan, bake slowly over coals 
until light brown on one side, then turn over 
pan and bake other side until brown. Remove 
top of shortcake and fill with crushed straw- 
berries sweetened to taste, and cover with the 
top layer. This recipe serves six. 
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Every family should have one or more pets. In 
establishing this column, it is our desire to assist 
our subscribers in the selection of these pets by 
publishing the advertisements of reliable persons, 
who have them for sale. 
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NOW! 
Easy to Own 


The“BIG GIANT” 
Steam Engine 


He: is a fine chance to own the popu- 


lar “‘Bia Grant’’ steam engine. Just 
two ¢asy-to-get eight months’ subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each will bring you this 
splendid engine. Every young engineer 
ought to own a “Bio Giant.”’ It will 
not only give you hours and hours of fun, 
but will reveal some of the first steps of 
steam engineering. 


For a Few Minutes’ Work 


The “Bio Grant’ has a solid brass 
boiler, shrill whistle, water gauge, safety 
valve, and a balance wheel with pulley 
attachment for running toy machinery. It 
stands 11 inches high. Can be operated con- 
tinuously at full speed for five hours at a 
cost of less than one cent. Uses kerosene 
for fuel. The engine is absolutely safe. 


How to Get It 


The “BIG GIANT” steam engine 
will be given to any COMPANION 
reader for securing two new eight 
months’ subscriptions at the Special 
Introductory Price of $1.00 each. 
Add 23c for postage. 

NOTE: By “new’’ we mean a subscription 
going to a home where Tue CoMPANION has 
not been taken for the past year. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Adventures and Travels 
By May Lamberton “Becker 


NE look down the rows of new 
books and I can see that this depart- 
ment really needs a nice new set of 

rubber columns. But, since metal type is not 
so elastic, something else must be done if we are 
to keep up with the new arrivals. What I shall 
do, as you will see by looking down the page, 
is cut down what I say about a book to the very 
least possible space, and still tell you what sort 
of book it is. 

Ready? Then here goes, with Hosnaits AND 
Heatuer, by Clifton Lisle (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50), the first book to describe a foreign tour 
organized and conducted by boys; for the fifteen 
Eagle Scouts of Paoli, Pa., who started for Eu- 
rope the summer before last were the first boys 
to carry out such a project. They traveled 
mainly on foot and camping along the way 
through southern England, northern France and 
the battlefield country; they were continually 
entertained by Scouts and by grown-up notables 
who saw that this was a gesture of international 
friendliness. Because so many groups of boys 
would like to do the same thing, this book has 
been published, showing just how the group did 
it. Equipment is described in detail, the rate of 
travel and the route of march, and the weather 
and all the facts of what they saw are set down 
as they appeared to boys out for a good time 
abroad. 

Wuere it Att Comgs True is the name of a 
series of guides for younger travelers; they are by 





One of E. W. Kemble’s famous drewings, 
from the recent reprint of Joel Chandler 


Harris's southern classic On the Plantation 


Clara E. Laughlin, who makes the So You're 
Goine series for older readers; like these the 
guides for young folks are published by Houghton 
Mifflin, at$2ecach. Thesecond is just out, Waere 
Ir Att Comes Trug in Scanpinavia. It is for 
young people taking the North Cape tour or 
eavding in Norway and Sweden, or hoping to 
some day. That lets in a good many of us, one 
way or the other. 

While you are traveling, why not take a flight 
—no, not in an aéroplane this time, but on 
Pegasus. Tue Wincep Horse, by Joseph Aus- 
lander and Frank E. Hill (Doubleday, Doran, 
$3.50), came out year before last, and I read every 
word of it in the green light of a clearing in a 
Vermont forest. A book has to be pretty good 
to stand competition like that. I suppose I must 
call it a history of poetry, but that sounds too 
solid; it is a sort of running narrative of how 
poetry has taken part in human life, and what 
men have helped to make it. No one who has 
read Tae Wincep Horse has been content with 
just this book; you had to go on reading the 

try from which it quotes. So the authors 
ave been at work ever since on Taz WinGceED 
Horse Antuotocy (Doubleday, Doran, $3.50), 
and it has just been published. That gave me a 
good reason to bring in the other book, for to- 
gether they will last longer in your library than 
almost any other books you could put into it 
this year. You may recall that Will Durant’s 
Srory or Purtosopny made many people excited 
about philosophy by telling them about the lives 
of philosophers; this book, by making you 
friends with poets, gives you a new idea about 
poetry, whether you liked it before or not. These 
are published also in a school edition. 


I HAD just been eon in the Cooper coun- 
try upstate in New York, to the scene of Tue 
Last or THE Monicans at Glens Falls and there- 











A chapter heading from May Lamberton 
Becker's Golden Tales of America 


abouts, and had been wishing that more use had 
been made by story-writers of such material as 
Cooper used. Then I found Joscetyn or THE 
Forts, by Gertrude Crownfield (Dutton, $2), 
which I suggest to anyone in search of an ad- 
venture-thriller of the time of the French and 
Indian wars. It opens at Albany, already a rich 
and elegant city, and goes to Fort William 
Henry on Lake George. The fort is besieged and 
taken by the chivalrous Montcalm, who is much 
in evidence in the story; the party is taken off 
by Indians and in time reaches Fort Ticonderoga. 
There are several famous historical figures and a 
story of intrigue running through the book. Just 
by themselves the fights and escapes are thrilling 
enough, and good history too. 

You may find pictures of such blockhouses, 
villages, campfires and Indians as appear in 
“Joscelyn"’ in Pirorims, INDIANS AND Patriots, 
by Randolph G. Adams (Little, Brown, $3), one 
of the most valuable source-books for our history 
that you could have in your school or home 
library. The author is librarian of a famous 
historical collectign in which are prints and pic- 
tures made at the time of the beginnings of our 
country and not to be found in later books. Some 
of these he | age ay som with their descrip- 
tions he made them into a book for his son, 
which was so remarkable that it was put on the 
market as Taz Gateway To AMERICAN History 

Little, Brown, $3). Now this one follows it, 
on the same plan. It is like looking through a 
spyglass back through two hundred years, at 
sights like ships and looms and sawmills, at 

irates and Bunker Hill and a fa-tory for making 
sree hats. There is a picture of the plan for 
storing away the freight of a slaver—the human 
freight—that will make your blood run cold. 

It is a museum, this book. 

Own THe PLantation, by Joel Chandler Harris 

Appleton, $1), is historical too; a story of a 
Georgia boy in the Civil War that, if not so 
famous as Uncre Remus, has long been well 
known; now it comes out in Appletoh’s Dollar 
Library, which consists of reprints of some of 
the best books of this house at a greatly reduced 
price. 


I CAN praise my own book, Gorpen Tats 

or Our America (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), with- 
out being vain, for I did not write it. That is, it 
is a book of short stories by famous writers, each 
about something in American life that has now 
gone by; I selected these stories and edited them, 
but all I wrote was the introduction and enough 
before each story to tell how it came to be writ- 
ten and something about who wrote it. The 
stories, however, are so good I can strongly rec- 
ommend them; I had a fine time getting them 
together. I like to read lively stories with 
plenty of conversation, and I know other people 
do too. Most of these stories are of this order; 
there is a good one about a coon dog and one 


about a bear hunt that I laugh over every 
time I read it. 

Peter Goop ror Noruinea, by Darragh 
Aldrich (Macmillan, $2), takes us into Minnesota 
logging camps, but it begins in New York, 
where a rich man is making his will. He was 
separated from his wife in the wilderness when 
he was poor, and when he tried to find her again 
his son had no use for him at all and preferred to 
make his own name. So he made Pierre Bon- 
arien,‘Good-for-Nothing,’’ but he was good for 
logging and singing and working at everything 
with all his might and for generally getting into 
excitement. Did he get the money? You 
wouldn't think so if you knew his cousin Clive. 
There is a love story, but not enough to damage 
it seriously. 

Tae Beoinnincs or Cuemistry, by Harriet 
Blaine Beale (Coward-McCann, $2.50), is to be 
read before you take up the study in school; if 
you do, the subject will probably come easier. 
Nothing could be plainer or more simply ex- 
pressed than these explanations of first principles, 
and the drawings are on the same plan. I like 
a book like this far better than the old type, 
which tried to make a sort of fairy-story out 
of science, with the idea that young readers 
would like it better than the real thing. Two 
kinds of readers will like this new one: those 
who have not yet studied chemistry, and those 
who did not take it in school but looked through 
the classroom door and wondered what it was 
all about. 

Desatinc ror Boys, by William Horton 
Foster (Macmillan, $1.25), is a handbook which 
will be carried around by many a boy; it ex- 
plains how a debate is conducted and why, gives 
a long list of subjects, tells how to organize and 
conduct a debating club or town meeting, and 
gives typical constitutions for them. 

Puttinc Anatyzep, by Sol Metzger (Double- 
day, Doran, $1.50), is a book on one of golf's 
most difficult problems, by Taz Youtn’s Com- 
PANtoN’s Sport Editor. With the help of the 
sketches which his work in newspapers through- 
out the country has made so well oun he il- 
lustrates and describes the various methods of 
putting used by successful golfers. The final 
= offers a composite picture of winning 
methods that should be of help to the average 
player. This is the first golf book to break away 
from the usual hackneyed method of explaining 
only the type of play used by the book's author. 
Not all of us can play par golf, but Mr. Metz- 
ger's new handbook will do much toward help- 
ing us to achieve that goal. 





A drawing by George Richard for 
Gertrude Crownfield’s Joscelyn of 
the Forts 





Book Service Department 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street 

Boston, Mass. 


I want to buy these books mentioned 
in this issue: 


Enclose check or money order for price of 
book plus five cents for postage for each book. 


To Buy or Learn About 
Books Mail This Today! 


The name of my nearest bookseller is: 


I would appreciate the FREE Book 
Record given by The Youth’s Com- 
panion through the courtesy of the 
National Publishers’ Association. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. . 


ROMANCE 


For variety from the intimate, 
human stories of our common 
life in the American scene, 
PEOPLE'S HOME JOUR- 
NAL schedules occasionally 
a vivid tale of hot-blooded 
romance in exotic climes. 


LOVE 


Pathos and the tingling thrill 
of life’s inevitable compensa- 
tions for our daily disappoint- 
ments—these are the raw 
materials of which the finest 
JOURNAL stories are made. 


MYSTERY 


Mystery stories, both short 
and serials, have ever won the 
hearts of JOURNAL readers— 
for through their intricate plots 
of love, jealousy and social 
glamour there always runs a 
thread of tantalizing mystery. 


HEROISM 


Soul-stirring tales of courage— 
of glorious triumph over human 
frailties and the inhuman 
assaults of Fate—these too 
have their place in a schedule 
of balanced fiction reading. 


ADVENTURE 


Stories of action and adven- 
ture, romances of the great 
outdoors where the common 
issues of life are magnified 
heroically—thrilling tales of 
















































this kind have always had 
their place in the JOURNAL’S 
pages. 










HUMOR 


And then, there must always 
be a dash of that wholesome 
humor which helps to keep the 
creaking wheels of life well 
lubricated. 


INSPIRATION 


Last and greatest of all, the 
inspirational themes dominat- 
ing the JOURNAL’S stories 

























lift our fiction consistently 
above the level of most other 
magazines. 






FEATURE 
ARTICLES 


On seasonable and pertinent 
topics by authorities who write 
so you can understand. 


DEPARTMENTS 


In PEOPLE’S HOME JOUR- 
NAL cover every phase of 
household endeavor, includ- 
ing household discoveries, care 
of children, remodelling and 
building, fashions, recipes, 
beauty, etiquette, garden, 
needlework and many others 



















PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 


The Complete Magazine 
for Home Lovers 


We would like to send you a 
complimentary sample copy. Just 
send a request for the current 
issue on a postcard to Desk “* J.” 













People’s Home Journal 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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By ‘Rachel Field 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


NCE there was a Sea-Captain who 
promised to bring his little daughter 
the most beautiful doll he met upon 

his travels. And where but in Paris should 
he find her? The Sea-Captain wanted her 
the minute he saw her in the Toy Shop. 

The boom of his deep-sea voice ve» 
a great commotion in the shop when he 
strode in and demanded Colette. So the 
Little French Doll left her shelf to travel 
across the sea 

At last the voyage was over. The cover 
of the box came off, and Colette found her- 
self the center of attention. The Sea-Cap- 
tain’s little daughter, Fanny, kissed her 
until she felt rather limp from so much 
affection 

It was some days before Colette took her 
place formally in the Doll House. Once 
this had been merely the bottom shelf of 
the big bookcase behind the sofa, but that 
was before Fanny discovered it was empty 
and moved the doll's furniture in. 

‘*Mais, c'est gentil!’’ thought the Little 
French Doll. ‘I shall be very content 
here.”’ 

But she had not made the acquaintance 
of Amelia and Caroline, the other occu- 
pants of the Doll House! Amelia was a 
rag doll, not so young and shapely as she 
once had been, fat and flabby and some- 
what the worse for wear. Caroline, on the 
other hand, was a very dressy creature, 
inordinately vain of her appearance 

“Tf that little upstart from Paris thinks 
she can drive us from our rightful places, 
she’s very much mistaken,"’ declared Caro- 
line 

‘‘T mistrust her eyes!"’ exclaimed Amelia. 

And not once did they invite her to sleep 
under the covers ot the bed 

Without the Cat, there is no telling 
whether Colette would have survived this 
trying time. At first she had felt afraid of 
him. He looked so enormous, especially 
at night when he came prowling round the 
Doll House on silent paws. Indeed, it was 
not until the coming of winter that they 
became intimate friends. One night on the 
hair-cloth sofa in the chilly parlor Colette 
began to cry, and her hands were too 
stiff to find her little lace handkerchief 

Just then the Cat came by. ‘‘Hump!”’ 
he sniffed, for he could see Amelia and 
Caroline snug and warm in the next 
room. Then he took Colette’s sash 
firmly in his teeth and carried her out 
of the Doll House. A few live coals 
still glowed in the grate, and soon the 
Cat and Colette were comfortably es 
tablished there in the fire light 

‘“So—so,”" purred the Cat 
eh?" 

After that, Colette was always warm 
and happy in front of the fire. Natu 
rally Amelia and Caroline did not ap 
prove. ‘‘How can you take up with 
that common Cat?’’ asked they 


“Better, 


PRING came at last, and, since 

spring is the time for love and court 
ship, it is perhaps not so surprising that 
Romance should enter into the 
Doll House. It came in the person of 
James-Timothy, brought by Fanny’s 
uncle, a sailor himself from his head to 
his feet 

**Now we can have a wedding!”’ cried 
Fanny. And straightway elaborate 


even 


F. StTROTHMANN 


preparations were be- 
gun. Dust flew from 
every corner of the Doll 
House. But in all the 
excitement Fanny forgot 
to mention the name of 
the Bride! 

From his place on the 
parlor table James-Tim- 
othy regarded the scene 
with mingled feelings 
“I shall certainly do 
something deperate if 
it’s that old one!’’ 
thought he, eyeing 
Amelia with alarm. 

‘*And as for that other 
one,’’ mused James- 
Timothy,studyingCaro- 
line, ‘I can’t say I take to her, either.”’ 

Then his eye chanced to light upon the 
Little French Doll. There she sat, her 
flower-patterned skirts spread round her, 
her little feet drawn in daintily. 

““Hello!"’ said James-Timothy. ‘‘Here’s 
something more to my fancy!’ 

Colette looked up, and their eyes met. 
And, even with all the parlor between them, 
they knew that they loved each other. 

At last all was in readiness, and only the 
veil which lay in Fanny's lap was waiting 
to be pinned on the Bride. The suspense 
was becoming unbearable. James-Timothy 
leaned so far over the edge of the table he 
nearly lost his balance. Colette could hear 
her own heart beating like a little drum. 

But James-Timothy did not fall or topple 
over, for in another moment Fanny had 
pinned the veil to the golden curls of the 
Little French Doll? 

So Colette and James-Timothy were 
married in front of the Doll House, with 
Caroline as maid-of-honor, a humiliation 
which proved almost too much for her 
proud spirit. 

A regrettable scene took place imme- 
diately after the departure of the last wed- 
ding guest. Caroline turned magenta with 
rage. ‘Don't you dare to darken our doors 


again!’ she shouted at Colette. 





James-Timothy swung himself along 
the rope 


The fact that there was no roof to shelter 
them would have crushed many a young 
couple, but not Colette and James-Timothy. 
‘*Have we not each other?”’ said they. 


ORTUNATELY, the Weather curned 
very mild. James-Timothy, having 
sailed around the world, was able to under- 
stand a little French, and Colette told him 
all about the Toy Shop in Paris and of her 
longing to return to France. James-Timo- 
thy promised to take her there at the 
earliest opportunity. 

But none came. Weeks passed. Spring 
turned into summer, and still the young 
couple were unprovided for. Then one day 
a Boy Cousin came to visit Fanny. *Hur- 
ray!"’ he cried, pouncing upon James- 
Timothy. ‘‘Here’s just the one to sail in 
my ship!’’ And he carried him off. 

It was late in the afternoon before James- 
Timothy was returned. But— “‘I believe 
our chance has come at last,’’ he whispered 
to Colette. 

Then he told her all about the ship with 
its beautiful white canvas sails and rudder 
and even a little cabin. It was tied fast 
to the roots of an old willow tree by 
the brook. “At midnight we will slip 
out and go aboard,"’ whispered James- 
Timothy. 

A last the clock struck twelve long 
strokes in the stillness of the sleeping 
house. 

“The hour has come,” 
and James-Timothy. 

But their escape did not prove so easy 
to accomplish. Amelia awoke and set 
up a dreadful racket, quickly followed 
by Caroline. For a moment it looked as 
if all was indeed lost. And lost it might 
have been had not the Cat happened by 
to help them. He took in the situation 
at a glance and mewed till his lungs 
were ready to burst. 

Then through the window and out 
into the garden went Colette, James- 
Timothy and the Cat, a strange little 
company, their shadows black and fan 
tastic on the dewy, moon-whitened 
grass. 

James-Timothy swung himself along 
the rope and up the vessel's side. With 
the Cat's assistance he hoisted Colette 
aboard and made ready to cast off. But 
here again unforeseen trouble arose to 
thwart them. Fanny's cousin had made 
the ship fast with a knot of such 
strength that James-Timothy could 
make no impression upon it. Colette 


said Colette 
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So Colette and James-Timothy were married in front of the Doll House, with Caroline as maid-of- 
honor, a humiliation which proved almost too much for her proud spirit 


burst into tears and piteously held out her 
arms to the Cat. 

The plight of this hopeless pair would 
have moved a far harder heart than his; 
so he crept close to the bark, and presently 
he noticed a place where the rope had be- 
come somewhat worn and frayed. There 
he fastened his teeth. Strand by strand he 
gnawed the hemp away till, with a leap and 
a dip, the ship swung into the current. 

So Colette and James-Timothy sailed 
away, down the moon's path, and out to 
the open sea, with France waiting for 
them just the other side. On shore the 
Cat watched till the sail looked no bigger 
than the square of handkerchief the Little 
French Doll had fluttered to him. Then 
he turned himself about and padded off 
into the moonlight. 


You will be glad to know that Rachel Field, 
is now writing another doll story called ‘‘Hitty,”’ 
to be published by the Macmillan Company. 








FOUR BIRDS 


















































HE names of four birds are hidden 

in the squares above. Can you 
find them? Here is the way to look 
for them: 

Each of the four squares is filled 
with the same set of six words, written 
in the small spaces from side to side. 
The pictures in the center will give 
you a key to what these words are. 
When you have filled each square with 
the proper words in the right order, 
you will find the name of the birds in 
one of the up and down columns in 
each square. The answers will be 
printed in this space next month. 
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MYSTIC'’S “QUEER COUNTRY" PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands; 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji /slands, 
iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi. 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 

“freak countries’ and make your friends envious! /rice 
only 10c to approval applicants! ! Write TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9), CAMDEN, N. YORK 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
picting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium 
(Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot — flying 
horses), Chile (battle scene); Egypt (sphinx and New: 
mids) ; _Jugostavia (nude slave breaking ¢ Carre F ew- 
f wild caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Tri 
of Victory: "Tone Arab): and others. To ap piers ape, pli 
cants cauiuion 10c this great pocket will be sent. 's Peak 
Stamp Co., Box 215, » Cole: Important: If you 
act right now, we will aleo include free a triangle stamp perforation 
gauge, and a emai! package of hinges. 





100 °srmes) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonta Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Canadian Confederation Special Packet 


25 diff. Canada, 5 diff. Newfoundland, and our new large 

illustrated lists for only 10c to approval applicants. We 
282 countries in our dime packets. Specials: 500 

diff. 25e; 1000 diff, 75¢; 2000 di 2.50 

VICTORIA ‘STAMP CO., Dept. 8, London, Ont., Canada 





Big 104-page illustrated lists of 
albums, stamps, and everything the 
collector wants Also specimen 
stamp mag. Approvals on request 
STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 
DEPT. 92, 391 STRAND, LONDON, ENG. 





ABYSSINIA 3 big, new, 2-colored stamps, 
» only 10c; 10 Dutch Indies, 
Se: 5 Portugal, new Independence, 5c; 23 Air- 
mail, 10c; 50 Latin America, 15c; if you ask 
for our free illustrated price list 

Argonaut Stamp Co., . New Canaan, Conn. 





FREE Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli- 
cant of my lic, 2c and 3c approvals and also 
my 50% discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
No. 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 





20 ALL DIFFERENT 10c. ; 50 different Portuguese 
( pony 3 l5e.; 100 differeat British Colonies 
and our discount non-duplicatiag approvals. 


COVERT STAMP éo, Y712 E. & B. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





Oo DISCOUNT, approval stamps to 
Oo Youth's Companion subscribers, mostly 
old issues, all genuine, no jun 
Otto E. J. Seitz, 55 Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





FREE Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 

100 different. sts amps. Only to applicants 
for our 50°) discount approvals. TIP TOP STA 10.. 
Dept. Y, 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





000 different stamps $2.85; 1000, 85; 500, 35e; 500 
mixed, 18e. Album, holds: ere ame, 60c $5000, 
$1.50. M. Michael, 942 So. 23rd : , Maywood, Ill. 





% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets Youth's Companion Goes, F 
ric 


B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phile., Pa. 





Vv fri P 2e. 
STAMPS 7 cMiAM'STAMPCO., Toledo, 0. 





Penny and two cent approvals in attractive books 300 
stamps. References please. Ogden, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





STAMPS, 105 ( bien. gypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BUL RD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 








STAMP COLLECTING 


provides many happy hours and is 

a worth-while, interesting hobby. 
The dealers on this page will be 

only too glad to help you start or 

7 add to your collection. Write them 
your requirements and mention 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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Three values in the picturesque set which Spain has issued in connection 
with the Seville-Barcelona exposition, to be held this summer 


PAPER 
Praie nomenclature includes the 


adjectives wove, laid, granite, quadrille, 
and pelure as applied to postal paper. In 
a general way the distinctions are these 

Wove paper is of the plain, even texture gen- 
erally used for books and newspapers. 

Laid paper is watermarked with parallel lines 
close together. The lines may be either vertical 
or horizontal. 

Quadrille paper is watermarked with both 
vertical and horizontal lines, which thus form 
squares or oblongs. 

Granite paper shows colored fibers in its tex- 
ture. The fibers are tiny pieces of silk thread, 
and the reverse of the stamp has a mottled 
appearance 

elure paper is thin like tissue paper; semi- 
transparent, but tougher and harder than the 
tissue texture. It is usually grayish in color. 


A Spanish Fair 


TAMPS commemorat- 
ing the current Seville- 
Barcelona exhibition have 
been issued by Spain in 
values ranging from 1 
centimo to 10 pesetas. The 
designs include an ancient 
caravel reporting at Seville 
to deposit a log of the 
voyage, with a cathedral 
spire rising in the back- 
ground; a mace-bearer of 
the Council of Barcelona, 
with a harbor view; the 
Plaza d’ Espana at the 
Seville exhibition; a por- 
trait of King Alfonso, with monument, street 
and fortress in the background; and, on a special 
delivery, a leaping gazelle (expressive of speed ) 
of prehistoric caves. The series includes air 
stamps with an airplane as the design, in values 
of 5, 10, 25 and $0 centimos and 1 and 4 pesetas. 
Moreover, most of these adhesives have been 
overprinted for use in Cape Juby, Fernando Po, 
Spanish Guinea, Spanish Western Sahara and 
Tonge which means that the world’s collec 
tors are asked to buy them all—fifty-five varieties 
and thus help finance the exhibition! 


ste RE 
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Other Commemoratives 


ON April 6, 1829, Niels Henrik Abel, a Nor- 
wegian mathematician of brilliant accom- 
plishment and promise, died at the age of twenty- 
seven. A century later, on this past April 6, 
Norway issued stamps carrying Abel's likeness 
and name and the dates 1802 and 1829. Values 
and colors are 10 Gre, green; 15 Gre, brown; 
20 dre, red, and 30 Gre, blue. 

Honduras recently inaugurated Dr. Vincente 
Mejia Colindres as President and R. Diaz Chavez 
as Vice-President, and two special adhesives 
appeared. On the 1 centavo, in red, are the 
portraits of both executives. President Colindres 
appears by himself on the 2 centavos, green 

uba, in May, inaugurated its new capitol in 
Havana, and the edifice with ‘‘Capitolio” 
inscribed below is depicted on five commemora- 
tives—l centavo, green; 2 centavos, red; 5 cen- 
tavos, blue; 10 centavos, brown; and 20 centavos, 
violet. The island republic's coat-of-arms ap- 
pears on cach. 

Portraits of men notable in the revolutionary 
events in China will probably appear in the 
near future on stamps to be issued specially to 
recall their activities as leaders. According to a 
German philatelic journal, the following are to 
be honored: on the 2, 4 and 10 cents, and $1, $2 
and $5, Dr. Sun Yat-sen; 6 and 7 cents, Liao 
Chung-kai; 4 and 5 cents, Teng Keng; 8 and 12 


When writing to advertisers, please 





A great Norwegian mathematician, 
Niels Henrik Abel, who died a cen- re 
tury ago, is commemorated on one ustur 

of hiscountry’snew stamps. At right, 
a Turkish stamp with value over- 
printed in the new Latin characters 


cents, Chu Chih-sing; 15 cents, Sung Chiao-jen; 
25 cents, Gen. Hwang Tsin; 30 and 50 cents, 
Gen. Chen Chi-mao. 

The promised commemorative of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth is to be inscribed 
“Centenary of Western Australia’’ and the dates 
1829 and 1929, thus making obvious the reason 
for its issuance. The value will be 144 pence, 
and the design will show the black swan which 
featured the stamps of Western Australia prior 
to the confederation. 

Belgium, in 1930, will celebrate the centenary 
of its independence, and it is announced that 
four commemoratives will appear, bearing pic- 
tures of the country’s kings and queens through- 
out the century 

The Dominican Republic is issuing stamps 
in values of '4, 1, 2, 5 and 10 centavos to com- 
memorate the signing of the boundary treaty with 
Haiti. 

Finland's first pictorials will be a series re- 
calling the founding of 
Abo, the country's oldest 
city, about eight centuries 
ago. 


Westernization 


OY ER PRINTS being 
placed on Turkey's 
current stamps mark the 
philatelic advent of the 
new alphabet. One is 
“kurustur.”" The ‘eur’ 
signifies ‘‘it is,"’ and “‘kur- 
may be translated 
to mean that “‘it is the 
grousch,"’ the grousch be- 
ing the monetary name 
now abandoned in favor 
of the kurustur. Another overprint is ‘‘par- 
adir,"’ which is the equivalent, in the 
adopted Latin characters, of the old monetary 
“para.” 


Air Posts 
ARAGUAY'S $2.85, $5.65, and $11.30 


temporary air-mail stamps mentioned in the 
June Companion were supplemented by $3.40, 
$6.80 and $17 provisionals, and not more than 
thirty thousand copies of any one value was 
issued—a small supply for philately. These six 
surcharged adhesives have now been retired, 
and three definitives have appeared—inscribed 
2.85 pesos, olive-green, in star and wings design; 
5.65 pesos, brown, showing a dove with a letter; 
and 11.30 pesos, purple, depicting an airplane 
entering clouds 

To meet the 15-cent air rate from the Canal 
Zone to either Colombia or Ecuador the Zone's 
l-cent green stamp has been overprinted ‘‘Air 
Mail’’ and ‘‘1§ Cents 15." Rates from the 
Zone to other foreign countries vary, so further 
provisionals are anticipated, with following 
definitives. 


At Washington 


EPRESENTATIVE EDWARDS, of Georgia, 
recently introduced a bill in the House to 
provide for issuing a special stamp to mark the 
celebration, on October 11, to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the death of Brig.-Gen 
Casimir Pulaski. The celebration will held 
at Atlanta. 

Representative Eaton of Colorado has intro- 
a bill to provide for special stamps illus- 
trating the Mount of the Holy Cross, in 
Colorado. 

Representative Byrns of Tennessee has intro- 
aude bill to provide for stamps to commemo- 
rate the founding of Nashville by Gen. James 
Robertson. 
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A FREE ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST OF 


PACKETS SETS 
DIME SETS 
ALBUMS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for a copy of the big Scott free price 
list. It contains more than 80 pages of 
sets, dime sets, and Scott Seald Packets 
In it as well are listed and described the 
complete line of Scott Albums, ranging 
in price from 10c to $55.00, tongs, hinges 
watermark detectors, stock books, stock 
ecards, blank approval sheets, and all other 
necessary accessories for collectors 

At the same time ask us to send you a free 
sample copy of Scott's Monthly Journal 
the monthly supplement of the Standard 
Catalogue. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














(1) FANTASTIC LIBERIA SET!! 


2) Air Mail Set (3) Triangle Stamp 


(4)Striki net) beostityl Azores1928 Independence Commemorative Set 





of 5 stamps. (5)50 different stamps from 50 different far off countries. 
All 6 groups ro stampe above, " 
ings, batties. —_ Pw ry. lanes, maps, portraits.and 
for only 10c to approval applicants, 


otber 
WESTERN. PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., Y-7, CHICAGO 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 
age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
better. Many good sets free with each return. 
Postage 2c BAUER, PALMYRA, N. J 





TRIANGLE. heer '% is 


1000 HINGES @c-100 OIF 
HAWKEYE STAMP Co. 
CEOAS MAP 09.48, 14 
















Prisoners of War Set Free with 25 Air Mails, 20 Lichten- 
stien, 2 Triangles and 25 French Colonies all for 25¢ 
Imported hinges 3000 for 25¢. Buy both offers for 50x 


and receive 25 Different Greece and 25 Sweden Free 
Weber's Stamp Shoppe, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J 





OLD COINS oan Stee 


T. L. ELDER, 6 West 37th Street, New York 





101 2 pe Stamps to App. Applies ants, post. 2¢. 
») diff. 29e. 1000 diff. 75e. 2000 diff. $2.75 
JOHNSON. ST AMP CO. (Y. ¢ Jamestown, N. Y. 





Oaiiteraia Gold. $\4 size, 27¢; $\4 size, 53e. 100,000 German 
Marks and Catalogue, l0c. Norman Shults, Sait Lake, Utah. 





ay stamps, 50c; 1,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50 
. L. Onken, 79th Street, Brookiyn, N. ¥ 





STAMPS 100 For. all diff. to approval app Postage 2c 
1000 hinges l5c. List Free. OQ STAMP Co., Toledo, Ohio 





MEXICO: 14 diff. 10c; 30 var. India 15e. post 
* paid. Lists free. Allion, Angola, Ind 





60° Dis. 4 ALS 100 Diff. Stamps Free 
/0 Cuas” CIVENS. 26 N. Farson St., Phiia., Pa. 





200 2 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 1l0e 
. 4. Cariton, 380 W. So. Temple, Sait Lake, Utab 





109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App., 
2e. postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill, 
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% THINGS WE TALK ABOUT x 





HE author of Taz Weaver Name—the 

long story complete in this issue of THe 

ComPaANION—is a newcomer to the ranks of 
ComPANION We welcome him with 
great enthusiasm, as will every reader interested 
in vigorous action and a story full of thrills and 
adventure. Tue Weaver Name has a setting 
different from any other that Tae Companion 
has published in a long time: you'll appreciate 
the vigor and red-bloodedness of the characters, 
the swift, exciting pace of their adventures. 

Mr. Detzer was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
1891. “Having been told by the head of the 
English Department at Fort Wayne High 
School,’’ he tells us, ‘that I could never expect 
to write an English sentence, I entered news- 
paper work with the hope of being an author.”’ 
Many current magazines testify to the achieve- 
ment of this modest hope. Mr. Detzer is now 
an extremely active contributor, and we believe 
that Tuer Companion has made a distinct for- 
ward step in acquiring him. Tue Weaver 
Name will not be his only contribution. He is 
at present at work on another long story which 
Tug Companion will print in a fall issue. You 
will have details later. 

Tae Weaver Name was written from first- 
hand experience. ‘‘My favorite recreation,’’ he 
says, ‘is fighting fire with big city departments. 
I have eaten my share of smoke in New York, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, France, Eng- 
land and points east and west. For me it beats 
golf, tennis, football for exercise, thrills and 
accomplishment cs 


writers 


E doubt that anyone in the world can claim 
to know more about submarines than does 
Com. Harold E. Saunders, who wrote Sixteen 
Fatnoms Down, which appears this month. 
Commander Saunders graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1912. He entered 
the Construction Corps, a part of the navy which 
is recruited only from the men at the very top of 
their class. He was detailed for study at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and obtained 
the degree of Master of Science in Naval Con- 
struction in 1916. Six years later his exceptional 
achievements had won for him the rank of full 
commander, which corresponds to that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Army. When the United 
States embarked on the program of building the 
so-called V-boats, the most powerful submarines 
in the world, Commander Saunders was sent to 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair in Wash- 
ington and was placed in charge of the design. 
When this tour of duty ended he was sent to the 
U. S. navy yard at Portsmouth, N. H., to super- 
vise the construction of these same vessels in the 
designing of which he had taken so active a part. 


ZEW articles that we have published have 
created as much interest and discussion as 
Harp Work anpd Harv Pray—the intimate 
story of the personality of President Hoover 
which Paul R. Leach wrote for you in the April 
Companion. We welcome this gifted journalist 
again this month. Out of his long experience as 
a newspaper feature writer, and his intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with what he calls the ‘'greats, 
near-greats and ingrates’’ of the world, Mr. 
Leach, has written another fascinating article, 
which you will find under the title of WanpEr- 
ERS OF THE Fourtu Estate. It is a glimpse behind 
the scenes in a busy newspaper man's life; it 
tells you of the actual experiences of reporters 
whose work has taken them through many lands 
with personalities great in the news of the day 
Why the ‘‘Fourth Estate’’? The author of that 
term, which has come to be a common descrip- 
tion of the profession of journalism, was Edmund 
Burke, the English statesman, who was one of 
the greatest masters of oratory that the world 
has known. The Three Estates were the “‘lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the commoners.” 
And in Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘Heroes and Hero 
Worship" you will find this sentence: *‘Burke 
said there were Three Estates in Parliament; but, 
in the reporters’ gallery yonder, there sat a 
Fourth Estate, more powerful than they all."’ 
Now the term is intrenched in the language 


HE Baseball Questionnaire, published in the 

April Companion, brought in a great num- 
ber of replies. Over one thousand junior fans 
sent in answers. Many readers displayed real base- 
ball scholarship. A total of eighteen. readers 
sent in completely correct answers; the three 
prize winners, as earlier announced, were chosen 
from these because of the neatness and effective- 
ness of their presentations. They are: Robert 
Hanna Jones (14) of Columbus, Ohio; Charles 
E. Mason (13) of Franklin, Mass., and Sam 


Reisman (15) of Friendship, N. Y. 
To these three, with the hearty 
congratulations of the judges, 
will go three pieces of autographed 
baseball equipment, in accord with 
the provisions of the contest 
specified last April. 

But what about those answers? 
For the benefit of the thousands 
who sent in their versions, we print 
below the full and correct response 
to cach question. Many of the 
questions, as you will see, were 
— easy, but a few were quite 

ifficult and required much study. 
Here you are: 1: What two famous 
managers of big-league teams have 
managed their teams for twenty-nine and twenty- 
seven years respectively? Answer: Connie Mack 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, and John J. 
McGraw of the New York Giants. 2: Who 
is the “Home-run King'’? Answer: *‘Babe"’ 
Ruth. 3: Give the city and the league in which 
these teams play, ‘‘Braves,"’ ‘Athletics,’ 
**Cardinals,”’ Mipers,” Answer: Boston, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Detroit. The first and third 
are in the National League; the second and 
fourth in the American, 4: What player is famous 
as the most successful base-stealer? Answer: Tyrus 


Paul R. 





Cobb. 5: What is the name of the 
player who was knownas *‘Poosh 
‘em up''? Answer: Tony Lazzeri. 6: 
What player was voted *‘most 
valuable to his club’ in the 
National League for 1928? In the 
American League for the same 
year? Answer: Bottomley of St. 
Louis, Cochrane of the Athletics. 
7: What famous pitcher was an 
American Indian? What catcher? 
Answer: **Chief'’ Bender of the old 
Athletics; ‘‘Chief’’ Myers of 
the old Giants. 8: What team 
is the present ‘World's Cham- 
ions’’? Answer: The New York 
“Yankees,"’ of the American 
League. 9: Whois the ‘‘High Commissioner’ of 
baseball? Amswer: Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. 
10: Who was the leading batter in the National 
League in 1928? In the American League? An- 
swer? Rogers Hornsby; Leon Goslin, 11: What 
player once made four home runs in a single 
game? Answer: Robert L. Lowe of the Boston 
Braves, and Edward J. Delehanty of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics. 12: What player made the 
first famous “‘bone-head’’ play, which cost the 
New York Giants a World's Championship, and 
what was the play? Answer: His name was 


Ol 


Leach 
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* were the names of the ‘Soldiers Three’’? 


Merkle. He was on first base when a hit was 
made that brought in what should have been the 
winning run. Merkle ran part way to second, 
then turned and ran off the field, thinking the 
game was over. The ball was returned to second 
base and Merkle was declared ‘‘forced out.’ 
This game would have won the championship 
for New York. They lost it and the following 
games to the Chicago White Sox. 13: What 
player led the National League in batting in his 
second. season? Amswer: Paul Waner of Pitts- 
burgh. 14: Who formed the famous infield that 
made so many double plays that the phrase 
‘““——to——to——"" became familiar to all base- 
ball fans? (Each blank represents the name of 
one of these players.) Amswer: ‘’Tinker to Evers 
to Chance." They played on the Chicago 
*““Cubs."" 15: What is a ‘‘side-wheeler’’? An- 
swer: A left-handed pitcher. 16: What baseball 
care became a famous evangelist? Answer 

illy Sunday. 17: What is the salary that the 
New York Yankees pay to Babe Ruth? Answer: 
Said to be $70,000 a year. 18: What pitcher of 
the old New York Giants has been called the 
‘most beloved man who ever played baseball’’? 
Answer: Christy Matthewson. 19: What is a 
**Texas leaguer’’? Answer: A short safe hit over 
the heads of the infielders, but not long enough 
for the outfielders to reach. 20: What player- 
manager was sold to another club immediately 
after winning a World's Championship? Answer 
Rogers Hornsby. 21: What player of long ago 
was called the ‘‘$10,000 beauty,’’ because that 
sum was paid for his release? Answer: M. J. 
Kelly, called *‘King’’ Kelly. 22: What two 
brothers playing on the same team are famous as 
among the best batsmen in the game? Answer. 
Paul and Lloyd Waner of Pittsburgh. 23: Which 
of these pitchers are leleen dors: ‘“Dazzy" 
Vance, Herb Pennock, Waite Hoyt, Eppa Rixey? 
Answer: Pennock and Rixey. 24: What is a balk? 
Answer: It is when the pitcher, being in his box 
and prepared to deliver the ball, makes a motion 
as if to do so, and then does not pitch the ball. 
25: What are the dimensions of a baseball ‘‘dia- 
mond,’’ and how many feet from the home plate 
does the pitcher stand? Answer: The distance 
from one corner of the diamond to that on either 
side is ninety feet. The front of the pitcher's 
plate is sixty feet six inches from the home 
plate. 


E extend our congratulations also to Mar- 

garet Stephens Hadley (16) of Waterloo, 
Iowa, for a splendid set of answers to the Literary 
Questionnaire which was published in the 
same issue of Tue Companion. Her answers 
win for her the copy of the latest edition 
of Webster's New International Dictionary. 
Here again are the questions with the correct 
answers: 1: In what play is Sir Peter Teazle, 
and who is the author? Answer; In ‘‘The School 
for Scandal,’’ by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
2: Who wrote ‘“The Gentleman from Indiana‘'? 
Answer: Booth Tarkington. 3: What was 
“Moby Dick,’’ and who wrote the story of 
that name? Answer: A great white whale. 
Herman Melville wrote the book. 4: What is 
the meaning of ‘The Forsyte Saga’’? Answer. 
It is a series of novels carrying forward the 
history of an English family named Forsyte, 
5: Who wrote ‘‘Fables in Slang’’? Amswer: 
George Ade. 6: In what book does Uriah Heep 
appear? Answer: ‘David Copperfield.’’ 7: What 
An- 
swer: Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd. 8: What 
was the name of Tom Sawyer's little sweetheart? 
Answer: Becky Thatcher. 9: Who wrote ‘'‘Casar 
and Cleopatra’? Answer: George Bernard Shaw. 
10: Who wrote ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,"’ and 
where is the inn? (It is still standing.) Answer. 
Henry W. Longfellow. The inn is in South Sud- 
bury, Mass. 11: Who was “‘Arrowsmith’’? An- 
swer: The physician-hero of a novel by Sinclair 
Lewis. 12: In what play does ‘‘Bottom the 
Weaver” appear? Amswer: In Shakespeare's 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream."’ 13: Who wrote 
“The Red Cotton Night-Cap Country’’? Answer: 
Robert Browning. 14: Who were Porthos and 
Aramis? Answer: Two of the Three Guardsmen 
in Dumas’s novel of that name. 15: Who suc- 
ceeded Lord Tennyson as Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land? Amswer: Alfred Austin. 16: Who was 
Thomas Sandys? Answer: The hero of Sir J. M. 
Barrie's ‘‘Sentimental Tommy."’ 17: Who wrote 
“North of Boston’? Answer: Robert Frost. 18: In 
what book does Edie Ochiltree occur? Answer: In 
“The Antiquary,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. 19: Who 
wrote ‘“TheGreen Bay Tree"’? Answer: Louis Brom- 
field. 20:In what book does Eustacia Vye ap- 
we Answer: In ‘The Return of the Native,’’ by 

homas Hardy. 
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wm A. so easy to secure $1.00 subscrip- 
tions,” writes one of our workers who 
has already earned five premiums during 
the three months of our special introductory 
offer. Have you discovered how easy it is 
or are you letting this splendid opportunity 
slip by? Owing to the popularity of this 
offer we are continuing to accept eight 


months’ subscriptions at one dollar to count towards Y. C. premiums. 
If you haven't already started to earn yours, start now. 
already received one premium or more, why not make a point of earn- 
ing the other premiums you would like to own before the month is out ? 

Make up a list of friends and acquaintances in whose families there 
are young persons between the ages of 8 and 18. 
your copy of The Companion and explain to them the features they 
Point out that during the eight months of their sub- 


will enjoy. 


CONDITIONS: Premiums are given only to our present subscribers in payment for work done in se- ha 
curing new subscriptions. By ‘‘new'' we mean a subscription going to a home where The Companion you collect and send us $2.00 will count the same as two $1.00 


ERE is a ball 
which will give 
you many hours of 
fun. Fully 38 
inches in circum- 
ference, it is suit- 
able for all kinds of 
games, outdoors, on 
the beach or for 
water sports. It 
has a cover bright- 
ly colored in a 
marble pattern, 
and a bladder of 
pure gum rubber 
at which may be easily 
Take a Yale Play Ball to the beach 
ou will find it a 
source of constant enjoyment. It is so easy to earn, too. 
There is no difficulty in getting the one-dollar subscrip- 
tion which will bring you this ball. 


The Yale Play Ball will be given to any Companion 
reader for securing one new eight months’ subscrip- 
tion at $1.00. Add 16 cents for postage and packing. 


Kent Tennis Racket 


| Genk Tennis Rackets have been famous for nearly a 
century because of their fine quality, sturdy construc- 
tion and splendid balance. We are offering two rackets 
of medium weight, the “Newport” and “Harvard.” 
The Harvard is a racket of exceptional durability, best 
suited to the needs of beginners. It has a full-sized frame 
of good ash beveled on the inside; white center and 
handle; red winding on shoulders. It is strung with good 
quality white Oriental gut with red trimming. 





inflated or deflated. 
or country during your vacation. 





The Newport is a racket for more advanced players 
among young people, who demand all the qualities found 
in the most expensive models. It has a frame of good 
ash, beveled on the inside; a green-stained throat; red 
windings in two places on each shoulder; cedar handle 
It is strung with green and white waterproof gut with 
red trimming. 


The Harvard Tennis Racket will be given for securing 
two new eight months’ subscriptions at $1.00, and 25 cts. 
extra. Add 18 cts. for postage and packing. Or given 
postpaid for three new dollar subscriptions. ....... 
The Newport Tennis Racket will be given for securing 
two new eight months’ subscriptions at $1.00, and 
$1.00 extra. Add 19 
cts. for postage and 
packing. Or given post- 
paid for four new dollar 
subscriptions. 
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An Easy Way to Earn These Fine Prizes 


Just secure trial subscriptions 
for THE YOUTH’S 


at the special introductory 


> COMPANION 
price 


eight months for $1.00 


t 


only 


If you have Lab, and G. Y. C. 


Then take along 


not been taken during the 










The larials pul up under my name 
have been selected to meet every 


requirement. 


Tom Mix 
Rodeorope 


}*' ERYBODY, 
4 young and old, finds 
rope spinning fascinat- 
ing sport. Watch a rope 
in the hands of Will 
Rogers, Fred Stone or 
Tom Mix. See how the 
whirling noose expands 
or contracts as the spin- 
ner wills, and then watch 
‘ the performer do the 
Wedding Ring, Butterfly 

or Skipping the Spoke. This is real sport 
and you can do it yourself, too! You can 
learn to spin a rope in fifteen minutes if you 
follow the instructions carefully. We offer 
choice of two sizes: 14 feet or 22 feet, each 
made of rope especially woven for rope spin- 
ning. The short rope is best for beginners, 
for it is easier to manipulate, while the 
more expert will find the long rope suitable 
for advanced rope-spinning stunts 

The 14-foot rope will be given for securing 
one new eight months’ subscription at $1.00, 
and 10 cts. extra. Add 16 cts. for postage. 
The 22-foot rope will be given postpaid for 
two new eight months’ subscriptions at $1.00. 








MORI PRIZES 
Monoplane Kite 


Torpedo Cane 

A Zane Grey Novel 
Baby Doll “ Smiles’ 
See third cover pages in May and June Com- 
panions for offers and complete descriplions. 


Big Bang Cannon 
Hawkeye Camera 
Fielder’s Glove 
Triplicate Saucepan 


The conditions are simple. 
for every subscription you receive together with a few cents extra 
for postage, and the prizes are yours. 

Do not forget that, to introduce The Youth’s Companion into 
thousands of new homes, you may accept an eight months’ subscrip- 
tion for only one dollar. 


scriptions they will receive: Ten book- 
length stories of adventure and mystery 
(worth $2.00 each) by such masters of 
fiction as Carl H. Claudy, Fitzhugh 
Green, E. B. Price and Jonathan Brooks; 
48 feature stories chock-full of excitement 
and interest; 16 or more fascinating articles 
on aviation, sport and science; innumerable 


other features and departments such as the Out-of-Doors, Y. C. 


All you have to do is to send us $1.00 


past twelve months. NOTE: One new yearly subscription for which 


subscriptions for any of these Premiums. 


“Ve 9 ‘“ 
Girls’ Sport Socks 

YIRLS, here are the new Sport 

¥ Socks for outing, aed or 
— wear! And you may receive 
them in return for securing only 
one new easy-to-get eight months’ 
subscription at the special intro- 
ductory price of $1. 

Worn as over-socks, these 
Sport Socks not only add 
a smart note of color, but 
also furnish extra protec- 
tion for silk stockings 
against the wear and 
strain of tennis and other 
active sports. We offer 
the Pioneer Brand made 
in a long-wearing mix- 
ture of lisle and rayon. 
come in all the newest color combinations. 








Their silky striped cuff-tops 
A perfect 
finishing touch for your favorite sport costume. Sizes 
8%. 9, 9% and 10. State size and choice of colors 
preferred. 

The Sport Socks will be given for securing one new 
eight months’ subscription at $1.00. 





Red Wing Archery Outfit 


RCHERY, one of the most ancient of sports, is 
rapidly becoming one of the popular sports of today. 
Everywhere clubs are being formed and important tourna- 
ments are being staged for championship honors. Archery 
is a sport that you never grow tired of; the more pro- 
ficient you become the more you enjoy it. It combines, 
too, the fine elements of outdoor sport with individual 
skill, develops marksmanship and helps towards success 
in other sports. 

The Archery Set illustrated below includes a 46-inch 
bow of best second-growth northern ash. It is strung 
with the finest flax, and the 4-inch grip is bound with 
velour. Four arrows of beautifully finished birch, angu- 
larly feathered and with copper alloy points, are included 
There are also four colored cardboard targets for prac- 
tice shooting. 

The Archery Outfit will be given to any Companion 
reader for securing two new eight months’ sub- 
scriptions at $1.00, and 25 cents extra. Add 24 cents 


for postage and packing. Or the Archery Outfit will be 
given postpaid for three 
new one-dollar subscrip- 
tions. 
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but you should see 
their play-suits / 


(Father ash H them clean quick to loosen the dirt whether you use 
warm water or cold! And if, like Mrs 

| ; ° Sarber, you have colored frocks and rom 
( O pers and shirts on your washline, you will 


prefer P and G, which keeps even delicate 


(5 { ; } that vou tints as fresh as new! 
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How does it happen, then, that this su- Hold a smooth white cake ot 
. ly. P and G Naphtha. Compare 
} ; perior soap actually costs /ess than ordinary ; + Naphtha. Compar 
! ' I with any other laundry s« 

s? Thi het n: Pand Gis used by oo he eek ea 
soa} : his is the reason . J ‘ . See how firm and clean-scente | 
more women than any other soap in the world, P and G is! And so white 

This unequalled popularity means that Doesn't it seem nicer to use a 
| : white soap tor clothes ane 
P and G is made tn enormous quantities. ; it ee 
dishes? Every year more wo 
I And since large-scale manufacturing costs - 
> men are t rning to wh 
proportionately less than small-scale manu soaps. and most of the 
facturing, Pand G can be sold at a lower using Pand G 
price, actually ounce for ounce 
So Pand G costs less hecanse it $ SO pop- 
ular. And it is so popular because it rea//) 
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argest-selling soap in the world 





